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‘He Authors League of America has 
in preparation an edition de luxe of cer- 
tain celebrated short 
stories by members of 
the League. The edi- 
tion of this book will 
probably be limited to three hundred 
copies, to be sold at twenty-five dollars 
a copy, the net profits from the venture 
to be made the basis of a fund for the 
furtherance of the ideas for which the 
League stands.* ‘The plans for the vol- 
ume at the present writing call for a se- 
lection of from twelve to fifteen stories. 
‘Then there will be autographed portraits 
of the authors of the stories and consid- 
erable original matter in the form of in- 
troductions in which the writers will tell 
of the inception of these tales, of the 
pleasures and trials of writing them, and 
of such adventures as they experienced 
after they had been written. Alphonse 
Daudet did much the same thing elabo- 
rately and wonderfully well in his “His- 
tory of My Books,” in which he told the 
stories of his experiences in the writing 
of Tartarin of Tarascon, Little What's 
Hlis Name, Letters from My Mill, 
Kings in Exile, Numa Roumestan, Fro- 
mont and Risler and Jack. 
> &-a 

The Authors League of America has 
a distinguished and promising precedent 
for its venture in the Liber Scriptorum 


Short Stories 
of Our Time 


*Any one wishing to know of these ideas 
can address the Secretary of the Authors 
League, 30 Broad Street, New York City. 
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that was issued in 1893 by the Authors 
Club of New York. Almost two years 
earlier Mr. Rossiter Johnson had laid 
before the Council of the Authors Club 
the project of the Liber Scriptorum, to 
be made up of contributions from each 
member of the Club and signed by them 
in each copy; the edition to be limited 
to two hundred and fifty-one copies and 
sold at a subscription price of one hun- 
dred dollars. The object was, primarily, 
to form the nucleus of a building fund. 
The plan was adopted, and Rossiter 
Johnson, John D, Champlin, and George 
Cary Eggleston were appointed to be the 
editors of the publication. ‘The profits 
of the Liber Scriptorum amounted to 
over ten thousand five hundred dollars, 
which provided for the furnishing of the 
Authors Club’s rooms, the foundation of 
a library, and left a balance of five thou- 
sand dollars, that was invested in bonds 
and held as a nucleus of a building fund. 


While there are a number of conspicu- 
ous absentees, the membership list of the 
Authors League of America may be said 
to contain fully seventy-five per cent. of 
the best writing talent in the United 
States. In view of that the problem of 
making up the book in preparation is 
one entirely of selection and not of find- 
ing material. As a balm for wounded 
susceptibilities, the announcement has 
been made that this first volume will 
eventually be followed by others, in 
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book. Much the same thing is going on 
with Booth ‘Tarkington’s ‘‘Monsieur 


Beaucaire” and “Cherry,” many persons 


professing to find in the comparatively 


neglected tale of colonial New Jersey an 
atmosphere far surpassing that of the 
more opulent romance of Bath. In our 
opinion it would not greatly matter 
which one of the two was selected. But 
a volume of this kind that contained 
neither of them would be quite incon- 
ceivable. If for no other re: 
‘Thomas’s “Fagin” should be considered 
because it was a prize story that really 


deserved the prize it won. ‘The name of 


ison Rowland 


Princess Pierre Troubetzkoy next at- 
tracts attention. It attracts more atten- 
tion when we are confronted with the 
astonishing information that she is the 

thor of The Valiants of Virginia. 
Then foll ww the names of Lo ls Joseph 
Vance, Jean Webster, Carolyn Wells 
and Jesse Lynch Williams. In the case 
of Mr. Willi 
tation. “Tl 


or the conspicuous short stories of the 


| | 1 | ° 
ams there could be no hesi 


e Stolen Story” has been one 


, at : 
last twenty years, and that settles the 
matter. Personally, however, we con- 
sider ““The Cub Reporter and the Ki 


of Spain and The Great Secretary of 


tate Interview quite as ingenious as 


“The Stolen Story.” Concluding, we 

DD attenet eer: | | f 
call attention to the fact that the list of 
the League membership contains also the 


names of Harry Leon Wilson, Eugene 
Wood and Brand Whitlock. 


We have s If gested that Will Irwin, 
despite the fact that he has written con 
iderable fiction, should be considered as 
the author of the descriptive sketch “The 
City That Was.” Which is a way of 
expressing our opinion that in selecting 
the material for the book like that that 
is being planned it is advisable to make 
use of considerable latitude and on occa- 
sion to go outside of fiction. ¥or exam 


1 1°] ] 1 1 - 
pie, we should like to see the bDOoOOoK 1n 


clude one of the early Dooley sketches 
of Finley Peter Dunne, preferably that 
one in which Mr. Dooley gave his opin- 
ions about the poetry of Rudyard Kip 


ling. What Dooley liked about Kip- 
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ling, it will be remembered, was that in 
his verse one could follow the really im- 
portant news of the day, the pennant 
chances of the Chicago Cubs, and how 
Fitzsimmons was training for the fight. 
According to Dooley, if some one was 
unfortunate enough to tumble through a 
man-hole in the Archey Road there was 
Rudyard on the spot with his ready pen. 

’Tis written of Cadi Cashum 

In the Book of the Great Gazelle 
That a manhole cover in anger 


Is ten degrees worse than hell. 


Which is nearly Kipling, though allusion 

to it seems to be carrying us a little away 

from the subject under discussion. 
*es# 

It has been said that a feature of this 
projected book of the Authors League 
of America is a certain amount of new 
material in which the writers of the tales 
selected will tell the story of the incep- 
tion, writing and adventures of these 
tales and shall talk of three or four of 
them now, and more in a later issue. 
We are at liberty to outline in THE 
BooKMAN some of these introductions. 
We take it for granted that our readers 
are familiar with the plots of most of the 
selected tales, and are beginning, hap- 
hazard, with George Barr McCutch- 
eon’s story of the writing of “The Day 
of the Dog.” That little book all came 
out of a dream. All his life Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon has been dreaming plots and 

Most of these dreams are 

Some of them are jotted 
down in a waking moment or remem- 
bered in the morning. Usually these so 
preserved are found, in the bright light 
of day, too grotesque for any purpose; 
the idea that at the moment seemed one 
of the great new ideas of the world is 
nothing more than a tangle of gorgeous 
absurdities. But there are exceptions. 
For example, there were four or five epi- 
sodes in Mr. McCutcheon’s The Rose in 
the Ring, which grew out of the author’s 
dreams. Mr. McCutcheon thinks that it 
was perhaps because he was going back so 
far, reliving in memory those boyhood 
days when the circus was a source of 


situations. 


forgotten. 


never-ending wonder and delight. It was 
much the same with “The Day of the 
Dog.” In the dream he saw it all from 
the beginning of the tale to that critical 
moment when the hero, Crosby, and the 
heroine, Mrs. Delancy, were perched up 
aloft just out of reach of the leaps of 
the enraged bull dog. The situation 
was apparently hopeless, no possible re- 
lief was in sight, and then the author 
woke up. The next morning he told the 
story at the breakfast table to his 
brother John. “Write that story,” was 
the advice of the historian of “Bird Cen- 


” 


tre. 
eee 

So George McCutcheon wrote “The 
Day of the Dog,” leaving hefo and hero- 
ine just where he had parted from them 
in the dream, and sent the tale to Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine. Soon came a letter 
from Mr. McClure. He liked the story, 
would publish it, but was there not some 
possible solution? If it were printed in 
that first form he feared that the author 
would be accused of trying to do an- 
other “The Lady or the Tiger,” and 
that curious readers would rise and curse 
story, author and magazine. For the 
time that seemed to settle the matter, for 
there was no apparent loophole. Of 
course, a casual passerby could have been 
dragged in to shoot the bull dog, but 
that would have been too obvious, too 
puerile. The story was almost put aside 
and completely forgotten when some 
memory, long dormant, flashed out the 
words “When a bull dog once takes hold 
he never lets go.’ The solution was 
found. All that Crosby had to do was 
to sacrifice his waistcoat, lower it to the 
jaws of the watching dog, and swing the 
dog into a box stall, there to be kicked 
to death by a frighterted stallion. Inci- 
dentally, by leaving the hero’s pocket 
book in the waistcoat there was added 
automatically an embarrassed condition 
which provided any number of compli- 
cations in the carrying on of the narra- 
tive. 

eee 

“The Day of the Dog” began in a 

dream. “Cherry” grew out of a “Que- 
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— 
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ries and Answers” department. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Tarkington, many years ago, 
in a periodical of vast circulation, there 
was a letter department devoted to mat- 
ters of amatory etiquette. Everybody 
read the letters and the editor’s replies; 
and both were consolatory to people in 
affliction, to which order Mr. Tarking- 
ton then belonged, through an inability 

protracted for several years—to inter- 
est editors or their readers, even sufh- 
iently to get them to tell him what was 
the matter with him. One of the letters 
sublished in the periodical of vast circu- 
itions gave him the foundation on 
which to construct another fantastical 
little edifice for rejec tion. His recollec- 


; tr ‘ : , 
tion of that letter ves it about as fol- 


DeEaR _ R—— A—— :— 
[ am a young man of good habits, dili- 
nt and studious, and a member of the 
Y. M. C. A. My evenings are employed in 
the perusal of standard works recommended 
their moral tone, though sometimes I 
call upon a young lady. Now, can you tell 
me why it is that young ladies seem to pre- 
fer the flippant conversation of idle and 
probably dissipated nobodies, who have 
thing to recommend them and talk mere 
th and slang, to sober and serious topics 
discussed by a thinking young man of good 
habits? What is the matter with the girls 
of this era? Can nothing be done to turn 
heir minds the right way? 
Respectfully, 


The date was June; and that gave a 
perfect picture of the return of a jovial 
undergraduate for vacation, and the re- 
lief of the beleaguered “young lady.” 
The previous siege was clear, for never 
did correspondent more naively sketch a 

ily horrible portrait of himself and 

e manner of his devotion. At that 
time, what people called “the historical 
novel” was incredibly prevalent. It was 
mechanically imitative of an old model: 
journeys, fights,—two up and two down 
—heautiful heroine, often in ‘“‘boy’s 
clothes”; entertainment for tl 


1 


he “tired 
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business man.” It was written in the 
first person, with modesty of the “‘so- 
my-lord-was-pleased-to-say” kind. By 
the time you finished the book the hero 
had repeated to you in this affectation a 
eries of magnificent tributes to his own 
yeauty, dignity, strength, agility, mod- 
esty, “swordsmanship” and wit—the 
testimonial to the last appearing pecu- 
liarly undeserved. And if you assumed, 
for your amusement, that the story was 
actual autobiography, the hero at once 
emerged either as a blatant liar or as an 
hallucinated, credulous ass of whom peo- 
ple had been making game—Sancho 
Panza in the hands of The Duchess. So, 
in preparing a new manuscript for re- 
jection, Mr. Tarkington played that his 
prig of the letter was such an ass, writ- 
ing a book altogether unlike he believed 
himself to be writing—and the burletta 
of “Cherry” came into existence, though 
not then in print, because it got the ex- 
pected rejection, and for a couple of 
years, the author is not yet sure whether 
deservedly or not, remained in a quiet, 
dusty place. 


1 


Then there was Mr. Owen Johnson’s 
story “The Future President.” That 
tale was written in disbelief and trepi- 
dation. As a boy in Lawrenceville, Mr. 
Johnson had published in the school 
paper some eight or ten stories of school 
life, one or two of which, despite their 
naturally juvenile standpoint, had at- 
racted some attention. It was almost 
ten years later before the author allowed 
himself to be persuaded that there could 
be a possible field in the reminiscent de- 
piction of the curious psychology of the 
schoolboy. Curiously enough, of all the 
themes he had used at school, he found 
only one story which could be recast, 
and that one turned out the least inter- 
esting of them all in the end. “The 


Future President” and ‘The Great 
Pancake Record” were the first stories 
of the new series. Mr. Johnson’s first 
editors must have been as much in doubt 
as he was himself, for of the four that 
he submitted three were returned, among 
them “The Future President,”—a re- 























































sult that was far from encouraging. AI- 
though “The Great Pancake Record,” 
“The Humming Bird,” and “The Great 
Big Man” were probably more popularly 
received, “The Future President” has 
always been peculiarly its author’s fa- 
vourite. It is perhaps the only story he 
has yet written where he has conscioysly 
drawn upon himself. Many a time, 
when the June sun came _ invitingly 
through open windows did he forget the 
droning sounds of Latin declensions and 
go the dreamy ways of Snorky Green. 
And how many times when poignantly 
enthralled by heroic dramas of the imagi- 
native world has he been rudely recalled 
to the Gerund and Gerundive by the in- 
sulting accusation of the old Roman: 
“Dreaming of eclairs and jiggers—O 
Johnson ?” 
. . . 
As a companion volume to the book 
issued a year ago, Mr. A. St. John Ad- 
cock now brings out 
The Trail The Book Lovers’ Lon- 
of Gissing don, which, like Fa- 
mous Flouses and Lit- 
erary Shrines of London, is exceed- 
ingly well illustrated in black-and- 





THE SPANIARDS, HAMPSTEAD. FREQUENTED BY 
MRS. BARDELL OF “PICKWICK PAPERS” AND 
HER FRIENDS 
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Collins and Disraeli, and above all, 
George Gissing. Gissing’s London is 

London which does not come under tft] 

observation of the casual American 
tor. His imaginary characters pec 
gaunt and gloomy Workmen’s Dwell 
ings, eyesores of modern London, o1 
tumbled down houses in the remote dis- 
tricts, such as the one in Walnut Tree 
Walk, Lambeth, where Thyrza and 
Lydia. (Thyrza) lived in a top front 
room. Mr. Adcock records: “Nancy 
Lord, of Gissing’s In the Year of Jubi 
lee lived in Gsrove Lane, Camberwell, 
and from Camberwell Green Nancy and 
her brother, Miss Morgan and Samuel 
Barnby took a Westminster train 
their way to Charing Cross to see the 


illuminations in the London streets on 





the occasion of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee 
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Bevond Camberwell lies Brixton, and 
west of it is Kennington. Osmond Way- 
mark, in Gissing’s The Unclassed, was 

| 3rixton, and had 


teacher in a school at 

lodgings in Walcot Square, Kennington; 
nd Kennington Kennington Road, 
particularly—and Battersea Park, which 
s still farth west, supplied the back- 
sround for many of Gissing’s scenes in 
The I d, The Town Traveller, 


Thyrza, and the story of 7" Jur Mr. 
Jupp” ie Hanes Obie aul Binds. 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall, of Lon- 
don, the publishers of the works of 
ini * irles Dickens in his 
a ifetime, have brought 
en out First Editions of 

7 the Writings of 
Charles Dickens and Their Value, with 
liography by John C. Eckel. Mr. 
by the way, is an American. In 
he work he has had 
assistance of the great Dickens schol- 


Eckel, 
the preparation of t 
he } 

rs, he has given prices freely from Eng- 
lish and American sales and has made a 


as 


GISSING’S 


THE HOME OF LUKE 
“THYRZA” 


ACKROYD. 





HIGH STREET, LAMBETH. GISSING’S “THYRZA” 


number of discoveries, including the real 
first issue of “The Battle of Life.” Of 
this only three copies are known at the 
present time. Of the first number of 
Edwin Drood fifty thousand copies were 
sold, “a good approach to his earliest 
triumphs.” Forty-eight thousand copies 
were sold of the first number of Nicho- 
las Nickleby, which was issued in April, 
1838; thirty thousand copies were sold 
of the first number of Bleak House. 
The sale of David Copperfield was at 
first only twenty-five thousand copies, 
and Mr. Eckel says that the meagreness 
of the profits brought before the author 
the necessity of a periodical, and this 
subsequently formulated itself into his 


well-known Household Words. 


In the Chronicle of the December 
number we recorded that at the Punch 
dinner of November 


Lad pot 
mi. 20, 1862, ‘lhackeray 
Ritchie ’ ; 
: spoke of being troubled 
Memories 


by a coolness of atti- 
tude on the part of one of Dickens’s chil- 
dren and said: “Let fathers treat each 
other like hell, but why should their 
children quarrel?” That incident nat- 
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urally comes to mind as we take up Lady 
Ritchie’s recently published From the 
Porch, and turn to the chapter “Charles 
Dickens as I Remember Him.” “It is 
remember,” Lady 
Ritchie, “considering how rarely we met 
and what a long way off we lived from 
one another, the important part the 
Dickens household seemed to play in our 
early life. The little girls were just 
about our own ages: K. E. and my sis- 
ter were the same age; Mary Dickens, 
whom my father also liked to play with, 
paired off with me. ‘The Dickens books 
were no less a part of our home tl 


curious to records 


han our 
father’s own books. Mr. Pickw ick, Lit- 
tle Nell, Nicholas Nickleby and the glo- 
rious company to which they all be- 
longed lived with us no less than did 
Becky and Dobbin and Major Penden- 
nis and the beloved inhabitants of Fair- 
oaks.” 
. *e 

The first occasion of Anne Thackeray 
meeting Mr. Dickens was at the house 
of Charles Leslie, a painter for whom 
her father had a great sympathy and 
affection, and of whom there is a charm- 
ing Life by Tom Taylor. On Decem- 


ber 31, 1841, Leslie wrote to Washing- 
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CLERKENWELL CLOSE. GISSING’S “THE 
WORLD” 


NETHER 


ton Irving in America: “Mr. Dickens 
tells me you urged him to become ac- 
quainted with me, for which I now send 
you, by him, my thanks and every good 
wish of this wishing season.” And it 
was accordingly at the Leslies’ home, 
some ten years later, that Anne ‘Thack- 
eray and her sister first realised Mr. 
Dickens himself, though only as a sort 
of brilliance in the room, mysteriously 
dominant and formless. ‘“‘I remember,” 
records Lady Ritchie, “how everybody 
lighted up when he entered.” ‘Then 
there was the year when Thackeray was 
in America and his children were living 
with their grandparents in Paris on one 
side of the Avenue des Champs Elysées, 
while the Dickens party was across the 
road in a little, low, old house with 
many windows looking out upon the 
flowing thoroughfare. Lady Ritchie re- 
members that Dickens was a great man 
in France in those days and took a boy- 
ish delight in the recognition accorded 
him. If he went into a shop to buy any- 
thing, and gave his card the result usu- 
ally was: “Ah, c’est Vecrivain ceéléebre: 
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LADY RITCHIE AT THE PORCH 


Monsieur porte un nom tres distingué: 
je suis honoré de voir M. Dickén; je 
lis un des livres de Monsieur tous les 
jours.” 

. . . 

Again Lady Ritchie remembers Mr. 
Dickens, one day long after those early 
times, when they were all in London 
again, and K. E. was dangerously ill of 
fever in an old house in Sloane Street. 
Thackeray’s daughters went there to ask 
for news of her. It was an old house, 
panelled, and with a big well staircase, 
on the landing of which they met Mr. 
Dickens coming away from the sick 
room. He was standing by a window, 
and he stopped the girls as they were 
going up. K. E. said since that in those 





miserable days his very coming seemed 
to bring healing and peace to her as she 
lay, and to quiet the raging fever. He 
knew how critical it was, but he spoke 
quietly and with good courage—that cu- 
rious life-giving power of his struck 
Anne Thackeray then no less than ever 
before. ‘‘When she is better,” he said, 
“we must carry her off to her old home 
in the country to recover.” And then 
he asked Thackeray’s daughters with 
great kindness to come and stay with 
them at Gad’s Hill, where he was living 
at the time. 


Then there is the chapter “A Dis- 


course on Modern Sibyls,” in which 
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MR. AND MRS, E. TEMPLE THURSTON AT 


Lady Ritchie rambles pleasantly among 
the women novelists that have meant the 
most to her. Mrs. Gaskell and Mrs. 
Oliphant were her torch bearers in youth 
as afterward. ‘The Brontés were magi- 
cians, flashing romance into the little 
Kensington Street in which the Thack- 
erays dwelt. Then followed George 
Eliot. When Anne Thackeray first made 
the acquaintance of these women through 
their books she was about twelve years 
old and forbidden by her governess to 
read novels. An exception was made in 
the case of Miss Yonge. A few years 
later Miss Braddon came to weave the 
spells which Thackeray and Dickens 
both so warmly praised. ‘Thackeray 
liked Lady Audley’s Secret; while Dick- 
ens’s preference was The Doctor’s Wife. 
All this was about 1850. Many other 
Sibyls were yet to be, but in those early 
days they did not concern Anne Thack- 
eray. Rhoda Broughton was in her 
school room, Emily Lawless was in her 
nursery, Mrs. Humphry Ward in her 
cradle. Mary Cholmondeley and Mar- 
garet Woods were not even born. 


“GELLIBRANDS, THEIR ENGLISH HOME 


Lady Ritchie records that. once she 
had a talk with George Eliot. “It was 
in winter time with the snow lying on 
the ground. She sat by the fire in a 
beautiful black satin gown, with a green- 
shaded lamp on the table beside her, 
where I saw German books lying and 
pamphlets and ivory paper-cutters. She 
was very quiet and noble, with two 
steady little eyes and a sweet voice. As 
I looked I felt her to be a friend, not ex- 
actly a personal friend but a good and 
benevolent impulse. I remember she 
said ‘it was better in life to build one’s 
cottage in a valley so as to face the worst 
and not to fall away; and the worst,’ 
she continued, ‘was this very often, that 
people were living with a hidden power 
of work and of help in them which they 
could not apply, which they scarcely esti- 
mated. We ought to respect our in- 
fluence,’ she said. ‘We know by our 
own experience how very much others 
affect our lives, and we must remember 
that we in turn must have the same ef- 
fect upon others.’ ” 
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George Borrow’s peculiar attitude of 
hostility toward the English writing 

men of his time is il- 
Snubbing lustrated by that reso- 
Thackeray lute Borrovian, Clem- 

ent K. Shorter, in 
George Borrow and His Circle, which 
is coming early this month from the press 
of the Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, of Boston. Throughout his life 
Borrow’s position toward his contempo- 
raries in literature was ever contemptu- 
ous. He wrote of “the contemptible 
trade of author,” counting it less credit- 
able than that of a jockey. In a chapter 
of The Romany Rye he introduced a 
character who used Wordsworth’s poetry 
as a soporific. He makes no mention of 
Carlyle or Ruskin or Matthew Arnold, 
and they in their turn, it may be added, 
make no mention of him or of his works. 
Browning and Tennyson were alike un- 
revealed to him. To Thackeray he ad- 
ministered the snub direct. ‘“‘Have you 
read my Snob Papers in Punch?” Thack- 
eray was indiscreet enough to ask. “In 
Punch?” Borrow replied. “It is a pe- 
riodical I never look at.”” He was quite 
as brusque on other occasions. Miss 





W. B. MAXWELL 
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Agnes Strickland asked him if she might 
send him her Queens of England. “For 
God’s sake don’t, Madam; I should not 
know where to put them or what to do 
with them.” ‘Then there is the story of 
the woman who, desirous of pleasing 
him, said, “Oh, Mr. Borrow, I have 
read your books with so much pleasure!” 
On which he exclaimed, “Pray, what 
books do you mean, Madam? Do you 
mean my account books?” 

. -_ . 

It is not necessary to harp back to 

Thackeray’s liking for Lady Audley’s 

Secret and  Doickens’s 
W. B. preference for The 
Maxwell Doctor’s Wife to re- 

call the nanie of ‘‘ Miss 
M. E. Braddon.” A son of hers is rather 
conspicuously before the public just now 
in the person of Mr. W. B. Maxwell, 
whose latest novel, The Devil’s Garden, 
has been rather seriously considered by 
English critics. In a recent article Mr. 
Maxwell is quoted as saying that he 
took to authorship after failing in all 
“serious” purpose in life. As a boy he 
had dreams of art and studied for some 
years in a London art school; then the 
country attracted him and he went in 
for fox hunting and other outdoor 
amusements. He rounded off his ap- 
prenticeship with foreign travel; and all 
the time while seemingly doing nothing 
in particular but living a life of ease and 
pleasure, he was imbibing impressions, 
collecting data, colour, romance—in a 
word, finishing his literary education in 
the university of the world. Like Ar- 
nold Bennett and many other contempo- 
rary English writing men, Mr. Maxwell 
began his literary career as a disciple of 
Guy de Maupassant. 


The Russian censor has now turned 
the shadow of his disapproval on an 
American book. The 
book of German poems 
written by the late Udo 
Brachvogel, and _ pub- 
lished only recently, some months after 
the author’s death, by Lemcke and 
Buechner, has been forbidden in Russia. 


Censored 
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Two short poems entitled “Mukden’”’ 
and “Moscow” are the reason. Although 
he wrote in his native tongue all his life, 
Mr. Brachvogel had made the United 
States his home for more than forty 
years. Never losing the spirit of senti- 
ment in allegiance to his native land, he 
was proud to be an American citizen and 
was earnest in the endeavour to promote 
mutual understanding between’ Ger- 
many and America. Mr. Brachvogel 
was one of the foremost German jour- 
nalists in this country. Besides his cor- 
respondence with many papers of impor- 
tance on the other side of the ocean, he 
was connected, during his life in the 
States, with the New York Staats- 
Zeitung, the New Yorker Journal, was 
owner and editor-in-chief of the Belle- 
trische Journal, published for many years 
in New York, and was also, for several 
years, one of the editors of the Westliche 
Post, of St. Louis. During the years of 
his activity on that paper, Carl Schurz 
was the editor-in-chief; and Joseph Pu- 
litzer, later owner of the New York 
W orld, was a reporter on the staff. Mr. 
Brachvogel’s life in the Middle West 
was bound up with much of the best 
development of that part of our country. 


In General William Booth Enters 

Into Heaven, a little volume of poems, 

Nicholas Vachel Lind- 

A Rein- say pays a tribute to 

carnation the memory of O. 

Henry. In a poem en- 

titled ‘““The Knight in Disguise” Lind- 

say speaks of O. Henry as a reincarna- 
tion of Sir Philip Sidney— 


And be it said, mid these his pranks so odd 

With something nigh to chivalry he trod 

And off the drear and riven would defend 

The little shopgirls’ knight unto the end. 

Yea he had passed, ere we could under- 
stand 

The blade of Sidney glimmered in his hand. 

Yea ere we knew, Sir Philip’s sword was 
drawn 

With valiant cut, and thrust, and he was 

gone. 
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Almost a year ago, announcement was 
made by the Reilly and Britton Com- 
pany, of Chicago, of a 


Prize rd 
novel competition for a 
Contest , , 
awn prize of ten thou- 
Statistics 


sand dollars. This 
prize recently was awarded, by a com- 
mittee of judges comprising Miss Ida 
M. Tarbell, Mr. S. S. McClure and 
Mr. G. N. Madison, to Miss Leona 
Dalrymple, of Passaic, New Jersey, for 
her manuscript, Diane of the Green Van. 
The contestants numbered about five 
hundred. The offer brought three thou- 
sand nine hundred and five inquiries for 
particulars. Of these, two thousand six 
hundred and twenty-nine were from 
women and one thousand two hundred 
and seventy-six from men. Although 
more than twice as many women as men 
made enquiries, about an equal number 
of manuscripts were actually submitted 
by men and by women. By far the 
greatest number of enquiries came from 
the State of New York—followed, in 
the order named, by enquiries from IIli- 





UDO BRACHVOGEL 
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nois, California and Indiana. Singularly 
enough, from all New England—once 
rated the literary centre of the country 

there were only a few over two hun- 
dred letters, while from New York City 
alone there were four hundred and 
eighty two. 

+ . . 

Although Miss Dalrymple is only 
twenty-eight vears of age, she has been 
writing for a long time. The first 
money she earned in this way was a prize 





CLARE HOWARD, WHOSE “ENGLISH TRAVELLERS 
OF THE RENAISSANCE” IS REVIEWED ELSE- 
WHERE IN THIS ISSUE 


of five dollars from a high school maga- 
zine while she was a freshman; but this 
was only for an imaginary characterisa- 
tion of Dickens’s Scrooge. Her first real 
novel was a pirate story, produced at 
the age of eleven. It never was put into 
print, and to her regret she has lost it. 
Then, again, she won a prize offered by 
a newspaper; a number of plays of hers 
have been published; various magazines 
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have used her short stories, and three 
books by her have appeared. So she is 
by no means a novice, but, as she says, 
the results of her hard work are just be- 
ginning to show. Besides Diane of the 
Green Van, which will be brought out 
in the spring, Miss Dalrymple entered 
in the contest 4d Peck o Maut, which 
was ranked high by the judges and which 
will later be published under the usual 
royalty arrangement. 


he almost simultaneous appearance 
ot the new complete edition of the works 
of Rudyard Kipling, 

Kipling and and the first complete 
Riley edition of the works of 
James Whitcomb Riley 

has brought to light the most interesting 
information that Kipling and Riley have 
for years enjoyed an acquaintance that 
has been the incentive to poems dedicated 
DY each to the other. In 1890, Mr. 
George C. Hitt, then editor of The In- 
dianapolis Journal, visited Mr. Kipling 
in England, and carried with him as a 
gift from Mr. Riley a copy of the lat- 
ter’s well-known collection of poems 
called Rhymes of Childhood. As an ac- 
knowledgment of the token from the 
Hoosier poet, Mr. Kipling sent Mr. 
Riley a poem dedicated to him, which is 
published for the first time in the Bio- 
graphical Edition of the Complete 
Works of James Whitcomb Riley. The 


poem follow 3: 


ro J. W.R. 


Your trail runs to the westward, 
And mine to my own place; 
There is water between our lodges 


And I have not seen your face. 


But since I have read your verses 
’Tis easy to guess the rest,— 

Because in the hearts of the children 
There is neither East nor West. 


Born to a thousand fortunes 
Of good or evil hap, 

Once they were kings together 
Ihroned in a mother’s lap. 
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Surely they know the secret— 
Yellow and black and white— 
When they meet as kings together 


In innocent dreams at night. 


By a moon they all can play with— 
Grubby and grimed and unshod— 
Verv happy together, 


And very near to God. 


Your trail runs to the westward, 
And mine to my own place; 
There is water between our lodges, 


And vou cannot see my tace. 


And that is well—for crying 
Should neither be written nor seen, 
But if I call you Smoke-in-the-Eves, 
I know you will know what I mean. 


Nov. 20, ‘90. RUDYARD KIPLING. 


The student and admirer of Riley, 
upon reading these affectionate lines will 
at once recognise the similarity they bear 
to the melody of Riley in his famous 
poem “Longfellow’s Love for the Chil- 
dren.” In that poem, Mr. Riley strove 
to reflect the true Longfellow melody, 
and so Mr. Kipling has adopted the 
metre of the most famous of all Riley’s 
poems of tribute, in writing his dedica- 
tory verses to the Hoosier poet. In re- 
sponse to Mr. Kipling’s tribute, Mr. 
Riley composed his poem, “To Rudyard 
Kipling,” while on a lecture tour in Col- 
orado. ‘The poem was written February 
16, 1891, and is printed for the first time 
in the complete works of Riley. It fol- 
lows: 


TO RUDYARD KIPLING 


To do some worthy deed of charity 
In secret and then have it found out by 
Sheer accident, held gentle Elis— 
That—that was the best thing beneath the 
sky: 
Confirmed in part, yet somewhat differing— 
(Grant that his gracious wraith will par- 
don me 


If impious!)—I think a better thing 


Is: being found out when one strives to be. 


So, Poet and Romancer—old as young, 
And wise as artless—masterful as mild,— 

If there be sweet in any song I’ve sung, 
"Twas savoured for thy palate, O my 

child! 

For thee the lisping of the children all— 
For thee the youthful voices of old years— 

For thee all chords untamed or musical— 
For thee the laughter, and for thee the 


tears. 


And thus, borne to me o’er the seas between 


Thy land and mine, thy song of certain 


wing 





MISS LEONA DALRYMPLE. THE WINNER OF THE 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLAR PRIZE CONTEST WITH 
“DIANE OF THE GREEN VAN” 


Circles above me in the “pure serene” 
Of our high heaven’s vast o’er-welcom- 
ing; 
While, packeted with joy and thankfulness, 
And fair hopes many as the stars that 
shine, 
And bearing all love’s loyal messages, 
Mine own goes homing back to thee and 
thine. 
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Here is how Alfred Noyes came to 
the chagrin of reading in many news- 
paper headlines ‘‘Noyes 


Warning to a Ra te 

& says Ben King inspired 
voung Kipling.” An inter 
Celebrities ” ‘ 


viewer in a city where 
King is a local favourite thrust a copy 
of the poems into Mr. Noyes’s hand, 
and suggested that he read certain pas- 
sages. Mr. Noyes did so, and wishing 
to be pleasant, remarked, “Very good! 
In some ways they remind me of Kip- 
ling.” “Did King write before Kip- 
ling?” queried the cross-examiner. On 
investigation of the copyright page it 
proved that he did. “Do you think Kip- 
ling might have imitated King?” was the 
next question. Mr. Noyes smiled and 
said that he did not wish to accuse Mr. 
Kipling of plagiarism. ‘This was but an 
incident in a long interview. The re- 
sulting article in the newspaper featured 
it great length a statement in which Mr. 
Noyes was made to say that while he did 
not believe Kipling was a plagiarist, 
King had probably inspired a number of 
Kipling’s best known poems. It was 
easy for the head writer to translate this 
into a positive statement, and still easier 
for a news agency to flash the headline 
ll over the United States. It may be 
consoling to know, however, that the 
English papers are also blameworthy, 
and sometimes perhaps in a more inten- 
tional manner. “The Wine-Press,” Mr. 
Noyes’s latest poem, to be published in 
America, is a rather sensational anti- 
militarist work. The Westminster Ga- 
zette, a strong militarist journal, pub- 
lished two reviews of it. The first 
praised the poem highly, but that evi- 
dently got by the managing editor in a 
careless moment, for a second soon fol- 
lowed, which called the poem the work 
of a crazy man! 


The publishers of Montessori’s books 
have been collecting the humourous 
aftermath of her short 

The Montessori yisit to this country, 
Visit ,and exhibit the follow- 
ing from a Connecticut 

paper: 
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Dr. Montessori, on sailing home, ex- 
claimed: “Your wonderful country is one of 
the hopes of the world.” He kindly omitted 
reference to our white hopes which are so 
far from wonderful that we wouldn’t have 
blamed the “doc” if he had called them 


ludicrous. 
. . . 


From the Chicago Tribune— 
THE MONTESSORI CHILD 
I know some little girls and boys 
Who play with blocks and other toys, 
But no one offers toys to me 


Except to use as “stimuli.” 





DR. MONTESSORI 


I look at children romp and shriek; 
They play a game called hide-and-seek; 
They run and hide, and shout and run, 
And have the greatest lot of fun. 


But where I go they only play 

To gather knowledge day by day, 
And so absorb an education 

Through “muscular co-ordination.” 


They gum rough letters on a board, 
I learn them of my own accord; 

I play at hide-and-seek with these, 
And thus I get my A, B, C’s. 


Some children have a game called war, 
They march lead soldiers on the floor; 





But where I go it is enough 
To know that things are smooth or 
rough. 
— 
While other children call it fun 
To hop and skip and jump and run, 
I do these things unconsciously 
To set my litle spirit free. 
While other children merely play, 
I garner wisdom every day. 
I'm never up to childish tricks. 
Yes, ain’t I cute? I’m only six! 
ees 
From the New York Globe— 
HOO’S HOO TO-DAY 
BY JOHN W. CAREY 


Who came to us to tell us why in sunny 
Italy the children cry to go to school to 
learn the rule of three? Who’d add to our 
curriculum of algebra and Greek a course 
in “Drop the Handkerchief” and one in 
“Hide and Seek”? Whose scheme it is to 
saccharise the old scholastic dope to make 
the student body come for same upon the 
lope? Who'd cart away the birch rods in a 
large-sized moving van and see_ that 
“Teacher” straightway quits the rdéle of 
bogie man? Who'd clothe our schools with 
so much charm ’twould seem a burning 
shame that all of us can’t go again? That 
Montessori dame. 

* ee 

We thought that every possible adjec- 
tive had, at some time or other, been 
applied to Mr. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Clau- 
dius Clear, in a recent 
issue of the British 
Weekly, seems, however, to have found 
a new one. He is discussing the recent 
Autobiography, in an article entitled 
“The Heaviness of Mr. Roosevelt.” He 
contends that this so-called heaviness is 
in the eyes of an important section of the 
public a positive merit. To quote: 
“Once I heard Dr. Begg, of Edinburgh, 
who was one of the handsomest men I 
have ever seen, tell a story about a Pais- 
ley preacher. Two old women were 
discussing him, and one said, “I do like 
a gaucy man.” ‘The word is defined as 


Roosevelt 
the Gaucy 
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meaning plump, jolly, stately, portly. 
Mr. Roosevelt is a gaucy man and pleas- 
ant to behold. There is enough of him. 
A large eupeptic man is apt to be good 
tempered. He can front an east wind.” 
e* ee 
It is an open secret that “Claudius 
Clear” and “A Man of Kent,” of the 
British Weekly, are in 
Strange reality Sir William 
Stories Robertson Nicoll, one 
of the most industrious 
and widely read of all English bookmen. 
Some of Sir William’s literary causeries 
have been gathered together and issued 
in book form with the title 4 Bookman’s 
Letters. While by no meang profound, 
these causeries are very easy and enter- 
taining reading. For example, in one of 
the chapters Sir William takes up the 
question of “The Six Best Biographies.” 
In his opinion these are, in order, Bos- 
well’s Johnson, Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté, 
Trevelyan’s Macaulay, Froude’s Car- 
lyle, and Morley’s Life of Gladstone. 
Then there is a chapter entitled 
“Stranger Than Fiction,” in which Sir 
William discusses the most incredible 
true stories in the world. For exam- 
ple, there is that incident which James 


Payn told Charles Dickens. 





I was returning home one summer night 
through a fashionable street out of Picca- 
dilly, when there came on a violent thunder- 
storm. It was very late, not a cab was to 
be seen, and I stepped under a portico for 
shelter. There was a ball going on in one 
of the great houses in the street; the draw- 
ing-room has a huge bow window, which 
was open, and now and again figures flitted 
across it, and the dance music made itself 
heard through the storm. I had been un- 
der my shelter some time before I noticed 
that there was another person in the street 
also under a portico. He was nearer to the 
house where the ball was going on than I 
was, but I could see him quite distinctly. 
He looked like a beggar, and was dressed 
in rags. Suddenly he ran across the street 


in the pouring rain, and+stood beneath the 
open window, at which appeared some lady 





; 
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in a ball dress; she threw out to him her 
bouquet, the gilt handle of which I saw 
glitter in the gaslight. He strove to catch 
it, but it fell, and I heard it clang upon the 
pavement. He picked it up, nodded twice 
to the lady at the window, and then ran 
off at full speed. The whole thing took 
only a few seconds, but made a picture that 
I shall never forget. I took it for granted 
that the man was her lover, and expressed 
to Dickens my astonishment at the perfec- 
tion of the man’s disguise. “No,” he said, 
as though the facts were all before him, 
“he was not her lover; he was merely a 
messenger waiting for the bouquet to be 
thrown to him, a signal that had been 
agreed on beforehand.” This conclusion I 
believe to have been the correct one; but 
I had forgotten, as usual, the precise date 
of the occurrence, and was therefore unable 
to discover from the newspapers whether 
any “incident in high life’ took place about 
the same time. 
. + . 

James Payn’s first success as a writer 
was won by his novel, Lost Sir Massing- 
berd, a story turning on a man being 
lost and starving in the hollow of a tree. 
‘The idea was born in Payn’s own imagi- 
nation. He never knew of any such 
thing happening, but some years after the 
story was published it was announced in 
the Philadelphia Ledger that after a hur- 
ricane in the Miami Valley which tore 
down a number of old trees, and among 
them a large oak, there was found in 
the hollow of the fallen oak a human 
skeleton with some brass buttons and 
shreds of clothing and a pocketbook with 
a number of papers. 

The man’s name was Roger Vanderberg. 
lle was a captain in the Revolutionary 
Army, and was captured by the Indians. 
He managed to effect his escape, but found 
himself hard pressed by his savage foes, 
and took refuge in the hollow of the oak. 
Then came a fearful discovery. He had 
miscalculated the depth of the hollow, and 
there was no escape. He chose rather to 
starve than to surrender to the torture of 
the stake, and in the uncertain light of the 
snows wrote entries in a diary. Here is 


one entry: “November 10.—Five days with- 
out food. When I sleep I dream of luscious 
fruits and flowing streams. The stars laugh 
at my misery. It is snowing now. I freeze 
while I starve. God pity me!” The en- 
tries cover a period of eleven days. 


A third story which had to do with a 
house in a Scottish provincial town has 
several points of resemblance to a story 
that was very widely exploited in the 
American newspapers a month or two 
ago. ‘The house was tenanted by a 
widow, the heroine of the tale. 


The husband of this lady was a singular 
character, and passionately devoted to an- 
tiquarian pursuits. He converted the up- 
per part of his house into a museum, and 
built a special room for himself, lighted and 
ventilated in a peculiar manner. Among his 
other curiosities there were two skeletons, 
which he dusted and brushed himself. The 
dread of the skeletons was so great that 
not one of the servants willingly approached 
the staircase leading to the room in which 
they were deposited. They all united in de- 
claring that very strange sounds were heard 
to proceed from the floor. By and by his 
wife died, and he came into possession of 
an ample fortune. A great change passed 
over his appearance. He began to be spruce 
in his dress, gay and courteous in his man- 
ners, and accessible to strangers. By and 
by he prevailed on a very beautiful young 
lady, a portionless daughter of the curate, 
to become his wife. He told her plainly be- 
forehand that if she married him she must 
submit to some disagreeable restrictions, as 
he had made up his mind never to leave 
the town in which he resided; there would, 
therefore, be no bridal tour. The lady 
agreed, and she was treated with a great 
deal of kindness, and allowed occasionally 
to leave the home, though her husband never 
accompanied her in any of her excursions. 
In about ten years after the marriage the 
vault in which the remains of the first wife 
were deposited was opened in consequence 
of some necessary repairs. It appeared that 
the undertaker had abstracted the leaden 
coffin in which the body had been encased, 
and the wooden one fell to pieces, disclos- 
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ing the corpse. The perfect state of the a few minutes of strong perturbation the 
body attracted attention, a face, ghastly, it man exclaimed: “Gentlemen, I 

is true, but still undecayed, appeared be- ing witness to prove my innocence 

neath the mouldering shroud. On exami- crime imputed to me.” He led 

nation, the supposed corpse proved to be a the upper floor, opened several doors, and 
wax figure, and an outcry arose that murder _ brought out a person who was no other than 





had been committed. One of the magistrates his first wife. He had contrived to keep 


of the place proceeded to the antiquarian’s her in close confinement during this 


above, and bluntly told him the facts. After period of her existence. 


BALLADE OF BITTER REGRETS 


BY W. T. LARNED 


We like your MS. immensely, but we fear our readers in Kokomo—Extract 


from a recently deciphered Babylonian brick. . 


Ort I abide in Omar’s tent, 
From youth have I devoured Defoe, 
The Bible is my special bent, 

My masters—Kipling, Shaw & Co. 
Yet am I humble. Yea, although 
With prose and rhyme I pay my rent, 
Sour is my wine, my cake is dough: 

I do not make the slightest dent 
On craniums in Kokomo. 


In Utica I was not pent. 
“Go West!” cried Greeley. I did go. 
Varied the vagrant years I’ve spent 
Amidst the sage-brush and the snow. 
Mormon I’ve met, and Navajo, 
With cowboy quips my speech is blent; 
Nathless my noose I never throw 
So it will circle, as it’s meant, 
And hog-tie haughty Kokomo. 


Sometimes I think: Had Byron sent 

His Zoe mou, sas agapo 
To Edinboro’s “lit’ry gent” 

Who vilified his verses so, 

Back would have come this body blow: 
My Laird—Let lads of Kew and Kent 
Greet o’er the verses to your jo. 

Aiblins with Athens you’re acquent, 
But, mon, ve no ken Kokomo. 
L’Envor 

Brothers who do create, invent, 

Come, listen to my tremolo: 

Back by the door through which you went, 

Or else—consider Kokomo. 





. 





BUILDING A PLAY BACKWARD 


BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


Mr. JOHN GALSWORTHY’S recent novel, 
The Dark Flower—which is a great 
work of art—tells three distinct love- 
stories, that happen to the same hero at 
different periods of his career. In order 
to avoid monotony, the author has em- 
ployed a different chronological pattern 
for each of the three sections of his 
novel. In telling the first story, he be- 
gins at the beginning; in telling the sec- 
ond story, he begins approximately at the 
iddle; and in telling the third story, he 
begins at the very end. 

It is obvious that, so long as the nov- 
elist exhibits his events in a pattern that 





reveals their logical relation, it is not at 
all necessary that he should present them 
in chronological succession. In the first 
chapter of Pendennis, the hero is seven- 
teen years old; the second chapter nar- 
rates the marriage of his parents, and his 
own birth and boyhood; and at the out- 
set of the third chapter, he is only sixteen 
vears of age. Stories may be told back 
ward through time as well as forward. 
Thackeray often begins a chapter with 
an event that happened one day and ends 
it with an event that happened several 
days before,——working his way back- 
ward from effects to causes, instead of 
forward from causes to effects. 

In reviewing any passage of our own 
experience, we are more likely to think 
backward from the last event than for- 


ward from tl 


ie first. Retrogression in 
time is, therefore, a natural device of nar- 
rative; and it is not at all surprising to 
find it thoroughly established as a con- 
vention of the novel. What is surpris- 
ing, on the other hand, is the fact that 
it has not yet been established as a con- 
vention of the drama. 

I know of no play in which events 
have been exhibited in a pattern of re- 
verted time. Of course, a present event 
is frequently employed as the exciting 
cause of a conversation which expounds 


some previous event; and, in such in- 
stances, the discovery of what has hap- 
pened in the past is often more impor- 
tant to the audience than the observation 
of what is happening in the present. 
But, in these expository passages, the 
past events are merely talked about and 
never actually acted on the stage. In 
Romance, by Mr. Edward Sheldon, a 
prologue in the present is followed by a 
three-act play which narrates events that 
happened over forty years before; but, in 
the structure of the play itself, there is 
no retrogression in time. More inter- 
esting, from our present point of view, 
is the device of Sir Arthur Pinero in 
turning back the clock at the outset of 
the third act of The Thunderbolt. At 
the end of the second act, in the house of 
Thaddeus Mortimore, a servant arrives 
with a message from his brother James. 
The third act, in the house of James 
Mortimore, overlaps the second act in 
time; and an entire scene is acted out 
before the servant is instructed to set 
out with the message for Thaddeus. 
This simple expedient, which is used in 
nearly every novel, seemed exceedingly 
surprising in the drama; but there can 
be no question that, in The Thunder- 
bolt, its employment was both useful and 
successful. 

Might it not be interesting to go a 
step farther and build an entire drama 
backward,—to construct a three-act play, 
for instance, in which the first act should 
happen in the autumn, the second act in 
the preceding summer, and the third act 
in the previous spring? Let us imagine 
a tragedy, for instance, in which, wit! 
no preliminary exposition, a murder or 
a suicide is acted out in the initial act. 
This would naturally awaken in the au- 
dience a desire to understand the motives 
which had culminated in the crime. 
Then, in the second act, we could ex- 
hibit the crucial event which had made 
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the murder or the suicide inevitable. 
Again, the audience would be stimulated 
+ thir k b: *k a ] = »ffec . — 
to thin ackWard trom effects to causes 
and to wonder what had brought this 


crucial event about. Lastly, in the third 


act, several previous events could be dis- 
played, which would finally clear up the 
mystery by expounding the initidtion of 


the narrative. 

Or, to invent an example in the mood 
of comedy, let us imagine a first act 
which should exhibit the hopelessly un- 
happy home life of a kindly and reason- 
able man who is married to a peevish 
and unreasonable woman. The heroine 
is pretty, let us say, and there are some 
seeds of poetry in her nature that flower 
every now and then to momentary love- 
But, like many people who are 
not incapable of poetry, she abandons 
herself utterly to the emotion of the mo- 
ment; and whenever this emotion is not 
pleasant, she makes life miserable for 
anybody who is near her. Because she is 
pretty, she has always been spoiled. She 


is selfish, she is jealous, she is vain; and 
whenever these ignoble motives are in 
any slight degree assailed, she breaks out 
into a violent fit of temper. Just now, 
in response to an insistent question, her 
husband has told her that she looks bet- 
ter in pink than in blue. ‘The heroine, 
is antagonistic, at once 


Liness, 


whose _ instinct 
prefers blue; she does not see why her 
husband, if he her—he said he 
loved her—should not admit that she 
would look well in anything; and she 
proceeds to kick the furniture. The 
husband seeks refuge in reading The 
Wind in the Willows—whereupon she 
knocks the book out of his hand. Very 
gently he remarks: “You didn’t seem 
like this, dear, before we were married,” 
And on that backward-looking line the 
curtain falls. The second act shows 
them in their courtship, two years be- 
fore. The romance of falling in love 
has brought out all the lyric loveliness 
hat is latent in the complex nature of 
the heroine. Her prospective husband 
sees her at her best, and only at her best. 
Her family could tell him that she is 
hard to live with; but—glad enough to 


loves 
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get her married—they refrain from do- 
ing so. Besides, her brother is a gentle- 
man. The hero is his friend: but what 
can a decent fellow do in such a dilem- 
ma? The heroine seems lovable indeed, 
when she graciously accepts a large bou- 
quet of orchids, and reads aloud by 
golden lamp-light the forlorn and lovely 
little lyrics of Christina Rossetti. “The 
hero proposes marriage: is accepted: and 
the curtain falls—Would not this little 
comedy gain greatly in ironic emphasis 
by being acted backward in time instead 
of forward? The question, “What hap- 
pened before?”, is fully as suspensive as 
the question, “What happens next?”: 
and, in this instance, it is by farthe more 
important question of the two. 

Though novels are frequently nar- 
rated in a pattern of reverted time, this 
proposal to build a play backward may 
seem so revolutionary that most techni- 
cians would dismiss it as impossible. 
But, why? The answer, of course, is 
obvious; but I am not at all sure that it 
is final. ‘To follow a narrative forward, 
from cause to effect, requires a synthetic 
exercise of mind; and to follow it back- 
ward, from effect to cause, requires an 
analytic exercise. Of these two activi- 
ties of mind, the analytic demands a 
greater alertness of intelligence, and a 
greater fixity of attention, than the syn- 
thetic. The collective mind of a helter- 
skelter theatre audience is less alert and 
less attentive than the individual mind 
of a cultivated reader. Furthermore, 
the reader of a novel, if his mind becomes 
muddled by the juggling of chronology, 
may always suspend his reading to turn 
back a dozen or a hundred pages and 
reread some finger-pointing passage 
whose significance he has forgotten; 
whereas the auditors of a play can never 
halt the performance to reinform them- 
selves of some point that they have 
missed. Also, the theatre-going public 
abhors novelty, and never reads the pro- 
gramme. ‘These arguments—and many 
more—are so familiar that they need not 
be repeated in detail. Yet something 
may now be said upon the other side. 

To students of the history of the 
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drama, one of the most important phe- 
nomena of the last hundred years has 
been the very rapid development that 
has taken place, from decade to decade, 
in the intelligence of the theatre-going 
public. The average audience is at pres- 
ent more alert and more attentive than 
ever before in the history of the theatre. 
This point is evidenced by the fact that, 
throughout the last century, the tech- 
nique of the prevailing type of drama 
has grown progressively less synthetic 
and more analytic. The prevailing pat- 
tern of the drama sixty or seventy years 
ago was the pattern that was worked out 
by Eugéne Scribe for the so-called “well 
made play.” Scribe devoted his first act 
to a very thorough exposition, and only 
at the curtain-fall introduced an element 
of forward-looking action. ‘Then, at the 
outset of the second act, he started his 
narrative in motion; and thereafter he 
followed it forward in time, to the cli- 
max and the close. He never asked his 
audience to think backward. He worked 
entirely from causes to effects, and cen- 
tred his suspense in the obvious question, 
“What will happen next?” 

Contrast this utterly synthetic pattern 
—a formula for putting two and two 
together, instead of for taking four apart 
—with the intricately analytic pattern 
that was developed, forty years later, by 
Henrik Ibsen. Ibsen catches his story 
very late in its career, and reveals the 
antecedent incidents in little gleams of 
backward-looking dialogue. His method 
has often been compared with that of 
Sophocles; but there is this essential dif- 
ference,—that, whereas the Athenian 
audience always knew the story in ad- 
vance and therefore did not need an ex- 
position, Ibsen was required to expound 
a series of antecedent circumstances at the 
same time that he was developing his ca- 
tastrophe. For, instead of compacting 
his exposition into the first act—accord- 
ing to the formula of Scribe—he re- 
vealed it, little by little, throughout the 
progress of the play. In the first act, he 
expounded only so much as the audience 
needed to know in order to understand 
the second; in this, in turn, he expounded 
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such further antecedent incidents as 
were necessary to an appreciation of the 
third act; and so on, to the end of the 
play. In Rosmersholm, for instance, he 
is still expounding in the very last mo- 
ments of the final act. 

This method requires the auditor to 
think backward, and therefore presup- 
poses a more intelligent audience than 
the straightforward formula of Scribe. 
But, very recently, that masterly tech- 
nician, M. Henry Bernstein, has gone a 
step further in forcing the audience to 
observe a story in retrospectory review 
Instead of scattering his expository pas- 
sages throughout the play, as Ibsen did, 
M. Bernstein now compacts them into 
a single act; but, with a startling over- 
turning of the formula of Scribe, he ex- 
hibits this act last instead of first,—set- 
ting it forth as an epilogue, instead of 
as a prologue, to the action. 

This new formula was first exempli- 
fied by M. Bernstein in L’Assaut, which 
was acted last season in America under 
the title of The Attack. A noted poli- 
tician who is running for office is ac- 
cused of having committed a crime many 
years before. Either he is innocent or 
he is guilty: and this dilemma is set be- 
fore us in the first act. The second act 
develops the presumption that he is in- 
nocent, until his innocence is publicly es- 
tablished by process of law. ‘This is the 
climax of the play. Then, his innocence 
being now beyond question, the hero 
confesses to the heroine that he was ac- 
tually guilty. This is the end of the 
second act. What remains to be done? 
We naturally demand an explanation of 
the circumstances which, so many years 
before, had led this admirable hero to 
commit that reprehensible crime. In his 
third and last act, M. Bernstein ex- 
pounds the facts at length and in detail. 
Now we know: and the play is over. 
This same formula is employed much 
more artfully in The Secret, a later and 
greater work, which will be analysed in 
the present paper. At present, the point 
for us to notice is that M. Bernstein has 
turned the formula of Scribe completely 
upside down, and has chosen to end his 
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drama at the point where Scribe would 
have begun it. 

Shall the development of backward- 
looking narrative stop with M. Bern- 
stein? If not, the only possible next 
step will be to act out events upon the 
in an order that reverses that in 
which they are presumed to have oc- 
curred. The actual action of The At- 
tack and The Secret is straightforward 
in chronology; and it is only in his psy- 
chological effect upon the audience that 
M. Bernstein appears to build his plays 
backward. Regarding that next step, 
which now seems so revolutionary, the 
critic can only wonder if some very clever 
playwright will attempt it in the future. 
are certain stories which are 
seen most naturally if we follow them 
forward from causes to effects; but there 
are certain other stories which can be un- 
derstood most truly only if we follow 
them backward from effects to causes. 
As a matter of experiment, it would be 
extremely interesting if some playwright 
should soon set before us a story of this 
type in the perspective of reverted time. 


stage in 
} 


‘here 


“THE SECRET 


Considered as a technical achievement, 
The Secret is perhaps the most wonder- 
ful of all the plays of M. Henry Bern- 
stein. ‘The work of this author is al- 
ready so well known in America that it 
is scarcely necessary to state that his 
plays are nothing more than tours de 
His plots are marvellously con- 
structed, his characters are true to life, 
his dialogue is pithy and compact; and 
yet we always feel by instinct that he is 
not a great dramatist. ‘The reason for 
this feeling is that he never heightens 
our interest in life or adds to our under- 
standing of it. He lacks the God-given 
ability to make us care about his charac- 
ters. We see them suffer, but we do not 
take them to our hearts and feel their 
sufferings as our own. His work is too 
objective, too abstract, to appeal to us 
as human. But, considered solely as a 
craftsman, he is the most ingenious ar- 
tist in the drama at the present time. 

In The Secret, M. Bernstein, for a 


force. 
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full half of his play, makes us think [or, 
rather, allows us to think] that his hero- 
ine is one sort of person; and then turns 
about, in the second half of the second 
act, and proves to us that she is a totally 
different sort of person. Amazed at the 
contradiction of the two opinions of her 
character which we have held 
sively, we find ourselves still groping for 
an explanation of this personal enigma. 
This explanation is afforded in the third 
and final act. Here again, as in The 
Attack, M. Bernstein has deferred his 
exposition till the end of the play, in- 
stead of giving it at the beginning. 
Thereby he has created what may be 
called an analytical suspense,—@ suspense 
of asking not, “What happens. next ?”, 
but, ““Why did these things happen?” 
This is perhaps the nearest approach to 
building a play backward which has ever 
yet been made in the theatre of the world. 

It will be noted also that M. Bern- 
stein has brushed aside one of the most 
commonly accepted dogmas of the the- 
atre,—the dogma that a dramatist must 
never keep a secret from his audience. 
The entire purpose of his pattern is to 
deceive his auditors for half the play, 
and then to use the other half to unde- 
ceive them. A considerable section of 
his second act runs parallel to the third 
act of Othello, with the heroine playing 
the part of Iago; but as yet we have seen 
no reason to suspect that she is not a 
generous and honest woman. It is as if 
Shakespeare, up to the middle of his third 
act, had allowed us to see Iago only as 
he appeared to the eyes of his general— 
“This fellow’s of exceeding honesty,” 
and had not allowed us to perceive the 
error until it became evident to Othello 
himself. 

If this pattern had been proposed in 
advance to any jury of dramatic critics 
[including the present writer], it would 
have been rejected as unfeasible, because 
of the traditional belief that no audience 
will submit to the necessity of altering 
its entire conception of a character in the 
middle of a play. Yet M. Bernstein de- 
liberately chose this pattern, in defiance 
of tradition; and his play has pleased 


succes- 
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“A considerable 
playing the part of Iago.’”’ In this scene, as a 
bewildered husband starts upstairs to fight a mar 
heroine and her husband endeavor vainly to r 
the public, in both Paris and New York. 
Here, again, we encounter a_ poetical 
evidence of the vanity of dogma, and an 
indication that no principle can ever be 
considered final in dramatic criticism. 


“THE LAND OF PROMISE” 


An emphatic contrast to the compacted 
pattern of The Secret is afforded by the 
loose and straggling structure of The 
Land of Promise, by Mr. W. Somerset 
Maugham. None of the incidents of the 
narrative are expounded retrospectively, 
but all of them are acted out in chrono- 
logical Scribe would have 
approved of this pattern, because it is so 
utterly synthetic; but to a contemporary 
audience such extreme simplicity seems 
merely dull. 

In the first act, a young woman who 
has served for ten years as companion to 
an elderly lady in Tunbridge Wells is 
suddenly left destitute by the death of 
her employer, and decides to go out to 
Manitoba to seek support on her broth- 
er’s farm. This is all that happens in 


succession. 


portion of the second act runs parallel to the third act of Othell 
result of the insidious suggestions of the heroine, a 
whom he 


with the heroine 


suspects to be a lover of his wife. Both the 


strain him 


the first act: this material is not inter- 
esting in itself, and is not at all dra- 
matic: and the critic finds it difficult to 
understand why Mr. Maugham did not 
begin his play in Manitoba, where the 
action really starts, and expound the 
material of this first act in five minutes 
of retrospective dialogue. Possibly he 
was trying to exhibit a contrast between 
the sheltered life of England and the 
cruder life of Canada; but, since his first 
act is utterly devoid of life, this inten- 
tion has not been fulfilled. 

The heroine does not like the life of 
Manitoba, and objects to washing dishes 
in her brother’s house in return for her 
support. She is regarded, not unjustly, 
as a shirker and a snob by her brother’s 
wife, a practical and earnest woman 
who had formerly been a waitress in 
Winnipeg. ‘There is a squabble between 
these contrasted sisters-in-law; and in 
order to escape from bondage in her 
brother’s house, the heroine impetuously 
agrees to marry a farm-hand whom she 
has always hated. 
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as been bro 


This man takes her to his own shack 
and A genuinely 
dramatic third act is developed, which 
intertwines the two themes of The Great 
Divide and The Taming of the Shrew. 
This is followed by and 
commonplace last act, in which the hero- 
ine, having suddenly inherited a sum of 
ind being thereby granted an op- 
to return to England, decides 
with her husband and 
farm 


orders her to be useful. 


an expected 


money 
portunity 
g1ves 


trom 


to remain 
him 
ruin. 


the money to save his 
be dificult to dramatise 
All that would be necessary 
would be to start the story at what is 
now the middle of the second act, and to 
develop a last act which should result 
from an evolution of character instead 
ot trom a fabrication of coincidence. 
But, in its present form, The Land of 
Promise is the poorest play of Mr. 
Maugham’s—with the single exception 
of The Explorer—which has far 
been presented in New York. 


It would not 
this play. 


thus 


“THE PHILANDERER” 
When The 


rehearsed 


Philanderer was about to 
in Mr. Bernard 
Shaw told the actress who had been se- 
lected for the part of Julia that she 
would have a very difficult task in han- 
dling the first act, “because, you know, 
the first act ought to be the third.” If 
The Land of suffers because 
the play begins too early in the chrono- 
logic al procession ot the story, The Phri- 
landerer sufters because it too 
late. The first act is the climax of the 
play, and the three acts that follow con- 
stitute a lengthy anticlimax. 

The Philanderer was written twenty 
years ago and was only the second play 
from the pen of Mr. Shaw. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that it is less adept 
in technical accomplishment than many 
What 
seems a little more surprising is that the 
ideas which seemed so novel when Mr. 
Shaw propounded them in 1893 should 
strike us at the present time as weary and 


be London, 


) 
I romise 


begins 


of his more recent compositions. 
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nineties is a creature of the 


nd sl 
outworn. Ibsen is now so generally un- 
derstood that there is no longer any 
point to Mr. Shaw’s invention of the 
Ibsen Club, an organisation of unwom- 
anly women and unmanly men, whose 
heads had been turned by the first pro- 
duction of A Doll’s House in England 
in 1889. The “new woman” of the 
early nineties is also a creature of the 
past, and it seems no longer funny to 
dress a girl up in masculine attire and 
show her aping the manners of men. 
And, as to the pursuit of men by women, 
Mr. Shaw himself has made this idea so 
familiar to contemporary thought by his 
later and greater comedy, Man and 
Superman, that his earlier expression of 
it now strikes us as a feeble iteration. 


“THE NEW HENRIETTA” 


The revival of Bronson Howard’s 
comedy, The Henrietta, should be wel- 
comed both by elder theatre-goers, to 
whom it offers an occasion for renewing 
a ‘pleasant memory, and by younger 
theatre-goers, to whom it affords an op- 


ow her apit 


nger funny to 


g the 


portunity to acquaint themselves with 
one of the most important items in the 
history of our native drama. The Hen- 
rietta, which was produced in 1887, was 
the earliest attempt to exhibit the dra- 
matic elements in American business- 
life; and to this day it remains a better 
drama than any of the host of plays 
which have been devised in imitation 
of it. 

For the present revival, the piece has 
been “modernised” by Messrs. Winchell 
Smith and Victor Mapes. These col- 
laborators with a dead dramatist have 
done their work with taste and tact. 
They have cut out the soliloquies and 
the asides of the original text; they have 
introduced telephones and motor-cars; 
they have multiplied the figures of the 
financial transactions; they have made 
the villain a son-in-law, instead of a son, 
of the elderly hero; and they have soft- 
ened the melodramatic mood of the 
scene at the climax of the raid in Wall 
Street: but, to all intents and purposes, 
they have left the original play intact, 
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> curtain-fall 
} 


of the se 
a quarter o 


mposec 
h 


c ! 
tly theatrical 


to make its appeal upon the strength of 
Bronson Howard’s own ability. 

Considered in comparison with the 
best contemporary plays, this comedy 
composed a quarter of a century ago 
seems less related to actuality and more 
frankly and honestly theatrical. It 
would be easy to demonstrate that cer- 
tain moments in the story are untrue to 
life; but these moments are by no means 
the least amusing in the comedy. The 
Henrietta was composed in a_ period 
when the best playwrights believed that 
the purpose of the theatre was to afford 
entertainment to the public. Our best 
playwrights now believe that the purpose 
of the theatre is to tell the truth about 
life, whether it be entertaining or not. 
Between these two ideals any individual 
is free to take his choice—according to 
the number of his years. 

“THE LEGEND OF LEONORA” 

Considered from the technical point of 
view, The Legend of Leonora is the 
weakest play that has been issued by Sir 
James Barrie since the far-off days of 


Little Mary. It was written three years 
before the author had embarked 
upon his present practice of writing one- 


avo, 


to exhibit, cu- 
called a one-act 


act plays; but it seems 


riously, what may be 
habit of the mind. 
The single act in 
features of the narrative are 
trated has been subdivided into two acts 
the second and the third of the present 
production —by the expedient ot drop- 
ping the curtain to indicate a pause of 
This single act is 
set in a court-room. Leonora, a mother 
of seven children, is on trial for murder. 
travelling in a railway 
compartment with her little daughter, 
Milly, who was suffering with a sniffy 
cold. A man in the same compartment 
had opened the window. Leonora had 


which the essential 


concen- 


only a few minutes. 


She had been 


twice requested him to close it, and he 
had twice refused. “Thereupon she had 
pushed him out of the compartment, so 
that he fell headlong on the tracks. Af- 
ter that, Leonora had shut the window. 
These facts are clearly evident: but the 
essential femininity of Leonora so charms 
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ial femininity of Leonor 
e€ prosecution, that they all 


unconscl 


a so charms the jury, the judge, the witnesses, and even the 
ously conspire to invent a romantic interpretation of 


which results in the triumphal acquittal of the heroine.” 


the jury, the judge, the witnesses, and 
even the attorney for the prosecution, 
that they all unconsciously conspire to 
invent a romantic interpretation of the 
evidence which results in the triumphant 
acquittal of the heroine. 

This fantastic act is followed by an 
epilogue [called the fourth act] which 
is empty of dramatic action and of any 
real significance, and preceded by a pro- 
logue [called the first act] which is in 
itself an interesting one-act comedy but 
exhibits no necessary narrative relation 
to the court-room scene. 

In structure, The Legend of Leonora 
Many 
passages of the play reveal the well-re- 
membered charm of 


is a thing of shreds and patches. 


whimsi- 
but the piece as a whole is ex- 


3arrie’s 
ality; 
tremely thin in substance, excessively 
tantastical in mood, and enigmatic in in- 
tention. 
‘A THOUSAND YEARS AGO” 

he interesting literary pedigree of Mr. 

Percy MacKaye’s romance of the orient, 


entitled 4 Thousand Years Ago, is told 
in detail in the preface and the introduc- 
tion to the published text.* In the pres- 
ent brief review, it is sufficient to say 
that Mr. MacKaye has retold the tradi- 
tional tale of Turandot, the Princess of 
Pekin, with many inventions and im- 
provements of his own. He has used 
the ancient legend as a background of 
fantastic Chinese tapestry; and in the 
foreground he has exhibited the antics of 
a group of tattered histrions of Carlo 
Gozzi, who, expelled from Venice by the 
triumph of the realistic dramas of Gol- 
doni, have wandered all the way to 
China in search of adventure and ro- 
mance. ‘The capocomico of this fantas- 
tic company is permitted by the Emperor 
of China to assume dominion for a day; 
and in the brief time allotted to him, 
he contrives to unite the Princess Tu- 
randot with that noble but outlandish 

*A Thousand Years Ago. By Percy Mac- 
Kaye. With an Introduction by Clayton 


Hamilton. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day, Page and Company. 
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“A THOUSAND YEARS 


tattered histr 


love whom she has believed theretofore 
to be a beggar. 

A Thousand Years Ago was produced 
under the stage-direction of Mr. J. C. 
Huffman; and this production is ex- 
tremely interesting as the first exhibition 
in the American theatre of an effort to 
apply the ideas and the zwsthetic methods 
of Professor Max Reinhardt, of Berlin. 
The production is far from perfect. Ex- 
ception might be taken to many of the 
colour-schemes, to some of the linear de- 
signs, and to much of the lighting; but 
the effort is, on the whole, appealing to 
the public, and should be commended 
as a first step in the right direction. 


“THE THINGS THAT COUNT” 


The peril that besets a Christmas 
comedy is that, the more it is fitted to 
the Christmas season, the less it is likely 
to survive it. Most people have a habit 
of forgetting their Christmas sentiments 
a short time after they have relegated 
their Christmas trees to the ash-man; 
and it is difficult to interest them any 
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Car Gozz ermitte by the 


longer in the hanging up of stockings 
after February rolls around. 

But a little Christmas comedy by Mr. 
Laurence Eyre, entitled The Things 
That Count, deserves to outlive the pass- 
ing of the Christmas season. It is a sim- 
ple and ingratiating play; and its whole- 
some emotion and tender sentiment afford 
a needed relief from that atmosphere of 
moral horror which has pervaded too 
many of the plays of the present season. 

The story is a little commonplace; 
but it is human and it is real. Also, the 
author has told it with considerable skill. 
Mr. Eyre is an actor, and it is therefore 
not surprising that his play is workman- 
like. The plot is straightforwardly con- 
structed, and all the parts are adequately 
characterised. What is, perhaps, a little 
more surprising in this first play by an 
actor, is the author’s literary gift. He 
writes both prettily and wittily, as the 
Though this present 
may not survive the Christmas 
season for which it was deliberately 
planned, it will be interesting to watch 
for future plays by Mr. Laurence Eyre. 


occasion requires. 


piece 





THE MAN WHO WROTE “OLD FOLKS 
AT HOME” 


BY AGNES FOSTER CROSBY 


FirTy years ago this month the cities of 
Pittsburgh and Alleghany went to a 
funeral. Schools were closed, bank doors 
barred and business men forgot 
their bargaining and trading. “They 
mourned a common friend, for Stephen 
Collins Foster, born in Pittsburgh and 
raised in the smaller city across the river, 
had died in New York the week before, 
and his body had been sent West to be 
laid in the old burying ground which had 
been one of the many gifts of his father 
to the city of his birth. If a public guess- 
ing match could be had it would be inter- 
esting to see how many persons in these 
United States could tell offhand who 
Stephen Foster was, and what he did, or, 
to put the question inversely, Who wrote 
“Old Folks at Home,” “Old Black Joe,” 
“Old Dog Tray,” “Nelly Bly,” and 
“My Old Kentucky Home” ? 

Colonel William Barclay Foster, the 
father of the poet, took his bride across 
the mountains from Chambersburg on 
horseback in the spring of 1817 and built 


were 





STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER 


for her ‘The White Cottage’ which 
later, as their family grew up, came to 
be the centre of a dignified and generous 





FOSTER’S GRAVE IN 


ALLEGHANY CEMETERY 


hospitality. This cottage still stands at 
the junction of Penn and Butler Streets, 
and there is now on foot a movement 
whereby the city of Pittsburgh aims to 
obtain the property and preserve it as 
another monument to her talented son. 
There, July 4, 1826, the same day that 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson died, 
Stephen Collins Foster was born, the 
youngest of a family of seven. 

Though never very much of a student 
at school, Stephen soon exhibited individ- 
ual gifts. His sister, Eliza, had a much 
loved guitar and Stephen insisted upon 
picking out tunes on its strings. Also 
there is the story that one day his mother 
took him with her on a shopping expedi- 
tion and while she was interested in her 
purchases, the child’s eyes fell on a flageo- 
let. He knew that somehow or other it 
could be made to sing music, and he was 
soon struggling through its tones and 
half tones. Presently his mother and the 
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THE OLD FOSTER HOMESTEAD, WHERE THE AUTHOR WAS BORN. THE CITY OF PITTSBURGH IS NOW 
IRYING TO RAISE FUNDS FOR THE PURCHASE OF THIS HISTORIC PLACE 
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The Man Who Wrote 


astonished clerks were treated to a fairly 
true rendition of “Hail Columbia” by a 
seven-year-old youngster who had never 
had such an instrument in his hands be- 
fore. His original work began when Fos- 
ter was about nineteen. Then theatre-go- 
ing was a much greater treat than it is 
in these days. Young people were thrown 
more upon their own resources for their 
entertainment. Partly to meet this need, 
young Foster formed a club which met 
at the White Cottage twice a week. 
‘There the members sang over and over 
again the songs then in favour, until 
Foster suggested that they try something 
original. His first offer was ‘The 
Louisiana Belle,” followed the next week 
by “Old Uncle Ned.” This immediately 
caught the popular fancy. Being a poet 
and not a business man, these songs were 
promptly presented by Foster to Mr. 
Peters, the Cincinnati publisher, when 
that gentleman admired them. From 
them and “Oh Sussanah,” Mr. Peters 
made ten thousand dollars, while the au- 
thor of them made nothing except name 
ind fame. 

Undoubtedly the best known and most 
popular of Foster’s songs is “The Old 
Folks at Home.” Five years after its 
first appearance four hundred thousand 
copies of it were sold. It is probably the 
most extensively translated song in the 
worid. Every language in Europe has 
its version of it, and even in Asia and 
Africa the natives have thrilled to its 
melodies sung in their own tongues. 
‘The song was written for Christy, the 
minstrel, who asked Foster for something 
new which he might sing before publica- 
tion. Again the writer’s generosity and 
lack of business methods would have in- 
terfered with his finances had not his 
brother, Morrison, intervened and ob- 
tained a bonus of five hundred dollars 
for the privilege Christy asked. This ex- 
plains the fact that the first editions of 
the song appeared under Christy’s name 
as author, a mistake which was later cor- 
rected. Most of the songs which are 
accredited to Foster are doubly his, both 
words and music coming from his pen. 
He never aspired to be a great pianist, 
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but his touch on the keyboard was won- 
derful, and his voice sweet and true. It 
was, however, on the flute that he ex- 
celled, bringing from it the full rich notes 
that only a master can. The home life 
in the White Cottage was congenial and 
happy. Foster’s devotion to his mother 
was the strongest influence of his life. 
His marriage in 1850 to Miss Jane Mc- 
Dowell did not turn out as happily as 
might have been wished. The young 
wife was apparently out of sympathy 
with his work, and while he was turning 
out his gems she thought he was wasting 
time as a dreamer and a visionary. 

Very sensitive and retiring, Foster 
made few close friends, but he clung al- 
most passionately to his old acquaint- 
ances, His manner was abstracted, and 
it was common for him to walk down the 
street, his eyes on the ground, seeing no 
one, hearing nothing but the music of his 
own heart. Vulgarity and coarseness 
were absolutely foreign to the man. 
Whatever may have been his weaknesses, 
and undoubtedly he had his share of 
them, nowhere do we hear aught against 
his bearing and manner toward a woman, 
no one comes forward with a disparaging 
story or anecdote. 

It is generally supposed that no one 
not born and raised in the South could 
produce such compositions as Foster’s, 
but except for some pleasure trips on 
steamboats owned by his brother, Dun- 
ning, Foster saw little and knew little of 
the South. No doubt many trifling inci- 
dents of these outings lingered in the 
poet’s impressionable brain and _ later 
found expression in his songs. Not un- 
til 1900 did Pittsburgh have any monu- 
ment to Stephen Foster. Then by popu- 
lar subscription a handsome granite and 
bronze statue was raised just inside the 
main gateway to Highland Park. Mo- 
retti, the sculptor, has been most happy 
in his conception and execution of his 
commission and represents Foster sitting 
with pencil and paper ready to jot down 
some immortal melody, while below and 
beside him, Uncle Ned strums happily on 
his banjo, with fingers that do really look 
like “cane in the brake.” 
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THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN’S LIBRARY . 
BY ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK 
Librarian of the St. Louis Public Library 
V—REeECUPERATIVE BIBLIOPHILY 


” 


“NEITHER a borrower nor a lender be, tion, he would be looked upon as dis- 


vs Polonius to his son. We all nod honest. But “books are different,” and 
ur heads in approval as we read, and it is because they are different that this 
then we keep on borrowing and lending, article becomes the fitting climax to a 


just as before. The fact is that borrow- — series on ‘“The Making of an American’s 
. ] 





ng and lending are necessary in our so-_Library.”’ For a library, beigg a colle 
| and economic system: they are the tion, is formed by accretion, and it is 
one concession of that system in the di- accretion in the net, not the gross, that 
rection of communism. ‘The man who _ is effective. What a man has, in the 
would hesitate to share the ownership way of a library, is not what he has 
his goods with those who lack them quired, but that sum diminished by what 
vill occasionally part with some of then his friends have borrowed. 
provisionally and temporarily by way of There was a time when, if a man had 
t loan. “he man who would die rather no funds to buy books, he must pertorc¢ 
k an alms, out and out, wil borrow from his friends, if he would 
ly borrow, if he can find some one _ read at all. Literature thus teems with 
to lend to him. ‘The trouble is that al allusions to book-lending and book-bo: 
thi lending and borrowing, whicl rowing; to the unappreciative borrower 
yuld be but a temporary transfer of | and the borrower who does not return 
ownership, amounts in many cases to the his loan—the man who, to quote Lord 
permanent transfer which it professes not Eldon’s witticism, is “backward in a 
be. This is notoriously the case with counting but practised in book-keeping ;” 
certain small objects—umbrellas, for in- to the churlish lender and the selfish 
nce, It is unfortunately coming to owners who refuse to lend at all those 
e so with books. ‘The man who is whom Rabelais savagely terms the “ras 
ked to lend a book nowadays thinks cally rabble of people who will not 
o much of his willingness to lend lend.” 
s of the possibility of losing sight of his Leigh Hunt, in his essay on “My 
ty altogether. He can rely neither Books,” calls himself a “meek son in a 
n ental ability nor on the cvenet il family of book losers,” and asserts that 
ter of the would-be borrower, for he lost half a dozen decent-sized libraries 
e proved no bars to the appro- before his thirty-eighth year. He casti 
priation of property in books. It is not gates, under the revealing disguise of 
wilful retention as the absence nitials, the friends who have borrowe 
1 stimulus to restitution. "The bor- his books, never to return them; yet he 
ver sees the voli me oO casionall and confesses that he himself never sees an 
recognises its ownership. “Oh, interesting book on another’s shelf with 
ere is that book of Smith’s,” he says to out wishing to carry it off. 
self; “I must leave that at his house Charles Lamb classifies his borrowing 
me day in passing.” If he had bor- friends thus: “Some read slow; some 
rowed a horse of Smith and the sight of | mean to read but don’t read; and some 
the animal evoked no more potent reac- neither read nor mean to read, but bor- 
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row to leave you an opinion of their 
sag icity.” 

Such public or semi-public libraries as 
existed in those days did not lend their 
treasures. “They opened their doors to 
the favoured few, and beyond those 
doors their volumes were never suffered 
to go. Now our public libraries lend 
books—some of them at the rate of mil- 
lions of issues annually. It is an easy 
matter for any one to obtain books by 
this kind of loan. But, instead of les- 
sening the demand for private loans, this 
has only stimulated it. By throwing 
open the doors of our large collections, 
we have engendered a thirst for books 
that we cannot wholly satisfy. And it 
is so simple a matter to borrow a book 
from a public library that the borrower 
cannot help resenting an attitude of 
greater retentiveness on the part of a 
friendly private owner. 

Possibly a mistake has been made in 
calling the distribution of books on a 
large scale by a public institution “lend- 
ing” and “borrowing.” It is really co- 
operative use by the public—a book club 
yn a huge scale, where the public buys 
its own books, pays for housing them 


ind making them accessible, and submits 
to the laws imposed under its own au- 
thority to regulate their equitable dis- 
tribution. Does a man “borrow” when 

receives a book under these circum- 
stances? Surely not in the same sense 

when he receives it from a man in 
whose ownership of it he does not share. 
We have, however, assimilated our li- 
brary nomenclature to that properly em- 
ployed when one man lends a book to 
nother. Possibly we may be able to re- 
ciprocate by borrowing the public ma- 
chinery for the protection and insurance 
of the private lender. History presents 
numerous instances of attempts to syste- 
matise the lending of private books and 


still more of generous owners who were 
willing to throw open their collections 
to the use of friends, or even of the pub- 

Plutarch tells us that the library of 
Lucullus was “open to all.” Brander 
Matthews has gathered some rather 
striking instances of book-ow ners who 
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have been liberal of their store—the 
wagon-load of volumes sent to Dickens 
by Carlyle, when asked for aid with the 
Tale of Two Cities; the German book- 
lover whose book-plate bore the motto 
Libi et Amicis—for self and friends; 
the kindred motto of Grolier, Grolierii 
et Amicorum—Grolier’s and his friends’. 
Christian de Savigny went even further 
in his self-abnegation, for his plate bears 
the words non mihi sed aliis, not for 
self but for others. In his essay “On the 
Lending and Marking of Books,” from 
which these items are quoted, Professor 
Matthews gives it as his opinion that, 
while the rare or curious book should 
never be lent, it would be churlish to re- 
fuse to a friend “the book of to-day,— 
the book in print, the book of commerce, 
which can be had anywhere for the ask- 
ing.’ But if any one may obtain the 
book so easily, why borrow it? One is 
tempted to sympathise with Scaliger, 
whose book-plate bears the scriptural 
motto Ite ad vendentes—go to them that 
sell. It is the book difficult to obtain 
elsewhere that one wants to borrow, and 
that the owner should be willing to lend. 
Professor Matthews’s rules, however, in- 
dicate that he is liberal in this respect, 
as in most others. “They are as follows: 

“T never lend a book which I cannot 
replace. I never lend a book of refer- 
ence which I may need myself while it 
is out. I never lend a volume of a set. 
I never lend without taking a receipt, 
signed by the borrower. I never lend a 
book that I cannot afford to lose. | 
never lend a book to a man whom | 
know to be untidy, or careless, or incon- 
siderate; but I give a liberal construc- 
tion to this regulation. And by means 
of these rules I am enabled to reconcile 
my conscience to the individual owner- 
ship of books.” 

Then there was the eccentric English 
philosopher, Henry Cavendish, who 
completely and satisfactorily solved the 
problem of book-lending by placing his 
large library in a house adjoining his resi 
dence and throwing it open to the public 
on the same terms as if it had been a 
public library. Borrowed books were 
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charged to the borrowers, including him- 
self, and their return in a specified time 
was insisted upon and enforced. ‘The 
owner had no less use of his books than 
if they had been stored under his own 
roof. Possibly he lent them to no 
ereater extent. But he lent them, and 
the public borrowed them, under condi- 
tions that protected the rights of both 
lender and borrowers, and ensured the 
return of the books in good condition. 
Think, if you please, what a general 
adoption of this plan might mean, espe- 
cially if the owners of books should de- 
cide to promote efficiency and economy 
by pooling their property and housing 
it under a single roof! 

Something of this kind was proposed 
in an article on “The Gentle Art of 
Book Lending,” contributed to The 
Nineteenth Century (London, June, 
1895), by Mr. George Somes Layard, 
who presented therein a scheme for co- 
operative book-lending by private own- 
ers. Briefly stated, his plan was to form 
a committee of the library-owners of a 
region, appoint an “honourary librarian 
or official go-between,” possibly “some 
capable lady,” and prepare a catalogue 
of the book resources of the district in 
private hands, which, among other 
things, should set forth the particular 
conditions under which each item was 
offered for use—whether by loan, out- 
right, under the librarian’s supervision, 
or at the owner’s house. Machinery 
was elaborated—on paper—for dealing 
with each of these cases. 

I cannot learn that this plan, or any- 
thing resembling it, was ever put into 
practice. The trouble is, of course, that 
it requires machinery—a central office or 
authority of some sort to operate it. It 
is futile to think of placing such ma- 
chinery in the hands of unpaid amateurs, 
and an expert staff is costly. None of 
these objection$§ applies now that the ma- 
chinery for just this kind of supervision 
and control has been elaborated and is 
supported at the expense of the com- 
munity in our public libraries. It is per- 
fectly possible, with the aid of these, to 
realise the philanthropic impulses and to 
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carry out the schemes, which lack of the 
proper machinery has forced, in so many 
instances, to remain without practical 
expression. ‘There is probably no town 
so small that it does not contain books 
worth borrowing. In many places the 
sum of such books in private hands is 
larger than that of all the volumes in 
public and institutional libraries. “These 
books are often far more valuable than 
any that have been purchased, or could 
be afforded, by the local public library. 
Their owners, in many cases, would be 
perfectly willing to allow accredited 
scholars and writers to use the books, 
but the fact that they exist and the place 
where they are kept, are as safely hidden 
from the public as if the books were cast 
into the depths of the sea. 

The local public library would usu- 
ally be a safer place for these volumes 
in every way than the homes of their 
owners. The danger of loss from fire 
and from theft is less. ‘The public li- 
brary, in a small town, that should be 
able to receive from its citizens such an 
accretion as this would be fortunate in- 
deed. That library, that town, those 
public-spirited citizens—are non-exist- 
ent. We are individualists, one and all, 
where property rights are concerned, and 
every one of us wants his property under 
his thumb, not in a place where it is 
easy for some one else to use it. Even 
after he dies, instead of going to the 
public library by request, it and its fel- 
lows are sold and scattered among other 
selfish individualists, and the proceeds 
are given to the heirs to aid in provid- 
ing them with steam yachts and motor 
cars. If we are to devise means to re- 
lease this vast stock of books for the use 
of those who are able to profit by them 
and to turn them to the public service, 
we shall have, I am afraid, to do it in 
such a way as not to remove the books 
from the custody of their owners. 

This means a plan like that elaborated 
by Mr. Layard, except that his central 
committee of amateurs would be _ re- 
placed by the local library board. His 
“capable lady” would still be in the sad- 
dle, for most of our librarians are 





. 
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women; but her capabilities would, 
without doubt, be increased by her li- 
brary-school training, her years of ex- 
perience, and her knowledge of local 
conditions and personalities. Almost 
every town of any size has now, in con- 
nection with its public library, machin- 
ery for informing the public what books 
that library has and where they are, to- 
gether with facilities for using them, 
lending them, tracing their whereabouts 
and ensuring their safe return. All this 
machinery is administered under public 
auspices and its cost is met by taxation. 
If we are not to waste time, money and 
material on a huge scale, whatever is 
done to systematise the use of valuable 
private books by others than their own- 
ers and to see that those owners do not 
lose them, must be done by utilising this 
machinery. 

This may be accomplished very simply 
and effectively in the following way: 
Let every owner of a book that he is 
willing to let others use send its name to 
the local public library, stating at the 
same time whether the borrower may 
take it home, or must use it in the li- 
brary building, or must consult it in the 
owner’s house. Any other conditions on 
which its use is granted should, of 
course, be stated at the same time. 
Cards for all these books should then 
be ins — in the library catalogue pre- 
cisely as if the library owned them. The 
ondiaw post might bear also the owner’s 
name and address, with the conditions of 
use, or this information might be kept 
in a separate index, the catalogue card 
bearing simply some abbreviation to de- 
note the fact that the book was privately 
owned and in the custody of the owner. 

The advantages of this plan would be 
threefold—-to the public, to the library, 
and to the book-owner. The book-user 
would be able to ascertain not only what 
books were in the public library, on some 
ubject in which he was interested; but 
what and how many books, accessible to 
him, were in the town. Those in the 
hands of private owners willing to lend 
were, of course, accessible to him before 
this enlargement of the catalogue, but he 
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did not know it, and even if he had 
known it, he might have hesitated to ask. 
Now the library asks for him, and his 
relations as a borrower with the owner 
as a lender are systematised and facili- 
tated by the use of the whole machine 
that has been elaborated and perfected 
by the library to this end. 

The library finds its available stock 
of books practically multiplied. It is 
able to satisfy more of its readers than 
before, and to satisfy just that class whose 
satisfaction means most to the library, 
doing it at a minimum expenditure of 
energy and with machinery already pro- 
vided. 

The book-owner sees certain of his 
books actually performing a public ser- 
vice. He finds that it is possible to ex- 
press his willingness to lend, which has 
always existed in a vague form, in terms 
of such service. He finds the machinery 
for putting the books in the hands of 
those who will use them to advantage, 
ready to hand and able not only to place 
his property but to insure its proper care 
and safe return. 

Moreover, not only is he enabled to 
lend when it is proper that he should do 

but it also becomes easy, and even 
necessary, for him to refuse when the 
conditions are unsatisfactory. When he 
is asked for the loan of a book, under the 
old conditions, it will be simple and 
quite proper for him to answer, if he de- 
sires to do so, that he has placed the 
lending of his books in the hands of the 
public library and that he desires to use 
its machinery in all cases. The bor- 
rower is put to little inconvenience, for 
he can reach the public library easily by 
telephone. The only difference is that his 
act is duly registered and that he is made 
to return the book when he is through 
with it, all by the operation of a system 
to which he is accustomed. He might 
have resented the charging of the book 
by the owner and the receipt of an over- 
due notice from him; but the same acts 
excite no resentment when performed by 
the library as a regular part of its ad- 
ministration, 

A plan of this kind has so much in its 





















favour from all standpoints, that an ad- 
+] 


vocate of it runs the danger of overlook- 
ing the special advantage that alone ex- 

ises the inclusion of it in a series of 
articles on the making of a private li- 


brary. ‘This advantage is its contribu- 


tion toward the limitation and the con- 


ervation of such a library. Limitation, 

ecause with free permission to borrow 

from his neighbours, one may omit many 

purchases that he would otherwise feel 

like making; conservation, because, as 
] ] 


ve already seen, danger of loss 
from such free offering of his own books 
reduced toaminimum. Possibly these 


its need a word or two of amplifica- 





tion. The ideal private library is a col- 


lection of intimates. ‘There are plausi- 
ble reasons for going beyond this; but the 
k-lover should have himself well un- 

1 : 
( control when he yields to them; that 


vay lies bankruptcy. Mlost of them are 
less plausible now than they used to be. 
Lhere is the necessity for books of ref- 
erence. Every one must have a diction- 

y and a cyclopedia—perhaps one or 
two foreign lexicons. Beyond this it is 
Most of us con- 
sult other reference books than these in- 


y necessary to go. 


requently, and we may find them at the 
Public Library. There are the books 
that have been read and laid aside—can- 
didates for the collection that have not 


passed muster. Why buy these at all? 


Lhey may be tested by borrowing them 


Irom tne L br iry ‘| here iS the book 
that is too rarely used or too costly for a 
60 ass , . 
small public library to buy, which tempts 


you for some personal reason. Do you 
know that each of three friends of yours, 
lave yielded to these very 
considerations and have bought the 
1 outlined above were 

force, you would know it, and your 
iation of the fact that one copy 


vould amply supply the demand would 


perate to mit your purchases, to the 
eat relief of your purse. “Two of your 
neighbours would be wishing that they 


id been similarly restrained. In course 
yf time, the co-operating book-owners of 
a town, in conference with the librarian 
he Public Library, may find it profit- 
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able to work out a systematic limitation 
of the field of purchase, similar to that 
agreed upon in Chicago, and some other 
places, by several large libraries. In 
cases where it would obviously be a 
waste of money for more than one li 
brary to buy an expensive work, thi 


agreement specifies the library that shal 


1 
buy it, one specialising in science, for 
instance, another in art and a third in 
history. Whichever buys the work it is 
freely accessible to all citizens. The ex- 


tension of this plan to private buyers 
ought not to be difficult, in places where 
the scheme of co-operation above out- 


lined is already in operation; and the ad- 
vantage to book owners, individ ally 


1 > 


: é . 
and collectively, IS ODVIOUS, 
The second point—that relating to 
conservation—has possibly been insisted 
, ficiently in the earl wm inh ee 
upon sufhciently in the early part of this 
article, but the function of the library as 
? 
a guarantor of safe return need 


more discussion. Doul 
in this way would follow Professor 
Brander Matthews’s first rule in being 
chiefly those possible to replace. Only in 


1 1 
tless, DOOKS lent 


such cases has guaranty or insurance a 
proper meaning. One may “insure’’ the 
Mona Lisa for a million dollars; but 
this does not mean that it coul 

replaced. When a man insures his 
he does not do it with the t 


1ought of 





avoiding death, but of preventing the 
loss which death wo ild other vise oct a- 
sion. “The money that he earns when 


alive and d his family’s support 


evotes to 
can be replaced, dollar for dollar, by that 
paid over by the insurance company. In 
like manner, a library cannot guarantee 


1 


the return, to the owner, of the actual 
copy of a book that he has lent; but it 
can guarantee the purchase of another 
copy when the book is replaceable. When 

: 1 1 ] l | 
a book-owner, therefore, lends a bDOOK 
through a library, he is. insured against 
loss with a thoroughness that would be 
imp ible , t} » | | > lirectl ¢ 
impossiDie if the DOOK Went directly to 
the individual who is to use it. The 
ibrary not only has more powerful ma- 
chinery to enforce the return of the book, 
but it has greater resources and greater 
responsibility to pay for it if it proves 








to be irrecoverably lost. Also, there is a 
strong likelihood that it will be able to 
recoup itself by enforcing payment from 
the loser. 

And this insurance does not cost the 
cent. He pays for it by his 
willingness to do public service—one of 
the few cases, if it is not the only case, 
where such willingness is worth actual 
cash. Owing to it, a man’s book, lent 
in this way, would be safer than when 
locked up in his own bookcase without 


} } 
lender a 


insurance. To equal it, the owner 
would have to take out policies, not only 
inst fire, but against flood, tornado, 


vlary and every other imagined loss; 
for the library’s guaranty has absolutely 
imitation, except that of the time 
during which the book is in its charge. 
lo wipe out this limitation also, the 
need only use the library as a per- 

inent place of deposit; which brings us 
round again to the position taken near 
beginning of this article. It was 

ere hinted human - selfishness 
vould prevent any such general abandon- 
istody. But perhaps, 
vegins to look at the 
this standpoint of insur- 
selfishness may turn about 
| pull in the direction; who 


hat 
that 


Of private Cl 
lien tne I 


t owner 
tter trom 


ince, Numan 


other 


knows? ‘The elimination of waste and 
the promotion of efficiency by co-opera- 
tion and consolidation is in the air. The 
trust is an example in the field of com- 
merce and industry. Charitable and 


civic organisations are combining and 
establishing great indexes to their work, 
accessible to all the societies con- 
erned, so that none need try to do some- 
thing already well done by some one else. 

If book-owners who are willing to be 
book-lenders, all the more because they 
( isionally feel the need of becoming 
will follow suit, we shall 
presently see the ownership of books ex- 
ulted into a civic virtue. And the biblio- 
phile will love his books more than ever, 
when bibliophily shall, in some such fash- 
ion as this, have become recuperative. 


1 
Treely 


orrowers, 


He who is exploring a canyon in the 
Far West is ever and anon tempted to 
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turn aside into some fascinating side 
canyon. ‘The purpose of his exploration 
is not thwarted thereby, and, indeed, it 
may be aided and supplemented, provided 
only he returns in the end to the original 
valley and continues his course down the 
stream. 

So, in the series of articles that ends 
here, although we have turned, now and 
again, to discuss side issues, it is to be 
hoped that these have served, in the end, 
to clarify and enlighten the main stream 
of thought, which is that an American’s 
private library must be born of personal 
interest and fed upon love. We Ameri- 
cans are a practical people, but we are 
at the same time the most idealistic of 
nations, To buy 
one else likes it is not a practical pro- 
ceeding, but to be guided, in purchasing, 
by the impulse of interest and love is 
both practical and ideal. And it is in 
accord with the recent awakening of our 
social and civic consciousness that what 


a book because some 


we do by and for ourselves should be 
considered always in its relationships with 
what we do with others—what we may 
do for each other. Hence we cannot con- 
sider our private book-buying apart from 
our public book-buying. ‘The Public 
Library is in a position to aid us at every 
step and we in turn should be able and 
willing to aid it; for by so doing we are 
merely helping our neighbours. 

If we are ever to give the lie to those 
prophets of evil who tell us that de- 
mocracy is for the small nations alone, 
never for the great, and that as we grow, 
our old customs and our old laws must 
perforce become more and more a cloak 
for oligarchy and privilege—if we are 
ever to confound who 
popular education and despise popular 
government, it must be by such practical 
co-operation as this—a demonstration 
that, at bottom, private and public ac- 
tivities are but different aspects of the 
same thing—that what the individual 
has, he holds in trust for his fellows, and 
what the community has it must place 
at the disposal of each citizen in the full- 
est and freest way compatible with its 
own existence and progress. 


those sneer at 
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Untit the middle of the last century 
northern New York was a remote fron- 
tier. It had many features of unusual 
interest. “There were the old manor- 
houses of the Van Rensselaers and the 
Ogdens and that of George Parish—the 
Baron von Seftonburg—the most dash- 
ing and romantic figure in the land; 
there were the abandoned estates of the 
Count de Chaumont and the Baroness 
de Ferriet and of Joseph Bonaparte— 
that brother of Napoleon who had been 
King of Spain; there was the most beau- 
tiful and tremendous water highway on 
the continent, down which came the 
forests of the farther west in great rafts 
on their way to the mills; there, 
was a howling wilderness. Many a time 
in my boyhood I have heard it howl in 
the voices of wolf and panther. A won- 
derful place it was with its many lakes 
and ponds; with its ancient green trails, 
its wild life, its mighty hunters. Going 
down the Racquette or the Oswegatchie 
or the St. Regis forty years ago, one had 
to take off his hat to the beauty of the 
world, although he may never have done 
the like, for here were rivers walled and 
often roofed with pine and birch and 
tamarack, and bordered with lilies; and 
there were torches of blue iris flaming 
above the reeds, and wild roses crowding 
to the water’s edge. 

Most of the inhabitants of this part of 
the valley of the St. Lawrence got there 
in the westward movement from north- 
ern Vermont. They were a hardy race 
of men. Their fathers had been the 





too, 


Green Mountain Boys—a daring lot of 
raiders, woodchoppers, and fighting-men. 
They had had many enemies, the great- 
est of whom was the Devil. They wore 
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them out rapidly. They were almost 
wasteful in their use of enemies, but, of 
course, they knew where they could vet 
others, and felt that they could afford 
this one extravagance. They 
the mountains and through, the woods 
with their families in ox-carts 
ons. ‘The old feather beds and some few 


came over 
and wag- 


sacred articles of furniture were in the 
carts and wagons with a kettle and a 
frying-pan, and The 
old family musket, with a barrel so long 
that one had to back if tl 
game were near him, furnished meat for 
the journey. Often they drove a cow 
with them so that they might have her 
milk with the pudding. 
trip with much bre: 


some corn meal. 


. 1 
up for a shot if the 


It was a har 
king down by the 
way. 

Early in the last century 
on the old Chateauguay trail met a man 
One of the 
| 


a traveller 
coing west with his ox-cart. 
wheels had been broken, and t 
was mending it. His wife lay sick on a 
feather bed, under a bark lean-to. His 
children were shivering in a cold rain. 
In spite of all this the man was singing 
worked. He creeted the new- 
and the latter 


1 mover 


as he 
comer with a merry jest, 
said to him: 

“My friend, how 
you manage to keep so cheerful ?” 

“I’ve got to,” said the mover in a low 
tone as he paused in his task. “Ye see, 
I’ve got to make them believe that we’re 
havin’ a good time, an’ it keeps me aw- 
ful busy. To-day, I can hardly believe 
it myself.” 

That was the type of man who set- 
tled the St. Lawrence Valley in northern 
New York. They wer 


ful lot, because they had to be. Almost 


in God’s name do 


+] -} . 
e mostly a cneer- 
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always the man was responsible for the 
moving. ‘The wife had been the con- 
servative member of the family who 
dreaded to leave the old neighbourhood 
for the life of a pioneer. She had gen- 
erally tried to hold him back. So, it had 
been up to him to make her believe, if 
possible, that pioneering was fun. He 
sang, he told stories, he invented jokes, 
he laughed even when his courage was 
broken. He built his cabin of logs and 
battened it with moss and roofed it with 
rough hewn troughs, and windowed it 
with greased paper, and began to clear 
away the woods, burning the trees as 
they fell. The ashes were his only 
source of income, for he could leach 
water through them and boil down the 
lye into black salts which were much in 
demand. 

Shut in by the mountains and the for- 
est on the south and east, and the water 
boundary of an alien land on the north 
and west, he kept the dialect and customs 





of his fathers. I remember well the men- 
tal boundaries of these people in my 
youth. In the east was history, in the 
west mystery, in the north the British, 
in the south the Democratic party, while 
above them was a difficult heaven, and 
beneath them a wide open and capacious 
hell. It was natural, I suppose, that 
they should indulge in profanity as well 
as in prayer, and I knew good men who 
were proficient in both directions. There 
were miles of whiskers in the valley 
those days, and nowhere was the head 
of the Yankee more fertile inside or out- 
side. “The men rested now and then to 
swap horses, and stories and_ political 
opinions, but the women were always 
busy, it seemed to me. ‘They were a 
wonderful race of women—each a spin- 
ner, a weaver, a knitter, a sewer, a tailor, 
a cook, a washerwoman, a nurse, a doc- 
tor, a wise and tender mother. ‘They 
went to the neighbours for a visit or an 
evening of frolic, now and then, but their 
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hands were busy even while they played, 
and they would knit half a stocking in 
the course of their fun. 

heir lives were lonely. They were 
often thinking of the old friends and be- 
loved had left forever, and 
yet they were not more than a hundred 
miles from them—a journey so long and 
dificult that they dared to think of it 
only in dreams. They found diversion 
in work. They worked and saved and 
but never seemed to be tak- 
ing it. “Their songs were streaked with 
the note of melancholy. It was like the 
sound of the wind in the chimney on a 
cold day. 
in my youth, that old lyric which Robin- 
son Crusoe was said to have sung in his 
loneliness : 


scenes they 


sang of rest, 


I used to hear them singing, 


Society, friendship and love 
Divinely bestowed upon man. 

O, had I the wings of a dove, 
How soon would I taste thee again! 


A few books, the Weekly Tribune, 
Ballou’s Magazine, Our Boys and Girls, 
edited by Oliver Optic, afforded most 
of their amusement and consolation. The 
characters of Dickens and Ann Stephens, 
the adventures of Daniel Boone and 
David Livingstone, the sermons of Bush- 
nell and Beecher, the wisdom of Horace 
Greeley came into the glow of the even- 
ing lamp and entered our thoughts and 
dreams. 

These people had had to do their own 
sowing and reaping and threshing and 
milling (largely with tools of their own 
manufacture), their own building and 
mending, and with it all they had 
learned to do their own thinking—a 
highly important accomplishment. Tak- 
ing thought of the morrow was the price 
of life. ‘The self-made thinkers were on 
every frontier. “The best came to be fair- 
ly well known: Wright, Webster, Lin- 


coln, Grant, Greeley, Edison, Mark 
Twain. 
So the rank and file of our north 


country lived and fought the good fight. 
The railroad came in the middle fifties, 
and the young people began to break 
from the farms. Some of the 


away 
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young men went West or down to the 
oil fields in Pennsylvania. Some went 
away to school, living in a small room 
and boarding Some _re- 
turned in fine boots and store clothing, 
with cigars in mouths and silver 
in their pockets, and a new kind of fruit 
in their satchels called bananas. They 
told of wonderful adventures and nar- 
row hundred dollars a 
month and fabulous earnings. 
There was no holding the young men 
after that. Sundry big schools had been 
established in near villages. A college 
had opened north of the woods. Minis- 
ters and professors began to tell of the 
power of learning in the district school- 
houses. Everybody Ww anted to sell out 
and go West, but one might as well trv 
to sell a corner lot on Mars as a farm 
seven miles from the railroad those days. 
Many rented and moved to the towns to 
educate their children. Naturally, the 
farms began to run down. 

I remember returning to the scenes of 
my youth some thirty years ago. The 
old farm had been sold and resold and 
mortgaged and remortaged. It was in 
the hands of a new American, who was 
willing to live on what he could not sell. 
He stood on the half-ruined porch look- 
ing at me as I drove in. 

“Hello,” said I. 

“Hello,” said he. 

I told him. 

“They tell me you've 
down there,” said he. 

“How’ve you done?” I asked. 

“Jest livin-—farmin’ is played out,” 
he answered. 

“Quit it,” said I. 

“Can't,” said he. 

“Why not?” said I. 

““Mortgaged,” said he. 
do?” 

“You look as if you might die with- 
out trying very hard,” 
“Can’t,” said he. 

“Why not?” said I. 

“Mortgaged,” said he. 
wife and children I ain’t no 
lie.” 

At that moment a man drove in who 


themselves. 


their 


escapes; of a 


Suc h 


“Who be you?” 


done noble 


“What’ll I 


| suggested. 


“With my 
right to 


( 
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for many years had held mortgages on 
every acre of the countryside. ‘The ten- 
ant introduced me. 

“Tf your father had kept you here, 
this farm wouldn’t look as it does now,” 
the newcomer said to me. 

“No,” said the tenant. “If he’d 
stayed here the farm would have looked 
better, but he’d have looked a damn 
sight worse.” 

A good bit of the physical and _psy- 
situation of that time and 
in this anecdote, and a thing 
remembered is this: They had a 
sense of humour which misfortune could 


chological 
country Is 


to be 


not destroy. 

So much for the rank and file of the 
country in which I was born. Its great- 
est citizen was Silas Wright, who, it was 
said, was busier declining offices than 
were other statesmen in trying to get 
them. He became Governor of the 
State, and the peer of Webster in the 
United States Senate, and declined the 
nomination of his party for President. 
He was a great, simple-hearted man who 
began his law practice in the county-seat 
of St. Lawrence. Every morning and 
afternoon he worked on his little farm 
in the village, and was often fetched out 
of the field where he was plain ‘“‘Sile,” 
to his office, where he was Mr. Wright, 
to talk with a client. Once a man came 
to see him with a grievance against his 
neighbour. Mr. Wright heard his story, 
and suggested that he should like to see 
the neighbour, and the latter was brought 
to the lawyer’s office. Mr. Wright went 
to the door, put its key in the outside of 
the lock, and said: 

“I’m going to shut you both in here, 
tor I want you to be the judge and the 
jury in this case. When you’ve agreed 
on a verdict you may pound on the door, 
and I'll release you.” 

He was often heard to say that he 
didn’t believe in getting twelve men for 
a job that two could do better. 

When Governor and Mrs. Wright 
went to their duties in Albany, they had 
to drive one hundred and twenty miles 
to reach the railroad at Utica. Return- 
ing they rode with a load of furniture 
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and provisions, and Mrs. Wright carried 
her canary bird in her lap. 

The Parishes built a baronial 
sion near the shore of the river at Og- 
densburg, in 1810. It was known long 
afterward as the old red villa. David 
and George Parish spent a fortune in the 
development of northern New York, 
building roads, opening mines, and es- 
tablishing trade with the lakes and the 
lower river. (George Parish whirled 
about the region in his coach, drawn by 
four horses, with relays every ten miles 
of his journey. In the early forties he 
married the celebrated Madame Ves- 
pucci, known in Washington as “the 
fair Florentine.” 

Stephen Van Rensselaer purchased his 
tract in 1795, and soon after built his 
mansion on a high point overlooking the 
river, where he and his family spent 
their summers. Henry Van Rensselaer 
assumed charge of the estate in 1832. 
The Ogdens, who bought their estate in 
1792, built manor-houses at Ogdensburg 
and Waddington. 

Ogdensburg was a famous port and 
trade centre, and noted for the healthful- 
ness and beauty of its situation at the 
beginning of the last century. Wash- 
ington Irving spent the summer of 1803 
with the Parishes in quest of health and 
adventure. 

Some French aristocrats, mostly 
friends of Napoleon I, bought the so- 
called Chassinis tract, in Jefferson and 
Lewis counties, soon after the French 
Revolution. It was a great domain, in- 
cluding something over 600,000 acres. 
Napoleon had furnished part of the 
money for this purchase, and looked to 
these wild lands as a promising place 
for rest and refreshment in that time of 
leisure which he hoped to enjoy. 

There a number of the French nobility 
built homes and lived a grand life. Of 
them the best known were Joseph Bona- 
parte and Donatien Le Ray, Comte de 
Chaumont, and the Baroness de Ferriet, 
and Prince Lucien, son of Marshal 
Murat. ‘The former built a lodge at 
Lake Bonaparte and a summer-house at 
Natural Bridge, with bullet proof sleep- 
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ing-rooms. 
and _ his 
gondolas. 
Duc de 
in northern New 


One historian says that he 
guests rode about the lake in 
Madame de Staél and the 
Broglie were also landholders 
York. A farmer came 
to a lawyer friend of mine up there and 
reported that in searching his title he 
found that it came from a man by tl 


name of “Duck D. Brogle.” 
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Among the visitors of these people 
were Thomas Moore, Chateaubriand, 
Talleyrand, the Duc de Rochefoucauld, 
Comte Real, Napoleon’s Prefect of 
Police, and Marshal Grouchy. 

So, there has been all kinds of life— 
save that of the great city—in this land 
of which I have written. It is interest- 
ing, also, as the scene of the border wars. 


JULES CLARETIE 


BY STUART HENRY 


Juces CLARETIE, now dead at seventy- 
three, after such a busy life, was so often 
to be seen walking rapidly up the Ave- 
nue de |’Opéra, with that kindly, open, 
humanitarian, bearded face a little up- 
turned, typical of his frank, glad-handed, 
aspiring nature. One observed a figure 
in the usual Frenchman’s modest, care- 
lessly fitting habit, the ends of the over- 
coat sagging down, and the inevitable 
umbrella and neckcloth, A medium- 
sized man, with a slight literary stoop. 

To wait for a word with him in the 
green room of the Francais or on its 
private staircase, where one quails under 
the battery of shining, challenging 
glances from those fine-spun actresses 
lying in wait to waylay the Administra- 
tor for a better role, was to tarry for a 
man ever ready and apparently anxious 
to see you. But with no time. “Won't 
you kindly write and tell me what I can 
do for you?” would come at length his 
friendly response and request. 

In that dramatic household you real- 
ised something of the daily hardships he 
underwent with so much benevolence dur- 
ing those twenty-eight years at the sever- 
est post of its kind in the world. What 
a marvel to manceuvre that highly spiced 
company of esthetes and exquisites— 
players and coquettes—charming, spoiled 
children of genius and talent—perfumed 
with vanity, keyed-up in delicately 
strained tensions, intertwined in fine nets 


of intrigue, and living in daily intimacy 
on one another’s nerves! 

Quite representative of the best moral 
elements of France, Claretie 
however, a master in managing that be- 
fluttered dovecote of petticoats. And it 
was the Comeédie, too, in one of its most 
valued and varied epochs. He wrote, it 
is true, with Henry Cain La Navar- 
raise for Massenet. But there was in 
his make-up neither lyrism nor any of 
that clinging feverish colour of sensual 
grace which appeals in a great deal of 
Massenet’s music. 

What travelling Claretie did served 
to keep him thoroughly French—a ra- 
cial trait in French tourists. His excur- 
sions into Germany did not prevent this 
gracious man from maintaining a dis- 
tinctly anti-German attitude in his his- 
tory La Guerre Nationale. In _ his 
novel l’A méricaine (1892), one fails to 
find anything truly American but its sub- 
ject—divorce. And that was its real 
topic and excuse. For the Parisians at 
first berated us and’ now at length bless 
us for that important article of import 
to latter-day France. 

Notwithstanding Claretie’s twenty 
novels, his histories, his uncounted vol- 
umes of critical comment and apprecia- 
tion on Paris life, art and everything 
else, an evolutionary Brunetiére would 
say it was natural that Claretie’s best 
creation should be Brichanteau, Come- 
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dian. It is apparently the only perma- 
nent and living thing that emerges from 
his cloud of writings. 

Brichanteau, the gay, facile actor with 
a heart, is perhaps Claretie himself in 
the form of a player. Acted by De 
Féraudy, then flattened out to fit the 
comédie de salon and “easy to play” 
class, Brichanteau, matured actor of a 
little theatre, succeeding in his own fail- 
ure, spirituel, diverting, rolling his r’s 
like a performer of the banlieu—it is 
Brichanteau who lives while Claretie 
dies 

To compare this figure with its fa- 
Daudet’s Delobelle, 
born some tw enty-two years before, is to 
see the one as on the stage itself and the 
other in the pages of a real living novel. 
Likely Delobelle will always be the 
greater. For Claretie, first of all and by 
profession a journalist, was, one may 
say, ever a journalist. He exemplified 
the touch-and-go diffuseness and imper- 
manency of the daily newspaper. Dau- 
det was pure literature, looking up to- 
ward the supreme and the enduring, and 
finishing everything down to the smallest 
of nervous details. Claretie hastened 
though rather easily, hitting the obvious 
spots of actuality. 

Born in westerly ‘mid-France, in the 
same year as Daudet (1840), he arrived 
on the scene in Paris when about eleven. 
He gradually joined with the Vacquerie 
sort of high-minded, upright men—be- 
lated Romantics who did not need to 
reform. ‘They were to help overthrow 
the dissipated Empire and to live for the 
more righteous Republic—agnostic and 
Protestant. And so he became a journal- 
ist at twenty-one, then editor, writer of 
almost forgotten plays that ran a hun- 
dred nights, a universal commentator, 
breathing only the air from day to day. 
His books reflect a remarkably full pic- 
ture of his time. Every new idea, move- 
ment, emotion, thrill of his epoch appear 
touched up in his thousands of columns. 
It is in his popular La Vie a Paris, 
more piquant than aggressive, that Clare- 
tie is revealed adequately as a quotid- 
ian chronicler. But compare the more 
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distinguished and durable Vie littéraire 
of Anatole France, which easily discovers 
to view a superior man of books, over- 
shadowing the transient man of journal- 
ism in Claretie. 

He was too good-hearted to be a great 
talent in letters. A man of literary 
genius, it seems, must have something 
mean or small about him. Claretie was 
never mean or small. He had the will- 
ing nature of a philanthropist, a very 
true love of liberty, a frankly welcome 





JULES CLARETIE IN 1870 


soul. And he was respected as he was 
beloved—a person in whom the difficult 
public conscience of Paris could always 
at length repose in confidence. Ever 
hopeful, confiding, looking for the best 
in almost all things, he remained to the 
last a felicitous figure, ready, concilia- 
tory, practical. Everybody’s assistant 
and contributor, he survived the writing 
of numerous prefaces for friends and the 
keeping track of his own pseudonyms. 
One may crudely say that on the road 
from Romanticism Claretie became an 
impressionist. He first appeared in 1861 
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before life and letters in the presence of 
death at the funeral of the young and 
wasted Miirger. It was the end of the 
old Boheme, with its wan, tubercular 
loves. But Bohemia never had any at- 
traction for Claretie. He was as far 
from it literarily in his wholesomeness 
of nature as he was politically from the 
régime of the debauched De Morny. 
Claretie’s idea of Bohemia was that it 
lacked passion. He said that Bohemia 
“is not the love of liberty—it is only the 
caprice of liberty.” 

To be an impressionist, however, was 
not to be a psychologist, in his case. He 
readily passed by the difficult descents 
and ascents of the human soul, leaving 
them to younger men like France, Bour- 
get, Barrés, with their more hesitating 
inclination to look closely about. 

Claretie added nothing to literary 
fashions or style. Accordingly, perhaps, 
he was able to maintain at the Comédie 


Francaise, as well as humanly possible, 
a just balance between the classic and 
romantic and between nearly all the old 
and nearly all the new. ‘To serve well 
the public, the ever-changing govern- 
ment Ministries, the sociétaires, the 
saints and the devil, was the result of a 
diplomatic acrobatism which he exhibited 
with an approved skill of equilibrium. 
It was his great feat to have ridden with 
victory through all the wars that swept 
across his reign, and where he always 
won out with his supremely good tact 
and good will. Such a career as an off- 
cer of the nation, a functional adminis- 
trator for half the span of a lifetime, 
would have killed the wrifer altogether 
in less of an adaptable, industrious and 
affable littérateur. And to his praise 
again be it said that such a successfully 
duplex example is to be found at no time 
in the past among his distinguished 
predecessors in the Rue Richelieu. 


LITERARY WEIMAR 


BY AMELIA VON ENDE 


I 
A LITTLE duchy it was, that stretched 
for nearly ten miles around the Pump on 
the market-square of its capital, from 
which radiated the roads which ended at 
numerous ducal castles set in a park 
dotted with caves and cascades, temples 
and statues. The Pump was fed by a 
stream, in some places wide enough to 
carry a ferry, in others harnessed to turn 
a mill. The constitution of the duchy 
was a moderate despotism, tempered by 
a chamber which might, or might not, be 
elected. The army consisted of a mag- 
nificent band that also did duty on the 
stage of the court theatre and played 
daily on the Aureliusplatz, and besides 
the band there was a right numerous 
staff of officers and, as the writer be- 
lieved, a few men. When the perform- 
ance at the court theatre was over, you 
could see the Duchess Dowager going 


off in her jingling old coach, attended 
by two faithful withered maids ot hon- 
our and a little, snuffy spindle-shanked 
gentleman in waiting in a brown jeasy 
and a green coat covered with many 
orders of which the star and grand yel- 
low cordon of the order of St. Michael’s 
of Pumpernickel were most conspicuous. 
The drums rolled, the guards saluted 
and the old carriage drove away. Then 
came his Transparency the Duke and 
Transparent family with the great off- 
cers of state and household, bowed se- 
renely to everybody and again the guards 
saluted and the torches of the running 
footmen in scarlet uniform flamed 
brightly as the sovereign drove away. 
Everybody—that is everybody that was 
noble, for of the Bourgeois one could 
not take notice, visited his neighbour; 
for every lady had her jour fixe and 
everybody knew everybody. No sooner 
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was a foreigner seen there, than the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs or some 
other great or small officer of state went 
around to the Hotel zum Erbprinzen 
and found out the name of the guest. 
So Thackeray goes on to tell us that 
the party of Major Dobbin put up at the 
Erbprinz and that Becky stopped at the 
Elephant, and if anybody doubted what 
little duchy was meant, the names of 
these two hostelries, famous in Weimar’s 
palmy days, set these doubts at rest. Nor 
is the picture of Weimar’s life as seen 
through the lens of Thackeray’s mild 
satire unjustly overdrawn. For as he 
had seen it during his momentous so- 
journ in 1830, so it had been some 
seventy years before and so it remained 
at least thirty years after. For when 
Anna Amalia, the niece of Frederick 
the Great and princess of Brunswick, 
came there in 1756 as bride of the reign- 
ing duke, the place was more like a vil- 
lage than a city. The roofs of the 


houses were of straw or shingles. ‘The 
streets were narrow and ill-kept, pools of 
stagnant water spreading their nauseous 
odours. Shepherds drove their flocks 
through them in day-time, and hordes 
of boisterous students from Jena gal- 
loped through them at night. The un- 
titled citizens walked about with little 
lanterns after dark. The titled were 
borne about in sedans with torches light- 
ing their way. Entrance and exit at the 
city’s gates were attended by voluminous 
red tape which discouraged intercourse 
with the world outside. ‘The primitive 
plainness of the city itself stood in 
marked contrast to the many castles that 
surrounded it like a belt of fortifications. 
Ten years after the arrival of Goethe, 
Schiller called Weimar a village, Her- 
der an ugly bastard between village and 
capital, and Madame de Staél some 
years later happily summarised her im- 
pressions by declaring that Weimar was 
not a little town, but one enormous 
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chateau. For the palace, including the 
court church, court theatre, court li- 
brary, gallery, museum and what not, 
covered almost one-third of the city’s 
whole area, and the army of useless cour- 
tiers, military and other officials and 
petty bureaucrats made even Goethe 
painfully conscious of the fact that the 
court was feasting upon the country. 
Nor did the passing of the two sovereigns 
of the classical period and the death of 
Goethe change the time-honoured cus- 
toms of the court and the people. For 
many decades after, the notables were 
still borne about in yellow porte-chaises 
by men in long dark blue coats and silk 
stove-pipe hats, and the counsellors and 
other dignitaries of state entered the 
buildings in which they discharged their 
important business in blue or green frock 
coats, high silk hats, and swung a dainty 
ivory-topped cane in their right hand, 
while behind them on a wheel-barrow 
followed the ponderous documents of 
their state transactions! And though 
the old clock with the Turk that struck 
the hour whenever the two goats at his 
side poked his ribs, the famous “Matz,” 


no longer announced the hour of the 
day from the Stadthaus, the citizens still 
marked the beginning of spring from the 
day when the huzzars shed their fur- 
trimmed blue and donned their red 
coats. As late as 1859 Hebbel wrote to 
his wife, that he could not stand this 
circus for a long time, always the same 
mares and the same riders, Sundays in 
red and Mondays in grey! 


IT 


Yet this quaint, old-fashioned, pro- 
vincial, gossipy old town which had be- 
come a focal point of German culture in 
the eighteenth century kept attracting 
intellectual visitors from all over the 
world in the time of Hebbel’s sojourn, as 
it had done in the time of Thackeray’s 
visit. For a centre of activity and in- 
spiration it was from the time when 
Dorothea Maria, the first of the extraor- 
dinary women identified with Weimar’s 
greatness, became the patron of the so- 
ciety for the purification of the German 
language and the diffusion of useful 
knowledge, the Palmenorden, founded 
in 1617. Among her successors were 
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patrons of art and of music, Johann Se- 
bastian Bach being called by one of them 
to direct the ducal chamber music and 
play the organ in the court church. But 
the real glory of Weimar dates from the 
arrival of Anna Amalia, who, brought 
up at a court which favoured French 
and Italian culture and loved artistic dis- 
play, endowed with rare mentality and 
accustomed to stimulating intellectual in- 
tercourse, made the little capital of the 
little duchy a Mecca of German genius. 
An unusual woman was Anna Amalia, 
and one that rose supremely to the exi- 
gencies of an unusual fate. She gave her 
husband two sons in the two years of 
their wedded life and was left, when not 
yet twenty-one, widow, guardian and 
regent. But although the country was 
on the verge of ruin by failure of crops, 
famine, epidemics and the unrest of war, 
she restored order and prosperity and at 
the end of the seventeen years of her 
reign had the satisfaction of knowing 
that her subjects had never before known 
such a period of contentment. 


To bring up her sons, Carl August 
and Constantin, to be noble and efficient 
men and wise and gentle rulers, Anna 
Amalia was careful in the choice of their 
tutors and companions. They were 
Count Gotz, the governor of the crown- 
prince, Major Karl Ludwig von Knebel, 
a retired army officer of unusual worldly 
experience and thorough classical scholar- 
ship, and Johann Martin Wieland, 
whose didactic novel, Der Goldene Spie- 
gel (The Golden Mirror), demon- 
strated what sovereigns of civilised na- 
tions should know in order to render 
happy their subjects. The education of 
princes, the constitution of states, the 
customs of courts and the duties of mon- 
archs were set forth in that work and 
commented upon by the liberal and pol- 
ished mind of the poet of “Oberon.” 
Men of letters had so far been little 
cared for at German courts; when Wie- 
land came to Weimar literature became 
“hoftahig,” a term for which the more 
democratic English language has no 
equivalent. 
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Anna Amalia was a woman of rare 
intellectual accomplishments. She spoke 
four or five languages, was well-read in 
their literature and was a: gifted musi- 
cian. Her immediate circle at the court 
consisted of men of extraordinary intelli- 
gence and culture. Besides Knebel and 
Wieland there were Einsiedel and Sec- 
kendorf, both musicians and _ linguists, 
Musdaus, the director of the Gymnasium 
and forerunner of the brothers Grimm 
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as collector of German lore; Bode, an- 
other versatile dilettante, musician, poet 
and translator of English novels, and 
Bertuch, a man who had been succes- 
sively theologian, jurist, tutor, and head 
of a flourishing establishment which gave 
him the monopoly for all the graphic 
arts in Germany at the time. 

With the coming to the throne of Carl 
August in 1775, began what is known as 
Weimar’s “Geniezeit.” For he called to 
the court a young sovereign in the world 
of intellect and inaugurated a reign of 
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letters, science, art and youth, unparal- 
leled in history. For he was then only 
eighteen years of age, his bride, Luise, the 
same age; his brother Constantin one 
vear younger, Goethe twenty-six, Ein- 
siedel twenty-five, Bertuch twenty-seven, 
Knebel thirty-one, Herder, who was ap- 
pointed to the court church a few months 
after Goethe’s arrival, thirty-two, Frau 
von Stein thirty-three, Anna Amalia 
thirty-six, and Wieland alone had passed 
forty. No wonder that this constel- 
lation of youth and genius electrified the 
atmosphere of the court into an intel- 
lectual effervescence which stimulated 
and inspired not only its immediate en- 
vironment, but sent its quickening sparks 
to the remotest parts of the country. 
This was the period of brilliant conver- 
sation in the French salons as at this lit- 
tle German court. The dominant note 
was a drastic smartness; doggerel with 
open and pointed allusions to those pres- 
ent was popular, ‘There was pose in 
this as in other pastimes which partook 
of the nature of make-believe games. 
For the guests at almost all functions 
appeared in fanciful disguise. In sum- 
mer the country residences of the court 
were the scenes of pastorals and idyls 
which would have inspired the brush of 
Watteau. The May festivals of the 
Minnesinger were revived and King 
Arthur’s Round Table convened under 
the trees laden with the bloom of spring. 
Carl August lived for weeks at a time 
in a little rustic hut, opposite which, 
across the meadow, was the famous Gar- 
tenhaus of Goethe. 

The spirit of Rousseau was in the air. 
Carl August and Goethe donned the 
costume of Werther, hardened their 
young bodies by strénuous out-door 
sports, bathed at night in the waters of 
the Ilm, walked and skated, hunted and 
camped out, galloped across the country 
on horseback and danced with rural 
damsels in village taverns. There was 
no lack of the feminine element at the 
court. One of the women most promi- 
nent in its life was Charlotte von Stein, 
wife of the duke’s equerry, a prosaical 
man completely absorbed in his service 
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or in robust conviviality. Very human 
and broad-minded, though not without 
some little weaknesses, endowed with a 
mind as receptive as it was critical, Frau 
von Stein had an irresistible charm for 
young Goethe. Another strong person- 
ality was Corona Schroter, actress, 
painter and musician of talent and a 
woman of unusually pure classical 
beauty. Another interesting personality 
was Luise von Géochhausen, a little 
hunchback of rare intelligence, sprightly 
temperament and a great wit and good 
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indicate that the patience and admirable 
toleration which the duke and his circle 
showed all the striking personalities that 
Hocked there, with or without a justifi- 
able claim to genius, were sometimes 
sorely tried. When a figure like the 
Swiss apostle of nature, Christian Kauf- 
mann, of Winterthur, appeared in the 
streets astride a white’ horse, his 
breast bared to the winds and his hair 
flowing down his back like a mane, the 
good citizens of Weimar who had no 
share in this busy life except as passive 
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sport, who seemed immune to the shafts 
of satire that flew about at court and 
spared nobody. 

The hospitality of the court was 
boundless and enjoyed by hosts of Ger- 
man intellectuals and not a few foreign- 
ers. Among the latter was the famous 
Abbé Raynal, the founder of the “Cor- 
respondance” of Grimm, a lively little 
man who talked .. much that in his pres- 
ence the great voices of Weimar were 
doomed to silence. But some entries in 
the records and memoirs of the court 


spectators, must have been deeply 
shocked. Some of these representatives 
of the protest against conventionality 
which had set in arrived with a wardrobe 
so scanty and worn-out, that Bertuch, 
the financier of the court, is said to have 
had a separate entry in his ledger for the 
clothing expenses of the visiting geniuses. 

The variety of interests and pursuits 
was amazing. Anna Amalia, who even 
after her son’s accession to the throne 
remained the soul and guiding spirit of 
the court, knew the art of socialising 
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even the most recalcitrant individualists 
and engaging them in harmonious col- 
laboration with their  fellow-beings. 
Drawing-tables were set up in the halls 
and everybody worked with brush and 
pencil, inviting and offering criticism. 
These noble dilettanti were masters in 
the art of living, pursuing art, music, 
drama, philosophy and nature science as 
means to enrich life by refined pleasure. 
Famous painters and sculptors came 
there to instruct them and left in the 
collections of the court numerous 
traits and pictures of scenes of this life. 
Chamber music was also cultivated. 
Anna Amalia played the lute and the 
piano, Carl August the violoncello, and 
the court orchestra attempted the most 
dificult tasks. Goethe’s minor plays and 
his songs were set to music by Anna 
Amalia and Corona Schroter. Classical 
were pursued. Nature study 
found many adepts who botanised and 
geologised with Goethe, observed the ce- 
lestial phenomena, experimented 
electricity, magnetism, mesmerism, every- 
thing that stimulated investigation. All 
this wonderful activity is recorded in the 


por- 


studies 


with 


memoirs and letters of the time, for this 
was a great period of epistolary composi- 
tion, and the brilliant talkers of the court 
were no less brilliant letter-writers, espe- 
cially Fraulein von Géchhausen. 

As a composite product of all the arts 
the drama appealed strongly to these 
versatile dilettanti and stimulated their 
ambition and ingenuousness as that of 
the professionals associated with them. 
Goethe himself was not only court dra- 
matist, but also actor, prompter and stage 
manager. All members of the 
family who could speak, act, dance or 
sing took part. ‘The performances at 
the open-air theatres which had been laid 
out in the parks of Belvedere, the Et- 
tersburg and Tiefurt were particularly 
favoured, At these performances were 
played the dramatic efforts of Goethe’s 
youth and numerous festival and other 
minor plays of that period. But even 
hi work strong im- 
pulse from this activity. From the life 
about him he drew much of the inspira- 
that went into his Tasso and his 
Iphigenia was first impersonated at the 
Ettersburg by Corona Schréter. Some 
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of his greatest works were conceived and 
begun during these years, though some 
were not finished until many years later. 
For his position was by no means a sine- 
The much envied ““Geheime Le- 
had a exacting 
duties: he was the duke’s financial ad- 
viser, he studied the condition of the 
poor and was as much concerned about 
alleviating their sufferings as about 
maintaining the intellectual prestige of 
the court. He was second only to Carl 
August in the government of the duchy. 
Herder called him Weimar’s factotum, 
Knebel the backbone of things, and all 
the terms applied to him seriously or 
jestingly seemed to fit him. 


IT] 


An epochal event for Weimar was the 
arrival of Schiller, who after some com- 
ing and going finally took up his perma- 
nent there in 1799. Goethe 
found in him a sympathetic appreciator 


cure. 


gationsrat”’ variety of 


residence 
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of the new ideas which he had: formu- 
lated about the drama, and as the rela- 
tion between the two ripened into friend- 
ship, there were few interests that they 
did not hold in common. They collabo- 
rated in the establishment of magazines 
in which they made war upon the vul- 
gar tendencies of the time and defended 
themselves against the attacks of their 
rivals. A mutual interchange developed 
which influenced and inspired one as the 
other and stimulated them into a produc- 
tivity which neither had known before. 
Such harmonious coéperation of its two 
greatest poets could not be without a 
profound effect upon the whole coun- 
try. The Golden Age of Weimar was 
the work of both; they could not have 
been more appropriately honoured than 
they were by the erection of the double 
monument by Rietschel, which domi- 
nates the theatre square. It reflects their 
life at that period. The two poets, who, 
each in his own way, had been the elo- 
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quent spokesman of youth, had entered 
upon maturity and looked out upon the 
world about them with the eyes of 
leaders who knew their way and whose 
reading of life was to guide the nation 
behind them. 

The influence of Schiller upon Goethe 
and the court was most wholesome. He 
became the ethical power before which 
the younger generation bowed with 
something like reverence. At the tea- 
table of the duchesses or in a small circle 
at his own home, he could talk most 
eloquently upon the vital problems con- 
fronting his time. He had no such faith- 
ful chronicler as Goethe had in Ecker- 
mann and others, but those who had the 
opportunity of hearing him recognised 
in him a great force in the general spirit- 
ual uplift of the period. ‘There was a 
close intercourse at that time between 
Weimar and Jena, where the represen- 
tatives of the new philosophy and the ro- 
mantic school had their seat. Fichte, 
Humboldt and the Schlegels were con- 
tributors to the “Horen.” At Anna 
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Amalia’s famous first Fridays of the 
month, the scholars of both towns met 
and communicated to each other the re- 
sults of scientific research or read aloud 
their works. On Wednesday evenings 
after theatre, Goethe entertained a com- 
pany of seven couples which he called a 
court of love, and even Schiller, who 
had stood aloof from this life at first, 
learned the value of relaxation and 
joined in the general sociability. 

But events took place upon the great 
stage of the world which prepared the 
end ot old Weimar. ‘J he French Revo- 
lution with its new political and social 
ideals made great inroads upon the har- 
monious and pacific spirit of the court. 
Herder and a group of othefs warmly 
greeted the advent of the new epoch. 
Schiller turned with horror from its gos- 
pel of liberty when the revolution de- 
generated into terrorism. (Goethe saw in 
all violent changes something contrary 
to natural evolution. Discussions of 
current events caused serious splits and 
disruptions of old friendships for reasons 
of political dissension became alarmingly 
frequent. But the political unrest did 
not interfere with the intellectual activ- 
ity of the court. Distinguished guests 
kept coming and going: Jean Paul, Mat- 
thison, Zacharias Werner, Caroline 
Schelling, Bettina von Arnim and others. 
English families of wealth and culture 
began to settle in Weimar, until their 
number was large enough to support a 
special school for young Englishmen 
founded by a French refugee. One of 
the princes of the ducal house became in- 
fatuated with the daughter of the artist 
Gore, the “schéne Englanderin,” as she 
was called by Goethe, who admired the 
healthy physique and the free and open 
mind of young England, and Carl Au- 
gust suggested in a letter, that intermar- 
riage with the English would renew the 
blood of his people and give them 
straighter backs! But when the foreign 
intellectual proletariat began also to 
flock to Weimar, the authorities passed 
a law to restrict immigration and per- 
mitted only such Frenchmen and Eng- 
lishmen to settle there whose good name 
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and reputation had been proved by pre- 
vious visits to the old town. An event 
of almost historical importance was the 
visit of Madame de Staél, who, accom- 
panied by Benjamin Constant, spent 
two months in Weimar in the winter of 
1804 and brought with her a breath of 
the new spirit from across the Rhine. 
To Schiller acquaintance with that ex- 
traordinary woman was of momentous 
importance, for she made him realise the 
limitations of his environment. But the 
peaceful mission upon which she had 
come as interpreter of French and Ger- 
man culture of that period was soon to 
be obscured by the lurid glow of the 
torch of war. For the Napoleonic 
scourge was approaching and the sov- 
ereigns of the numerous little German 
duchies were trembling with terror upon 
their thrones. The disintegration of old 
Germany was close at hand. 

Much has been made of the attitude 
of the French court before the Revolu- 
tion; but the records of Weimar prove 
that this little German court shared the 
same spirit of light-hearted frivolity. On 
the very eve of the battle of Jena Anna 
Amalia was entertaining a Berlin com- 
poser, Himmel, and her cozy little castle 
at Tiefurt was ringing with the tunes of 
his opera Fanchon, among them a popu- 
lar ditty voicing the sentiment: “Make 
merry to-day, for ye know not what the 
morrow may bring.” The words were 
soon to become tangible facts, for on the 
fourteenth of October the tranquil at- 
mosphere of Weimar was disturbed by 
the cannon peals of battle. War has no 
reverence for culture and, like death, 
respects no person. ‘The _ victorious 
enemy did not spare the town’s most 
cherished sanctuaries. ‘Tiefurt was left 
almost in ruins. Anna Amalia had fled, 
taking with her her granddaughter, 
escorted by the faithful Einsiedel and 
Fraulein von Géchhausen. Frau von 
Stein and others were the victims of 
marauders; Goethe was saved from ill- 
treatment only by the resolute interven- 
tion of Christiane Vulpius, whom he 
soon after made his wife. Wieland 
alone, having the reputation among the 
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MEMORY 


French of being Germany’s Voltaire, re- 
ceived a safeguard and was under the 
Emperor’s personal protection! 

A year later Weimar returned to its 
wonted leisurely pace and assumed its 
normal aspect. But the Corsican cata- 
clysm had wrought some changes. Her- 
der had died in 1803, Schiller in 1805 
and Anna Amalia in the spring of 1807. 
The princes’ congress at Erfurt had 
brought a host of distinguished person- 
ages into that part of the country and 
Weimar received its share of guests. Na- 
poleon had with him a company of 
French actors and Voltaire’s La Mort 
de César was given with the famous 
Talma in the role of Brutus. When 
Cesar said to Anthony at the end of the 
first act: 

Sur l’univers soumis regnons sans violence 
an electrical thrill seemed to pass through 
the audience and Napoleon remarked to 
Duchess Louise: ‘‘Etrange piece ce 
Cesar. Piece republicaine. J’espere que 
cela fera aucun effet ici!” It is well to 
note that while he subjected German 
sovereigns to humiliations, he showed the 
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intellectual leaders of the country ex- 
traordinary consideration. His _inter- 
view with Goethe at Erfurt is a matter 
of history. He insisted on meeting Wie- 
land, and though then a very old man, 
the author of the Goldene Spiegel, that 
admirable manual of royal ethics, held 
his own in presence of the conqueror be- 
fore whom kings and queens had quaked. 
Weimar little dreamed then, that on a 
winter night a few years hence, he, from 
whom armies had fled in terror, would 


hurry through its streets in his sleigh, 


Ve ——— 


JOHANNES SCHLAF, CONSIDERED 
himself a fugitive after his defection in 
Russia! 

After the death of Carl August in 
18238, the Goethe house became the cen- 
tre of intellectual Weimar. Christiane 
had died some years before and Goethe’s 
daughter-in-law, Ottilie, presided over 
the place with dignity and tact. The 
society of the town had become slightly 
democratised Johanna Schopen- 
hauer, whose son was then studying at 
Jena, had opened the first salon that did 
not bear the stamp of aristocratic patron- 
She and her daughter Adele, whose 


since 


age. 


THE 


Weimar 


silhouettes have preserved for posterity 
many portraits of the period, were among 
the standing guests of Goethe’s house. 
But the number of visitors had alarm- 
Every art and profes- 
of the civilised 


ingly increased. 


sion and every country 


world was represented. Among the mu- 


sicians to be met there were Mendels- 
sohn, then a mere boy, Zelter, Hummel, 
Spontini, Paganini; among the artists 
the painters Kiigelgen and Stieler, and 
the sculptors Schinkel, Schadow, Rauch, 
Tieck and that great Frenchman, David 


FATHER OF GERMAN NATURALISM 
d’Angers, whose Goethe-bust is one of 
Weimar’s most. cherished _ treasures. 
Among the writers could be counted 
every German of note, and many for- 
eigners, among them Andersen, Mickie- 
wicz and an increasing number of Eng- 
lishmen and Americans. 

This was the time of ‘Thackeray’s 
visit to Weimar. He was only nineteen 
when he had left Cambridge without a 
degree and started on his quest of experi- 
ence in foreign lands. In the letters to 
his mother are recorded his impressions 
of travels in France, Switzerland and 
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Germany, and especially of his stay in 
the quaint old-fashioned little town. He 
had studied German before and had per- 
haps thought of improving it by prac- 
tice, but found that the ladies of the 
Weimar “Gesellschaft” English 
and French too well to give him a chance 
to apply his German. He was asked to 
attend a tea-party to meet the sage of 
Weimar, some prominent English resi- 
dents and his particular intimates, and 
the reception was most cordial. He 
called on Ottilie von Goethe one even- 
ing and was surprised to find on her 
table three Byrons, one Moore and one 
Shelley. Nor was this a display calcu- 
lated to impress the young Englishman, 
for she had a marked 
England and English letters, and Byron 
was then at the height of his popularity 
in Germany. He met Goethe more 
wrote of him, “he is a 


spoke 


preference for 


than once and 
noble poet, and an interesting old man 
to speak to and look upon as I ever saw,” 
and again, “It must have been a fine 
sight twenty years ago, this little Court, 
with Goethe and Schiller and Wieland 
and the old Grand Duke and Duchess 
to ornament it.” He even lost his heart 
to a fair Fraulein of Weimar, and though 
his Fitzboodle pokes fun at the little pe- 
culiarities of Kalbsbraten-Pumpernickel, 
he had a soft spot for it all his life and 
wrote many years later: “I think I have 
never seen a society more simple, chari- 
table, gentlemanlike, than 
that of the dear old Saxon city where 
the good Schiller and the great Goethe 
lived and lie buried.”” Nor is it unlikely 


that the subtle influence of this literary 


courteous, 


centre was quite lost upon his develop- 
ment. He was then still much interested 
in his drawing and had added many a 
leaf to his own sketchbook and to the al- 
bums of his German friends, some of his 
drawings having been praised by Goethe 
himself. But his literature 
seemed subconsciously to be growing 
during his stay there, many writing 
schemes presented themselves, a transla- 
tion of Schiller foremost among them, 
and he may have left the “Dichterstadt,” 
as the Germans like to call it, with a 


interest in 
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little more definite conception of the 
work that was his to be done in the 
world than he had before coming there. 

With the death of Goethe in 1832 
Weimar seemed for a time to lose its 
prestige and to be deserted, at least by 
German genius. ‘The wits of the young 
generation called it a literary cemetery; 
some the Pompeii of German intellect, 
others the dilapidated Delphic oracle. 
Dingelstedt shuddered at its sepulchral 
atmosphere and said that it made him 
feel as if he were himself a sarcophagus. 
Yet the immediate Carl 
August was not an unworthy heir of the 
great heritage of tradition and his wife, 
Maria Paulowna, though not an artist 
herself, like Anna Amalia, was a most 
intelligent and appreciative patroness of 
art. She drew upon her own private 
fortune to secure for Weimar the monu- 
ments of Goethe and Schiller, Herder 
and Wieland, and to have the so-called 
poets’ rooms in the residential palace fur- 
nished and decorated as fit memorials. 
It was she, too, who succeeded in having 
Liszt appointed “extraordinary” Kapell- 
meister. Nor had Weimar lost its at- 
traction for the hosts of foreign visitors 
who came to pay homage to the memory 
Bancroft, Everett, 
other Americans 


successor of 


of its great 
Taylor and 
among them. 

Her son, Carl Alexander, founded the 
museum and art academy and did much 
to make Weimar once more the cradle 
of a new ideal of art, letters and music. 
Among the writers of the mid-century 
frequently entertained at his court were 
Alexander von Gleichen-Russwurm, the 
great-grandson of Schiller, Heyse, Schef- 
fel, Fanny Lewald, Wildenbruch, who 
was then a very young man, and Heb- 
bel, who read to the court his “‘Nibelun- 
gen.” These were years of great dis- 
content and unrest throughout Germany. 
Weimar alone untouched and 
was something like an isle of rest and 
port of safety for political refugees of 
all sorts. Carl Alexander showed an 
admirable spirit of tolerance: Bieder- 
mann, who had lost his professorship at 
Leipsic, was made editor of the official 


dead, 
many 


seemed 
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paper of Weimar; Dittenberger, who 
had likewise come under the ban for his 
religious liberalism, became the successor 
of Herder at the court church; Hoff- 
mann von Fallersleben, one of the most 
ardent bards of freedom in the revolu- 
tionary choir of 1848, lived there not 
only unmolested, but was very popular 
at the ducal palace. Richard Wagner, 
too, a fugitive after the Dresden riot, 
found a hiding-place in Weimar, and 
during this time ripened the friendship 
between him and Liszt. 

Liszt had come to Weimar just as the 
storm-clouds of the revolution had be- 
gun to gather and had soon been fol- 
lowed by his friend, the Princess Witt- 
genstein, who took up her residence in 
a castle near Weimar, the since famous 
Altenburg. This now became the Mecca 
of genius as much as Weimar itself had 
been in the previous century. For she 
was a woman of the broadest culture 
and the most generous hospitality and of 
a rare catholic taste. A friend and pa- 
troness of Genelli, Preller, Steinle, Cor- 
nelius, Schwind, Kaulbach, Rietschel 
and Hahnel, she acquired many of their 
works and the Altenburg, which had al- 
ready the greatest private library in Ger- 
many, had soon an extraordinary collec- 
tion of contemporaneous German art. 
Hebbel, Heyse, Bodenstedt, Meissner 
and Hoffmann von Fallersleben 
her guests and even Gutzkow and Din- 
gelstedt became reconciled to the “sepul- 
chral” atmosphere of Weimar and were 
among the men who settled there tempo- 
rarily or permanently. To this wonder- 
ful source of lofty inspiration flocked all 
the great musicians of the time: Rubin- 
stein, von Bulow, Lassen, Hiller, the 
poet-composer Peter Cornelius and Ber- 
lioz. Liszt resuscitated from oblivion 
the works of old and never appreciated 
composers and made known to the world 
those were then struggling for 
recognition. His production of J'ann- 
hauser and Lohengrin in 1850, of works 
by Berlioz, Raff, Franz, Gade, Corne- 
lius and others made Weimar the centre 
of musical life in the world. He 
dreamed of a Bayreuth on a hill near 
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who 
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Weimar or at the foot of the Wartburg; 
he planned an ideal music-school for the 
ideal opera. But with the almost naive 
enthusiasm of the born idealist he did 
not realise that secret forces were at 
work, ready to undermine his beautiful 
projects. Dingelstedt, the clever oppor- 
tunist who was the director of the court 
theatre, succeeded by a skilful manoeuvre 
to have the budget for musical perfor- 
mances materially diminished, and the 
undeserved fiasco of Cornelius’s charm- 
ing opera, The Barber of Bagdad, made 
Liszt desert his place, discouraged and 
disillusioned. 

With his departure from Weimar the 
wonderful life at the Altenburg came to 
an end. Its gates were closed and it 
more monument fo 
Upon the drama 
now attention of all 
Germany and justly so, for Dingelstedt’s 
redeeming quality was his indubitable 
efficiency as theatrical director. ‘The 
performances at the tri-centenary of 
Shakespeare, the productions of Schil- 
Wallenstein trilogy, of Hebbel’s 
Nibelungen and Genoveva, and other 
master works, were deservedly consid- 
ered landmarks in the history of the Ger- 
man stage. Dingelstedt’s successors, von 
Loéns and Bronsart, also maintained the 


became one 
Weimar’s past glory. 


focussed the 


soon 


was 


ler’s 


high standard which Goethe had estab- 
lished. Besides the model performances 
of Shakespeare and the German classics, 
Hebbel, Grillparzer and Otto Ludwig 
were played, and hardly one of the mod- 
erns was ignored. Nor did Liszt har- 
bour a permanent grudge against Wei- 
mar, for he returned many years later 
and the “Hofgartnerei,” which was his 
home, once more attracted musicians and 
music-students from all over the world, 
among them not a few Americans like 
William Mason, and men who, like 
d’Albert, are now in the foremost rank 
as performers and composers. After his 
death the place was converted into a 
Liszt Museum. 

Weimar seems destined to be the place 
where present and future shall worship 
at the shrines of the past. If the Goethe, 
Schiller and Liszt houses stand for the 
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past and present, another sanctuary is 
the noble link between to-day and to- 
morrow. It seems a grim irony that the 
very man who turned the eyes of his gen- 
eration away from the past and had re- 
valued old standards of thought and 
taste, should after years of futile quest 
for a climate that should restore to him 
physical and mental well-being, settle in 
this city of the great dead. It was in 
the year 1897 when Friedrich Nietzsche 
came to live in the Villa Silberblick, sit- 
uated on an elevation which commands 
a superb view of the country all around. 
There the poet-philosopher, who set his 
seal upon the reading of life of the pres- 
ent generation and in the words of Fran- 
cis Grierson “imposed a new scale of 
moral values to the iron mandates of Bis- 
marck and made it impossible for the 
German people ever again to think, write 
or act in the sentimental mode,” died a 
few years later. It is the residence of 
the sister, Frau Elisabeth Forster-Niet- 
zsche, whose faithful devotion furnishes 
one of the most touching chapters of 
modern biography and the home of the 
Nietzsche-Archiv. So the quiet city on 
the Ilm which some one hundred and 
forty years ago had become the Mecca 
of German genius, has one more hal- 
lowed spot which is the goal of reverent 
pilgrimage. ‘There is grim irony in the 
fact that Nietzsche, the arch-heretic who 
inspired the young generation with the 
courage to break the spell of the past, 
should himself have become the object 
of such worship as he was wont to dis- 
countenance. 

It is not an advantage to live in a 
place so alive with the memories of the 
great that have gone before, that the liv- 
ing seem in comparison very small in- 
deed. But the very fact that there are 
those who prefer to live in the shadow 
of the past rather than in the glare and 
the din of the present, speaks for them. 
The qualities that set these writers apart 
from those who feel at home only in the 
intellectual furnace of Berlin, the exotic 
hotbed of Vienna or among the genial 
conviviality of Munich, are either an in- 
transigent individualism or a severe schol- 
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arship. For both the atmosphere of Wei- 
mar seems more congenial. It favours 
an isolation which makes for concentra- 
tion. Collaborators on the Goethe- 
Schiller Archiv are Dr. Carl Schiidde- 
kopf, whose numerous works on and edi- 
tions of German classics are invaluable 
to the student and bring very close to 
us Gleim, Birger, Ramler, Lichten- 
berg, Heinse, Lessing and Goethe him- 
self, and Dr. Hans Gerhard Graf, who 
also enjoys a great reputation as editor 
and commentator. The name of Dr. 
Oskar Bulle, of the Schiller-Stiftung, is 
familiar to the readers of the old-time 
Miinchner Allgemeine Zeitung, the ex- 
cellent supplement of which he edited 
until the paper had to cede to the rivalry 
of cheaper policies. Dr. Adolf Bartels, 
much attacked and maligned by the 
young generation for his prejudices, ra- 
cial and esthetic, has nevertheless ma- 
terially aided our understanding of the 
erratic Silesian, Johann Christian Gin- 
ther, and of more recent writers like 
Klaus Groth, Jeremias Gotthelf, Wil- 
helm Raabe, Emanuel Geibel, Wilhelm 
von Polenz and others, and his history of 
German literature is not without merit. 
Another resident of Weimar and repre- 
sentative of the more conservative spirit 
is Dr. Wilhelm Bode, the author of ad- 
mirable monographs on Anna Amalia 
and Charlotte von Stein and other works 
that have a place of honour in Goethe- 
bibliography. History and criticism are 
represented by Wolfgang von Oéettingen 
and Hans von der Gabelentz, the latter 
curator of the ducal art collections. 

But there is also a number of writers 
in Weimar, rather related to the younger 
generation, though not identified with 
any of its groups and apparently bent 
upon going their own way. Wilhelm 
Hegeler, who appeared in the literary 
world some twenty years ago, an out- 
sider in the then raging conflict between 
the old and the new, retains his isolated 
position. He has made great strides 
since the publication of his Mutter 
Bertha; his Ingenieur Horstmann and 
Pastor Klinghammer are figures that 
linger in their readers’ memories and 
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even his recent collection of short sto- 
ries, Eros, 
of his narrative gift. 


he steady development 
Ernst Hardt, the 
itic and translator, 
became 


shows t 
novelist, dramatist, critic 
who a few years ago suddenly 
famous by receiving two prizes for his 
drama, Tantris der Narr, is 
resident. In Count Baudissin, 
writes under the pseudonym “Freiherr 
von Schlicht,” Weimar has a very popu- 
lar writer of military fiction, mostly of 
a humourous character. Max Geissler 
has become a favourite through the rather 
lyric quality of his fiction, which seems 
no little influenced by the landscape of 
the ‘country Weimar. All these 
men keep aloof from the current ten- 
dencies of German letters and have little 
in common with the est! 
sophical fads of the hour in Berlin, Mu- 
nich, or Vienna. 

Yet there is one resident of Weimar, 


once as closely as possible identified with 


another 
who 


about 


etic or philo- 


the revolutionary youth of the century’s 


A native of Magdeburg who spent 
“Lehrjahre” in Berlin, then 


end. 
his cruel 


seething with new creeds and new codes, 
>} 


Johannes Schlaf contributed no little to 
the establishment of new standards and 
is justly considered the father of German 
But though he has not be- 
ideals of his 


naturalism. 
come an apostate to the 
youth, he has outgrown the immaturity 
of that period 
sno hi h- *k . - tl . + li " 
turning his back upon the metropolitan 
crowds has found a congenial home in the 


of propaganda, and on 


Literary Weimer 


h once held the 


quiet little capital whi 
classical court of the Muses. 


absorbed in his work, 


There he 
lives with his sister, 
inker and investigator 
in many fields. He has been the most 
eloquent protagonist of Walt Whitman 
i translated 
and by the 


Binns has 


an independent tl 


selectic ns 


in Germany, has 
the Leaves of 
translation of the life by 
brought the American poet nearer to the 
hearts of the German people. In refut 
tl insinuations of a pseudo 


ing the 


trom Grass, 


absurd 
who had tacked an 
label on Whitman, Schlaf did for 


in Germany what Bazalgette has re 


scientist obnoxious 


him 


an excellent ar 
Sthlaf’s frank 


too, is proot ot 


cently done in France in 
ticle in L’Effort Libre. 
secession from Nietzsche, 
his uncompromising individualism and 
of his take 


courage in Germany to-day not to share 


moral courage; for it does 


the cult of the 
+} 


Overman and to refuse 
le unau lified arcvrentance ‘ } | a 
le unqualined acceptance of a patholog! 
cal view of humanity. 

Thus Weimar now 
a ee La re : 
individualism which has the strength to 

1 


turn a deaf ear to the message of proph 


points to a new 


ts and to pursue its path independent 
of the procession of apostles and adepts. 
Perhaps the spirit of Goethe and Schil- 
ler still hovering about the place has 
caused the pendulum to swing back and 
has restored the just balance; for their 
life and their work still hold messages for 


i all ; 
the children of another century. 





BEST SELLERS OF YESTERDAY 


V—“Tue DucHEss” 


BY ALGERNON TASSIN 


THE first grown-up novel that many 


people read was written by The Du- 


chess. She shed smiles and tears over 
five continents, spanning the world with 
a rainbow. She created a school of 
minor writers. Her books still sell by 
the thousands in cheap paper-back edi- 
tions (where they are classed by out- 
siders with the company they keep). 
Yet the present writer asking for one of 
her stories at the Public Library of New 
York City, was met with a blank stare. 
A hundred other inconsequential novels 
of that period and this were there, but 
not one of The Duchess. It is scarcely 
too much to say he was indignant and 
scandalised. Was it possible a race was 
arising which would not know The Du- 
Alas, inquiry convinced him this 

That happy spirit—except for 
the readers of paper-back editions—had 
fled utterly within the portals of obliv- 
ion. And so the writer, remembering his 
debt of joy to this forgotten lady, thought 
to make a slight return for it, ere too 
late, by recalling for old fogies like him- 
self her three principal stories. One old 
fogy was a college president whose idea 
of a glorious vacation consisted of a ham- 
mock, a set of Scott, Byron’s narrative 
poems, and The Duchess. For him and 
all such survivors of a remote past is 
intended this tribute. 


I 


Molly Bawn, as her half-brother calls 
Miss Eleanor Massereene, is invited by 
her unknown grandfather, who dis- 
owned her mother for marrying a pen- 
niless Irishman, to visit his great country 
place, Herst Royal. This is presided 
over by Marcia, another granddaughter 
whose father he cut off for marrying 
an Italian singer; and in the house is 
still a third grandchild, Philip, the son 


chess ? 


Was so ! 


of a spendthrift, who likewise had felt 
the old gentleman’s anger. Hating both 
of them and the rest of his relatives, 
with whom he surrounds himself because 
he cannot bear to be alone in the great 
house, the malicious old man has had the 
idea that the sudden appearance of an 
another possible heir will annoy them all. 
Marcia snubs the newcomer, but Molly 
scores on her successfully and with ap- 
parent innocence (all this country-cousin 
and high-bred hostess business had not 
become so stereotype in 1878!). Molly 
is soon on the best of terms with every- 
body, and her cousin Philip promptly 
transfers his already frayed affection 
from Marcia to her. That proud beauty, 
to revenge herself, betrays to her grand- 
father that Philip is following his fath- 
er’s well-worn path to the money-len- 
ders. Staying at the house is Luttrell, a 
young man who had visited Molly’s half- 
brother and contracted a secret engage- 
ment with her; and she teases and flouts 
her lover unmercifully, making him mis- 
erably jealous of Philip’s apparent suc- 
cess with her. ‘This jealousy is brought 
to fever heat by a series of cat-and-mouse 
adventures, when suddenly comes a tele- 
gram announcing her brother’s death. 
The failure of some speculations has 
killed him and decimated his little prop- 
erty. ‘Thereupon Molly decides to sup- 
port the family by singing upon the 
stage, and informs her lover that mar- 
riage is now impossible—she cannot bur- 
den him with her brother’s family, and 
she will not give them up. Her grand- 
father offers her his fortune on condi- 
tion that she relinquish them, but she 
refuses this also; and he disowns her, as 
he had done her mother. Four months 
later her lover sees her singing at a 
music-hall, the idol of the audience; but 
she repulses him still. The old man dies 
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at last, however, and is found to have 
left the bulk of his estate to Molly. But 
now Luttrell’s turn to refuse to 
marry—his honour will not let him wed 
an heiress. In the final scene, set to all 
the flowers of all the Springs that ever 
were, she asks him to marry her and 
makes him put upon her finger the old 
ring which he had given her in the first 
part of the story, and which she, feeling 
herself unjustly suspected by him dur- 
ing one of his very natural fits of jeal- 
ousy, had imperiously handed back to 
him, only to behold it cast into the fire; 
and she had fished out from the grate 

after he had fiercely stalked from the 


It 1S 


room—with a poker and with many 
tears. 
This, it will be seen, is a plot of the 


thin but tidy variety which was conven- 
tional even at that date. In itself it con- 
tains abundant opportunity for tears and 
smiles. “he sentiment is that of its age 
(and who will be rash enough to say we 
have outgrown it?), but the continuous 
good humour of the story is for all time. 
The prattle and gaiety of her dialogue 
is so delightful that one fails to note that 
he is a third through the book before 
anything really happens. There are sim- 
ply lively and conversations 
about nothing at 
and human manner. The gay cynicism of 
the talk prefigures that charming novel 
Concerning Isabel Carnaby, which is a 
sort of glorified edition of The Duchess. 
Seventy-seven pages of shockingly fine 


pleasant 
all in the most casual 


print may seem too much of this sort of 
thing; but once our palates were not de- 
manding highly spiced diet, and now that 
they are jaded, the taste of it comes as 
a retreshing change. ‘The conversation, 
may trifle insubstantial in 
these days, when young ladies are up on 
upon ventilating them; 
remembered 


too, seem a 
ideas and insist 
but in those times, be it 
(and perhaps in these also, if we weren’t 
so hypocritical about it), a young lady 
was thought to be making the best use 
of conversation when she exploited her 
own personality and whetted the gentle- 


man’s. ‘hese things Molly does to per- 


fection, letting him seed raisins for her 
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and row her on the river, and while away 
the sunny weather in the arbour, on the 
strawberry bank, and at the Fairies Glen. 
When the plot does begin, it gets itself 
along by small human accidents which 
The Duchess herself would call rencon- 
tres. ‘They are all of a humorous turn. 
Something gets into Mbolly’s eye and 
Philip tries to take it out; her lover sees 
and retires, thinking 
he has surprised an embrace. After the 
jealous quarrel that ensues they avoid 
each other until, meeting face to face on 
foot bridge, they dodge from 


them standing so, 


a narrow \ 
side to side in hasty politeness, each seek- 
ing to escape, but debarring the other’s 
progress till laughter comes to Molly’s 
rescue, 

Another time and during another des- 
perate quarrel, Molly by chance meets 
her lover en deshabille in the great draw- 
ing-room at midnight. She repulses him 
again with splendid hauteur, but sud- 
denly they hear footsteps and are obliged 
to hide together until danger of discov- 
ery is over—truly a mortifying come- 
down. 

This same employment of laughter- 
making episodes is seen in all her books. 
Phyllis out nutting with her adored 
younger brother Billy, climbs a tree and 
spying Mr. Carrington, the gentleman 
who is to be the hero of the story, slides 
but too well. Her 
gown gets caught, and the frank Billy 
assures her that her frantic attempts to 
undo it are disclosing a yard and a half 
of leg. The branch breaks and lands her 
in Carrington’s arms. Again, to her 
lasting chagrin and mortification, she 
sneezes while she is being proposed to. 
Another time she weeps—which she can- 
not do in the ladylike way of her sister 
Dora, but must sniff and gurgle—and is 
forced to borrow his pocket handkerchief, 
as she has none of her own. The little 
dog which belongs to the lady who falls 
in love with Cyril bounds into his arms 
as she runs after it with sleeves rolled 
Lilian is balanced 


’ 


down not wisely 


up to give it a bath. 
on a high wall singing “Barbara Allen’ 
when she first meets her lover, and from 
this exalted position lands at his feet, but 
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not on hers; and the tall Byronic lover 
whom she refuses covers her with con- 
fusion because he first meets her combing 
the refractory hair of her Guardsman 
cousin. 
II 

“Billy, Billy! I call eagerly at the top 
of my healthy lungs,” begins Phyllis. 
(Wouldn’t you know this was The Du- 
chess if you met it in a Russian dialect ?). 
Phyllis Vernon is seventeen and says she 
lays claim to no beauty whatever, though 
all the rest of her family are extremely 
good to look at. She is five feet two, 
but her nose is most desirable; and a 
hoyden, who very much admires all her 
family and the elegant repose of her sis- 
ter, and perceives the intense selfishness 
of her father and eldest brother. But 
she perceives also that her dear mother 
with an indulgent husband would have 
become a dreadful goose. Later on she 
is able to let you see that all men admire 
her beauty very much, but, in common 
with most first-person narrators, she is 
put to it to show the reader that a man 
is much in love with her and at the same 
time remain unaware of it herself. This 
is a problem which the delightful 
Duchess with her casual notions of art 
would not have tried to solve even if 
she had been keenly conscious of it; but 
a novelist who writes continuously in 
the present tense could hardly be thought 
to have exacting notions of anything. 
However, to return to our lamb, as The 
Duchess would say—meaning Phyllis. 
As with Molly Bawn, her engagement 
comes early in the book, and while she 
likes the man more than -any one she 
knows, she owns to him that she knows 
few and that liking is not loving. Her 
lover, like Molly’s, can join her in the 
merry laughter that eases awkward sit- 
uations. She marries him at last only 
in order to escape being sent by her 
father on an unpleasant visit—and she 
is married like a frightened child. As 
the months pass, she is troubled at not 
feeling for him a romantic all-absorbing 
devotion; and also by the fact that every- 
body still pets her and calls her baby. 
When she gives her first house-party, 


Phyllis, like Molly, has never yet been 
to a ball and is wild over all the bustling 
preparations for one. She decides that 
the gowns in her wedding outfit are too 
girlish and insists upon black velvet and 
diamonds in order to look dignified, and 
in spite of the laughter of every one car- 
ries out her plan. Lady Blanche, one 
of the guests, is in love with Sir Mark 
Gore and much vexed at his preference 
for his hostess. She proceeds to arouse 
the suspicions of Carrington against his 
wife. ‘“Tableaux, picnics, and other di- 
versions serve to increase the apparent 
intimacy of Gore and Phyllis, and the 
corresponding coldness of her husband 
and his attentions to Lady Blanche. Re- 
turning late one night in her dressing 
robe from a chat in the room of her inti- 
mate friend, Miss Beatoun, she meets 
Gore in one of those lengthy English 
country-house corridors. He has just 
seized her hand as her husband appears, 
whereat she blushes scarlet in the usual 
guilty manner. ‘Thus matters come to 
a crisis between the two, and Phyllis 
confesses to her husband that she never 
cared for Gore and has now ordered him 
out of the house. The house-party 
breaks up, but not before Phyllis has im- 
bibed an unnamable fear that Gore has 
some hold over her husband. What it 
is she soon discovers. He knew of her 
husband’s youthful marriage to an Ital- 
ian woman he had long thought dead. 
This woman now appears, and Phyllis 
first sees her staring in through the win- 
dow out of the night. Naturally this 
encounter shows Phyllis that she loves 
her husband passionately, and naturally 
she leaves him at once. Some months of 
misery she drags along at a little sea- 
side village. Here she meets Mark Gore 
again and nearly plunges off a cliff to 
escape a kiss from his lips. Naturally, 
too, after the misery has been prolonged 
just enough (not too long, for it is very 
hard for The Duchess to forego her hu- 
mour), her husband brings the news of 
the woman’s death. Still believing that 
he has ceased to care for her, she con- 
sents after due hesitation to the second 
wedding, upon which he insists; but be- 
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lieving that he has married her only to 
right her in the eyes of the world, she 
refuses to live with him as his wife. 
Slowly she recovers her health, and fi- 
nally her spirits, too, when she overhears 
the inevitable conversation which reveals 
that his sternness is only because she will 
not love him. ‘Then she confesses to him 


that he has long possessed her whole 
heart. 
Such a structure as this, weather- 


beaten even when it was built, affords 
plenty of foothold for the luxuriant ivy 
of The Duchess’s sentimentality. But 
her abundant sentimentality is like her 
occasional melodrama—it always seems 
to make her impatient. She keeps wil- 
fully blunting the edge of both with 
some humorous twist. Apparently she 
stirs them in merely because the recipe 
calls for them; and makes a 
them (as Molly Bawn is always deli- 
ciously doing) as soon as she has done so 
and sometimes while she is in the act. 
Except that the execrable present tense 
gives to the passage an air of floridity 
it does not really possess, she holds a tight 


moue at 


rein in that time-honoured situation so 
dear to the Victorian heart of which this 


} ] 
forms the ciose: 


“It is true?” I ask. 
“It is true,” he replies, and as he speaks 
I can scarcely believe the man who stands 
before me, crushed and aged and _ heart- 
broken, is the same gay handsome young man 
who entered the room all smiles a few min- 
utes ago. 

“If she 
with unnatural calmness. 

“Phyllis! 


he cries in 


is your wife, what am 1?” I ask 

Phyllis! my life! forgive me!” 
an anguished tone; and then the 
room suddenly grows dark: I fall heavily 
forward into the blackness, and all is for- 


gotten. 


But in her descriptions of nature— 
away from the human beings who at 
their most serious moments have their 
droll aspects—The Duchess is as senti- 
mental as any Mid-Victorian could de- 
sire. 


The soft wind coquettes with the 
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flowers and steals their kisses ere they 
know. 


It is the gloaming—that tenderest, fondest, 
most pensive time of the day. As yet, night 
crouches on the borders of the land, reluc- 
tant to throw its dark shadow over the still 
smiling earth, while day is slowly, sadly re- 
ceding. ‘There is a hush over everything; 
above, on their leafy perches, the birds are 
nestling and crooning their cradle songs; the 
gay breeze, lazy with its exertions of the day, 
has fallen asleep, so that the very grasses 
are silent and unstirred. An owl in the dis- 
tance is hooting mournfully. There is a se- 
renity all around, an all-pervading stillness 
that moves one to sadness and fills unwit- 
tingly the eyes with tears. "The last roses 
of summer in Mrs. Arlington’s garden, now 
that those gay young sparks, the bees, have 
growing drowsy, and 


deserted them, are 


hang their heavy heads dejectedly. Two or 
three dissipated butterflies, fond of late hours 
and tempted by the warmth, still float grace- 
fully 
the gate, a last yellow sunbeam falls upon 


through the air. As she leans upon 


her, peeps into her eyes, takes a good-night 
kiss from her parted lips, and, descending 
slowly, lovingly, crosses her bosom, steals a 
little sweetness from the rose dying upon her 
breast, throws a golden shade on her white 
gown, and finally dies chivalrously at her 


feet. 


This is one of her pulpiest passages, 
but who, pray, has not written in this 
style before and since? Let the Victo- 
rian small who is altogether 
without sentimental descriptions cast the 
first stone. It is not so very long ago 
since every one was pleased with this 
sort of thing. That it exactly suited the 
ordinary reader—high-class, middle-class 
and low-class—in the early days of The 
Duchess there can be no question. If 
you fail to remember that it did, read 
the following description, doubtless ac- 
curate, of a boudoir of the period and 
concede that the person who liked the 
one would like the other: 


great or 


The room is a little gem in its own way, 


and suggestive of refinement of taste and 
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much delicacy in the art of colouring. Be- 
tween the softly tinted pictures that hang 
upon the walls, rare bits of Worcester and 
Wedgewood fight for mastery. Pretty loung- 
ing-chairs, covered with blue satin, are dis- 
persed here and there, while cozy couches 
peep out from every recess. Bric-a-brac of 
all kinds cover the small velvet tables, that 
are hung with priceless lace that only half 
conceals the spindle legs beneath. Exquisite 
little marble Loves and Venuses and Graces 
smile and pose upon graceful brackets; upon 
a distant table two charming Dresden bas- 
kets are to be seen smothered in late flowers. 
All is bright, pretty, and artistic. 


But her sentimentalities—even in de- 
scriptions of nature—one feels are rather 
of her period than of herself. Not only 
does she constantly dilute them with hu- 
mour, but she merrily runs amuck in 
their most sacred thoroughfares. The 
most satisfactory hour in all the twenty- 
four she announces defiantly is the din- 
ner hour (surely no sentimentalist’s 
speech), and on the very Day itself she 
writes, 


When all is told, old Father Christmas is 
a mighty humbug with its absurd affectation 
of merriment and light-heartedness. Is any 
one except a child ever really happy at 
Christmas, I wonder? Nay, rather, is it not 
then that our hearts bleed most freely, while 
our eyes grow dim with useless tears as we 
look upon the vacant seat and grow sick 
with longing for the days that are no more? 
Forgive me this unorthodox sentiment, and 


let us go on. 


And she is certainly not sentimental 
enough to allow Molly Bawn to change 
the nature of her old grandfather as did 
little Lord Fauntleroy—for all her 
witcheries, he remains snarling and can- 
tankerous to the end. Marcia, the statu- 
esque villainess of that book, controls 
herself when she is foiled in the end and 
sweeps majestically out; but once in her 
room tears off her mourning, and cries 
to her maid, “Get me a coloured gown 
and a Bradshaw!” The attitude of The 
Duchess toward both sentiment and 


melodrama is much like Molly Bawn’s 
when she was proposed to. She felt a 
mad desire to laugh, half from nervous- 
ness and half from an irrepressible long- 
ing to destroy the solemnity of the scene. 


Ill 


In her attitude toward her heroes and 
heroines and her villains and_ villain- 
esses, however, it must be owned that 
she is sentimental enough to have pleased 
even the eighteenth century—whose taste 
in this respect was exacting. There is 
no nonsensical pretence of impersonality 
on the part of The Duchess. She adores 
her heroines and hates all ladies who 
threaten their happiness. ‘These ladies 
must be beautiful and well-bred else they 
could not be likely rivals, but she man- 
ages to endow them with many unamia- 
ble traits; and any little wilfulnesses of 
theirs which would but add grace to the 
heroines, she views with hostile eyes. 
Florence and Marcia, one twenty-six 
and the other under thirty, both find 
their complexions in need of artificial 
aid. Generally they are extremely cor- 
rect in outward manner and make poor 
Molly or Phyllis or Lilian appear 
gauche. Lady Blanche makes all who 
speak to her feel they have said some- 
thing which should have been left un- 
said; and Florence is so correct that she 
even manages to eat greedily without be- 
ing unladylike. ‘The voices of the vil- 
lainesses are oftener trainante than not, 
the heroines (although their tones are sil- 
very and as riante as their faces) being 
too impetuous for such slow music. You 
can guess the nature of all the ladies 
from their very names. Molly Masse- 
reene, Phyllis Vernon, Lilian Chesney ; 
Marcia Amherst, Lady Blanche Going, 
Florence Beauchamp! Could anybody 
have the slightest doubt who are the 
heroines and who are not? All the lat- 
ter set have a heartless glitter about 
them. It is the same with the villains. 
Could Philip Shadwell and Sir Mark 
Gore be anything else? If you had any 
doubt about it at the start, The Du- 
chess’s manner toward them would en- 
lighten you at once, One confesses to 
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liking this trait. Now that villains are 
old-fashioned and one can bring an im- 
partial mind to the matter, one sees that 
it was an excellent artistic device. How 
should one recognise a villain beforehand 
except by the author’s treatment of him? 
After all, the only villain in Shakespeare 
who doesn’t tell you he is one has since 
which shows 
It is best 
to label your villains if you are going to 
have any. 

‘The villains and villainesses are also 
at a great disadvantage in respect to hair 
and eyes. You hear little of their hav- 
ing either, while the others are well-sup- 
plied. “‘Lilian’s fair, sweet, childish face 
is framed in yellow hair, her low broad 
forehead is partly shrouded by little wan- 
dering threads of gold that every now 
and then break loose from bondage, her 
g and dark and curl upward 
from her eyes as though hating to con- 
ceal the beauty of the exquisite azure 
within.” She washes her tresses and 
ut the garden to dry them 
and to let her two lovers behold their 
rippling wealth. Molly Bawn’s locks 
are so beautiful that she appears to hesi- 
tate to braid them up at night. “She 
sleeps with her red lips apart and smil- 
ing, her breathing pure and regular as 
a little child’s, and all her nut-brown 
hair (which you have seen her before her 
glass shake out rippling to the waist) like 
a silken garment around her.” Phyllis’s 
hair, when she is encountered in the cor- 
ridor by Sir Mark Gore, hangs in rich 
chestnut masses (so she says herself) far 
below her waist and two or three stray, 
rippling locks wander wantonly across 
her forehead. Though all the heroes are 
very closely barbered, they have some- 
what heavy moustaches, which fail never- 
theless to conceal the sensitive but firm 
lines of their mouths. As for the eyes of 
hero and heroine, they speak such things! 
Mr. Carrington’s are handsome, large, 
and dark and wonderfully kind—eyes 
that let one see into the true heart be- 
yond—and azure and luminous. ‘The 
same may be said of Sir Guy’s, except 
that though blue they resemble black. 


come to be almost a hero 
how unsafe is such procedure. 


; 
lashes are lor 


| 
prances abi 
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The distinctive quality of the orbs of all 
these people is their eloguence—Marcia’s 
eyes, for instance, may indeed be dark 
and velvety, but they say nothing. The 
Duchess laid herself out on Molly 
Bawn’s equipment in this respect. 


Molly directs her lover, who is trying to 
be stern and unforgiving, a slow lingering 
glance from her violet eyes. He colours and 
persistently refuses after the first involun- 
tary glance to allow his gaze to meet hers 
again; which is of all others the surest symp- 
tom of a coming rout. There are some eyes 


that can do almost anything with a man. 


Molly’s eves are of this order. They are her 


. 
point; and were they her sole 


deaf 


strongest 
charm, were she and dumb, I believe 


it would be possible, by the power of their 


expressive beauty alone, to draw most hearts 


into her keeping. 


It is a pleasure to note that Molly 
lives up to her eyes, not only with every- 
body in the book (except the villainess ) 
but with all its readers. 

One trait 
and heroes and villains possess in com- 


heroines and_ villainesses 
They are used to passing sleepless 
The ladies after covering their 

feelings with false gayety at 


mon, 
nights. 
wounded 

balls or charades, themselves sob- 
bing on the bed in their marvellous 
gowns or pace the floor regardless of 
their tattered tulle until dawn 
peeping in as it flies over lawn and field 
and brooklet, wafting a kiss to the hero- 
ine or making more haggard the face of 
the other lady. “The men hug their fears 
and sorrows until the morn surprises 
them, and wearied with watching they 
fling themselves down for a short sleep 
and wake in time for breakfast, not only 
refreshed but able to laugh at their last 


, 
throw 


comes 


night’s fears. 

The love of these three heroines is 
hard to win. Born coquettes and deli- 
cious torments, they lead their men both 
before and after marriage a maddening 
dance until some blow of fate reveals to 
them the steadfast deeps of their hearts. 
The heroes, although they keep things 
exciting by getting furiously angry every 
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now and then, have a limitless capacity 
for loving through thick and thin, as of 
course they should have when heroines 
are so capricious. Once at a ball as Lut- 
trell gazes upon a scene in the conserva- 
tory between Molly and the other young 
man (a scene the nature of which he has 
of course entirely misunderstood), his 
teeth meet in his lip and the sickly fla- 
vour of a drop of blood rouses him from 
an abstraction in which he has already 
tasted the bitterness of death. The 
heroes have the masculine drawback of 
having no painted fans to snap in their 
clenched fingers, and it is not surprising 
that they do not succeed as well as the 
ladies in concealing their wounded pride. 

But besides these lovers, there is in 
each story another pair for whom your 
smiles and tears are asked ; and their path 
is every bit as rosy and thorny. With 
them, however, it is Fate herself who 
plays the coquette. Molly Bawn’s chief 
friend at her grandfather’s is Lady Cecil 
Stafford, who has been forced by the 
terms of a will to marry Sir Penthony 
Stafford or lose a fortune. She decides 
to marry him, but obliges him to sign a 
contract of separation from her at the 
altar; and this he does willingly because 
she had led him to believe her impossibly 
ugly and plebeian. The malicious grand- 
father hearing that Sir Penthony has re- 
turned to England, invites him to the 
house in order to plague her ladyship. 
Of course they fall in love with each 
other, and after a comedy of misunder- 
standings come together. In Phyllis, 
the heroine’s chief friend is Bebe Bea- 
toun, who has refused Captain Everett 
because he is poor and she, penniless, must 
make a rich marriage. He, now Lord 
Chandos and wealthy, makes one of the 
house-party and renews his suit. Nat- 
urally she refuses to marry him, although 
she loves him more than ever; and nat- 
urally she consents to pocket her pride 
in the end. In Airy Fairy Lilian, the 


fair and mysterious tenant of the cottage 
in the woods on the Chetwoode estate 
is beloved by Cyril, Sir Guy’s brother. 
With the heroine’s help, he finally suc- 
ceeds in obtaining the consent of his 
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mother and brother to his marriage— 
when she gets word that the husband 
from whom she had long ago separated 
is not dead as she supposed. ‘They have 
a heart-breaking scene of farewell and 
Cyril departs from England to live down 
his sorrow. It all turns out to have been 
a mistake, however, and he comes gal- 
loping back again to her arms. All these 
young ladies are beloved by the heroines 
and are enchantingly beautiful in a non- 
interfering way. And their young men 
are gallant and lovable, and are slapped 
on the back by the heroes—whose glory 
remains undimmed by them. Tall, 
broad-shouldered, and tanned, none of 
them possess the six-foot-one which The 
Duchess considers the ideal length for a 
hero. 
IV 

In Airy Fairy Lilian, an old book- 
worm and recluse whose estate is strictly 
entailed has left his daughter and her 
small income to the care of Sir Guy 
Chetwoode, the son of an old friend. 
Lilian goes to live at Chetwoode with 
her guardian’s mother, and the young 
man of course falls in love with his 
saucy, petulant, pretty, adorable ward, 
who treats him with as much reserve as 
she can muster, Lilian’s coquetries drive 
Guy mad. At last, after she has aroused 
a furious jealousy by her apparent pref- 
erence for her cousin, Archibald Ches- 
ney, he snatches her in his arms and kisses 
her passionately. She punishes him with 
proud and cold disdain for weeks, and 
they are just beginning to feel at ease 
with each other when there comes an oc- 
casion for a royal row, and Lilian runs 
away to a friend’s house. He goes to 
fetch her and eats humble pie like a hero. 
They all get up a fox-hunt; and here the 
despondent cousin rides recklessly on ac- 
count of her cruelty to him. As Lilian 
has told him she hopes never to hear his 
voice again, she is doubly shocked when 
she finds him insensible; and Guy deems 
that her emotion on this occasion is 
double confirmation of their love. The 
mutual suspicions of the pair keep in- 
creasing, and she finally brings matters 
to a head by giving him a sound box on 
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the ear: and it is now his turn to treat 
rer with haughty coldness. At the ball 


he refuses to come near her, much to 


her grief. But, worn out by her dances 
with other men and the wild gayety she 


has assumed, her head sinks on his shoul- 


der as they drive coldly homeward. After 


this it takes only a day or two for her to 
consent to marry him; and after dismiss- 
i > unsuccessful cousin with dignity, 
the story ends in laughter at other less 
fortunate lovers who have all along been 
. 


opnirects ofr derision, 


| 


[his story, though less successful than 


the other two, presents, as it were, the 
heroine in triple distillation. ‘The 
Duchess must always have exercised a 
sreat influence over her girl-readers. 
“She taught me how to conduct a flirta- 


tion to the firing line and emerge un- 


scathed,” said a lady to the present writer 


recently. Said another: “I learned from 


her the market-value of naiveté—how a 


4 1 
certain ingenuousness would otten allow 
ake and keep it too.” But 
it was Lilian who most fascinated theit 


h visions of empire, and 


you to eat your 


imagination wit 
: eae é 
awoke the latent ideal of all their hearts 


to be alluring and tormenting and un- 


predictable. Doubtless there are many 





ladies now alive, their warfare over and 
their victories won, who modelled them- 
selves on the pattern of Lilian. If nature 
had already done it outwardly, so much 
the better. “She is as straight and lis- 
some as a young ash tree; her hands and 
feet, like her body, are small and well- 
shaped; in a word she is chic from the 
crown of her fair head to her little arched 
If any girl looked like that and 
read Airy Fairy Lilian, it was all up 
with the peace of mind of every man i 
the vicinity. But even if she was not so 


instep.” 


tortunate as to possess a mignonne Tace, 
she could cultivate, until practice had 
made them all her own, Lilian’s artful 
alternations of blandishment and abuse. 


The Duchess gave her eager pupils in- 
numerable pointers. 


This fearful threat she hurls at his head 
with much unction. Not that she means it: 


’ 


but it is as well to be forcible on such oc- 
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casions. The less you mean a thing, the 
more eloquent and vehement you should 
grow; the more you mean it, the less ve- 
hemence the better; the fact to be accom- 
plished later on will be crushing enough in 
itself. This is a rule that should be strictly 


observ ed. 


And she confirmed their innumerable no- 
tions, too, of the proper incense for their 
altars. “Next to a man’s dying for you, 
thing is to hear of a man’s 
Yes, young lovers of 
twenty-five years ago owed many tor- 
ments to these teasing heroines. 

The Duchess achieved no analysis of 
individual character (no? did her facile 
pen seek at any time for one), but her 
psychology of youthful love is very sub- 
stantial, such as it is. It has neither 
subtlety nor individual variety, being 
merely April weather. But, though shal- 
low, it is definite and true. It exhibits 
itself mostly in speech; and the truth and 


her love-dialozgues—overflow- 


1 


the sweetest 


starving for you.” 


humour of 
h lover’s perjuries and histrionics 
and keenly enjoyed miseries—are delight- 
ful. “These love stories, being twenty- 
five years old, are entirely lacking in the 
modern quality of sex. They are thor- 
oughly “nice,” and have no suspicion of 
anything beyond the borders of very sim- 
ple and ordinary emotions. The social 
life they depict, though super-elegant, is 


ing wit 


genuine. ‘This air of unearthly elegance 
is greatly assisted by two devices dear 
to the heart of the English reader of the 
period—a plentiful sprinkling of poetry 
and of French and Italian. One is gene, 
epris, triste, riante, rococo, débonnaire; 
people grow distrait, murmur sotto voce, 
have bétes noires and contretemps and 
penchants; and always there is an or- 
molu clock which ticks with empresse- 
ment. No word ever affected the present 
writer's young imagination so much as 
that “ormolu”—it reminded him for 
some reason of a young swan. Then la- 
dies always dressed exquisitely and their 
gowns bore in each soft fall of lace all the 
distinguishing marks that stamp the 
work of the inimitable Worth. As for 
the stories themselves, most of their crises 
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and dénouements are brought about by 
means of over-hearings of snatches of 
conversation or over-seeings of mislead- 
ing scenes of one kind or another. 
Most of them, too, are spun out ot the 
perversely unnecessary misunderstand- 


ings—incubated at high temperature and 
nourished on pre-digested food—which 
form the material of so many Victorian 
novels and almost all Victorian plays. 
The Duchess would have made an ex- 
cellent playwright, indeed, in that she 
visualises people so distinctly, uses only 
that part of them which concerns her nar- 
rative, sees the clothes they wear, and 
hears every shading in their voices. The 
formula she employs—especially in re- 
spect to the relation of the double pairs 
of lovers—is exactly that of the plays of 


the period 
V 

To early American readers of ‘The 
Duchess England will always remain 
sprinkled with her lustrous country- 
houses. They bloom in the thorough- 
fare of the bustling world like little isles 
of safety into which no rumour of busi- 
ness or disaster or ugliness ever enters. 
Or rather they are situate in the Forest 
of Arden, where they fleet the time care- 
lessly as in the golden world, and where 


hens, 


1 


the weather never reddens nor roug 
and where it only rains to allow people 
to get up indoor things like charades and 
tableaux. All the tableaux have a par- 
ticular pertinence to the couples present- 
ing them; and Guinevere and Lancelot 
always cause the audience to exchange 
knowing looks. "The houses are all set 
in spacious parks full of antlered deer, 
and there are mazes of gardens in which 
people may get lost and all the gardens 
are full of riotous butterflies and wooing 
winds and amiable old gardeners, and 
there is a wide balustraded terrace on 
which people are always taking tea to 
the tinkle of silvery laughter. Ivy clam- 
bers over all the ancient walls and towers 
and battlements through which the old- 
fashioned casements peep in picturesque 
disorder. Inside, there are everywhere 
steps in unexpected places, doors leading 
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no one ever knows where, corridors in- 
terminable and innumerable, winding 
stairs, and tapestries; and a nest of con- 
servatories one within the other where 
scenes sentimental and comic are always 
being enacted between dances at the balls 
they are always giving, balls to which 
the whole county is invited and for 


which the decorators come up from Lon- 
don. ‘These are leisurely cosy affairs in 
spite of their magnitude, for couples are 
always wandering miles afield from ‘the 
ballroom and the new partners are for- 
ever coming up to interfere with scenes 
and saying ““This is our dance, I believe.” 
It is a beautiful world—the world of 
these country houses. 

And except for curates and comedians, 
whose love is ever unrequited (a large 
price to pay for either religion or funni- 
ness), the pulchritude of the people in it 
is well-nigh universal. It was something 
of a shock to discover in later life that 
ugly and even commonplace persons 
could get past the butler of a real Eng- 
lish country house. It was like seeing 
Ireland after growing up on Boucicault’s 
plays and finding that it was not all ruins 
and moonlight and broths of boys and 
saucy, tender colleens in red cloaks and 
hoods. Yet pulchritude with The Du- 
chess, though general, is strictly graded. 
There is the first pair of lovers, the sec- 
ond pair of lovers, and the villainess 
and villain—each in their order. Thus 
the eye is rested. Furthermore, The Du- 
chess is always careful not to lay on her 
beauty with a trowel. She artfully be- 
stows even on Hebe or Adonis some lit- 
tle humanising flaw—which acts, to be 
sure, as a beauty patch and enhances the 
rest, but nevertheless keeps the possessor 
from flying from all humanity. Lilian’s 
mouth, though kissable, has unmistakable 
hauteur; Carrington’s feet are only pas- 
sable; Marcia’s hands, though finely 
shaped, are large; Cyril has, perhaps, 
more mouth than usually goes to one 
man’s share. Archibald’s pulchritude 
she complicates amazingly. “He is tall 
and eminently gloomy. Nature meant 
him to act as brigand in private theatri- 
cals, Extremely dark, he is unmistakably 
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handsome. His gloom imparts a deceit- 
ful gentleness to his face, for he is in 
reality one of the wildest, maddest young 
men in London.” While hands and feet 
and settled expressions of various varie- 
ties come in convenient, it is chiefly in 
the matter of mouths that The Duchess 
tempers a beauty which otherwise would 
burn and blister. She has a preference 
for an ample mouth and says somewhere 
that she does not believe that hearty 
laughter can issue from a small one. 
And laughter is particularly what The 
Duchess desires. In spite of sentiment 
and melodrama you can never convince 
the present writer that she did not write 
her more than thirty genial books just 
for this purpose. As time went on her 
public demanded more of each, but they 
never squeezed out entirely the spicy 
pleasantness which formed the larger 
part of her earlier works. Her ideal 
people seem to be the Massereenes— 
“Easy, laughter-loving, never out of tem- 
per if dinner is late, not fond of early 
rising; they never bore you with a de- 
scription of the first faint beams of dawn 
and fail to see any beauty in the dew at 
five o'clock; they are reasonable beings.” 
The ungrateful world has laid no wreath 
upon her grave in the shape of a tribu- 
tary article, and the only thing the pres- 
ent writer has been able to find about 
her is an interview in an old Lady’s Pic- 
torial. There, happily enough, a descrip- 
tion of her confirms the idea he got from 
her stories—that she looked in the glass 
for all three of her most famous heroines. 
“She is a very tiny woman, but slight 
and well-proportioned. Her large hazel 
eyes sparkling with fun and merriment, 
are shaded by thick curly lashes. She has 
a small, determined mouth and the chin 
slightly upturned gives a piquante ex- 
pression to the intelligent face—bright 
and vivacious, she looks the embodiment 
of good temper, merry wit and espieg- 
lerie.” Like Lilian and Molly, she was 
devoted to digging and grubbing. Since 
in her books she detests fat people and is 
always making fun of them, one wonders 
if time brought in its revenges on this 
very tiny woman, Dear Duchess, is that 


why your pleasant people are mostly 
svelte and your dull ones generally in- 
clining toward embonpoint? Curates 
have always been fair game, but for the 
daughter of a Reverend Canon, she is 
surprisingly down on all the clergy. She 
makes most of them physically ridiculous 
and many of them mercenary, and all of 
them prosy misfits who insist on talking 
of school boards to flirtatious young 
ladies. She wrote Phyllis before she was 
nineteen and Molly Bawn at twenty 
(where is the young lady who has done 
better?), and both these and their suc- 
cessors she wrote as casually as they look. 
“T never have any sort of real plot,” she 
told the interviewer, “the kind one ought 
to get in a novel. I get a‘scene, a situa- 
tion, a hint, and begin to build, but I 
have more than once written the last 
chapter first and worked backward.” 
Besides, she was selling faster than she 
could write, anyway, and what was the 
use? The American publishers bought 
every novel the moment she began it; 
and all were reprinted not only in the 
Lippincott and Lovell and Seaside Libra- 
ries, but in Tauchnitz. 

Most of this vast swarm of readers 
must have been grateful readers, for the 
writer has never met a person who did 
not speak of The Duchess endearingly. 
Perhaps that is partly because she is as- 
sociated with their youth, and with the 
forbidden fruit of it—for in those prig- 
gish days it was considered by mothers, 
freshly saturated with George Eliot, a 
little disreputable to read anything so 
sparkling and frothy. But the present 
writer has for the purpose of this article 
re-read The Duchess and found her still 
delightful. In the exquisite words of 
Curtis, he went gleaning the fields of 
childhood and found the scattered grain 
still golden and the sunlight fresh and 
fair. An austere writer in the Critic for 
the year of her death, 1897, chides her 
smartly for always gratifying the popular 
demand (Dear, dear, how lofty we were 
in those days!). “The groping couple 
pass through chapters of thunder, light- 
ning, fire, food, malaria and malice ere 
they are transmogrified with a halo and 






























furnished a clerical ticket to the connu- 
bial isles of the blest. The shop-girl, the 
lady’s maid, the hammock-swinging 
dame, and even the college boy and girl 
swelled the ranks of her readers.” All 
this castigation of a writer whom most 
people read with pleasure, who never 
wrote a really sensational novel or a re- 
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motely unwholesome one, who is full of 
gayety and lightness, whose pathos and 
sentiment, though a little obvious to us, 
exactly hit the taste of her age—and 
when Peg O My Heart, the precise the- 
atrical counterpart of ‘The Duchess, has 
been for two years considered the most 
charming play in New York. 


WHO IS THE MANr 


BY W. L. GEORGE 


AnpD so from hour to hour we ripe and 
ripe, and then from hour to hour we rot 
and rot. A gloomy saying, but one 
which applies to men as well as to em- 
pires, and to none, perhaps, more than to 
those men who stand in the vanguard of 
literature. Of very few writers, save 
those who were so fortunate as to be car- 
ried away by death in the plenitude of 
their powers (unless, like Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, they drew back from the battle 
of letters) can it be said that the works 
of their later years were equal to those 
of their maturity. The great man has 
his heir in the world, one who is im- 
patiently waiting for his shoes and as- 
sured that he will fill them. It is well 
so, for shoes must be filled, and it is 
good to know in advance who is the 
young giant who will one day make the 
sacred footprints on the sands of time. 
Who are these men? Is it possible al- 
ready to designate them? ‘To mark out 
the Hardy or the Meredith of to-mor- 
row? ‘The Bennett, the Wells or the 
Galsworthy? It is difficult. The writer 
will not be surprised if some quarrel 
with these names, cavil at his selection 
and challenge a greatness which they 
look upon as transient. ‘Those critics 
may be right. ‘The writer does not, in 
this article, attempt a valuation of those 
whom he will call the literary novelists, 
that is to say, the men who have “some- 
how,” and owing to hardly ascertained 
causes, won their way into the front 
rank of modern English letters. It may 





be urged that these are not our big men, 
and that the brazen blaring of popular 
trumpets has drowned the blithe piping 
of tenderer songsters. But, if we view 
facts sanely, we must all agree that there 
are in England six men, of whom one 
American, who hold without challenge 
the premier position among _ novelists: 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. Joseph Con- 
rad, Mr. John Galsworthy, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, Mr. Henry James, and Mr. H. 
G. Wells. Theirs is a special position: 
there is not one of them, probably, whose 
sales would create envy in the bosom of 
Mr. Charles Garvice or of Mrs. Bar- 
clay; nor are they of the super-hyper 
class whose works are issued in wisely 
limited editions and printed in over- 
beautiful type. They are, in a very 
rough way, the men of their time and, a 
very little, the men of all time. What- 
ever be their greatness or their littleness, 
they are the men who will, for the Uni- 
versity Extension lecturer of 1950, rep- 
resent the English novel in a given pe- 
riod; they are not the most literary of 
their contemporaries; they have not more 
ideas than some of their contemporaries, 
and all of them have their faults, their 
mannerisms and their lapses, but yet, in 
a rough and general way, these six men 
combine more ideas with more style than 
any who are beyond their group. “Some- 
how” they stand at the head, and the 
writer makes no attempt to criticise 
them, to class them: he has even named 
them in alphabetical order. 
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is under 
seventy ; 
be re- 


some 


these men 
over 


Now not one of 
forty; them are 
one approaches sixty. “They must 
placed. Not yet, of course, though 
of the young begin, a little rashly, to 
cast stones at those mature glories. But 
still, faced as we are with a 
horde less in 
lands than fifteen hundred, we must ask 
Who are the young men who 
rear their heads above the common rank ? 
Which likely to 


inherit the purple? 


two of 


some time, 


of novelists, not these is- 


ourselves: 


ones among them are 


I] 
In such an examination we must not 
ask for achievement, for by young men 
ant those who have not passed, or 
That they 
remark 


is me 
have but lately passed thirty. 
should show promise at all is 
able enough, and distinguishes them from 
while Mr. memnett, Mr. 
Galsworthy and Mr. Conrad published 
at all before they were thirty, 
Wells not much more than a 
romance, the young men of to- 
different tale. Mr. J. D. 
Gilbert Cannan, Mr. F. 
M. Forster, Mr. D. H. Lawrence, Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie, Mr. Oliver On- 
ions, Mr. Frank Swinnerton, are a bril 
liant little stable, and have mostly tried 
their many thei 
have been the novels of 
at least, 
twenty-six-year-old. They have 
themselves earlier than did the 
and yet quite definitely. 

The defies challenge, even 
though some may wish to include an ol 
favourite, some other young, in- 
novelist or a more specialised 
Algernon Blackwood, 
till the classifi- 


it is almost 


their forbears: 


no novel 
ind Mr. 
fantastic 
day tell a 
Beresford, Mr. 


years earlier; rs 
the twenty-eight- 
that of the 


afhrmed 


paces 
old, in one case, 


seniors 


short list 
». 
scurer 
tellectual 
man, such as Mr. 
Mr. James Stephens; s 
ition is a very general one, 
undeniable that those are the men among 
will be recruited the leaders of 
to-morrow. Indeed, the writer has neg- 
lected some aspirant them 
into a class which will, in a few years, 
give us the inhe certain men of 
high literary quality who, owing to ac- 
to choice of subject, 


whom 
7 
relegated 


-ritors of 


style, or 


cident, to 
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have not laid hands upon literary crowns. 
Sut that is inevitable. “The seven men 


selected are those who show 


By promise is meant a suggestion that 
the young man will become a big man, 
that is to say that, in ten years or so, he 
will be the vehicle of the modern idea 
th the style of the time; 


promise. 


he may not 
but he will not be un- 


throug 


be very popular 
he will be quoted, 


b1 iefly , he 


criticised, 
will matter. Now 
r does not suggest that the seven 
become big 


seven big 


popular; 
discusse i; 
the wri 

aa inevitably 
men. ‘There is not room for 


novelists, but it is among them that, in 


men will 


all likelihood, the two or three leaders 
will be found. And ther there is the 
lark horse, still, perhaps, in some univer- 
America or in a colony, perhaps 
in a factory or a shop, who may sally 
forth, swift as a comet, and destroy our 
stimate; as he writes, the present scribe 
has at one such dark horse in his 

must reckon on the 
known in such a valuation, and it is sub- 
yw nothing beyond this 


sity, in 


mind. But we 


mitted that we kn 
list. 

men will 
] 


The m: ae a ae 
le manner in which these 


expres themselves must not be deter- 
: wee 1 he li 

mined too absolutely. The literary tra- 

dition is changing, and a new one is be- 

ing made. If the future is to give us a 


write 
l use 


t l 
Balzac or a Fielding he will not 
like a Balzac or a Fielding: he wil 
style. That is why there 
little hope for those who competently 
follow bear tradition of the past. If a 
Madame Bovary were to be written to- 


a new is very 


day i: a man of thirty it would not be a 
good book; it would be a piece of literary 


If the seven young men be- 
to-morrow, it will be 
from the old 
aloofness and 


1 
archeology. 
men of 
because they break- 


tradi tradition of 


come the 
away 
traditions, the 
the tradition of comment. They do not 
rigidly stand outside the canvas, as did 
Flaubert and de me gage nor do 
they obviously as did ‘Thack- 
eray. If they back at all it is to 
Dostoievsky and Stendhal, that is to say, 
they stand midway between the expres- 

he expression of them- 


interver 


look 


of life and t 


they try to express both 


sion 


s¢ ly es; indeed, 
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to achieve art by “criticising life;’’ they 
attempt to take nature into partnership. 
Only they do this to a greater or lesser 
extent; some do little more than exploit 
themselves, show the world in relation to 
their own autobiography; others hold up 
the mirror to life and interpose between 
picture and object the veil of their preju- 
dice; and one of them is almost a com- 
mentator, for his prejudice is so strong as 
to become a protagonist in his drama. 
All this is to be expected, for one cannot 
expect a little group of seven, which en- 
joys the high honour of having been se- 
lected from among fifteen hundred, to 
be made up of identical entities. Indeed, 
all must be contrasting persons: if two 
of them were alike, one would be worth- 
less. And so each one has his devil to 
exorcise and his guardian-angel to watch 
over him. They must, each one of them, 
beware of exploiting themselves over- 
much, of becoming dull as they exhaust 
their own history, of being cold if they 
draw too thin a strand of temperament 
across the object which they illumine. 
But these dangers are only the accidents 
of a dangerous trade, where a man haz- 
ards his soul and may see it grow sick. 
If we wish to measure these dangers, we 
must then analyse the men one by one, 
and it will serve us best to divide them 
into three groups: self-exploiters, mirror- 
bearers, and commentators. ‘These are 
not exact divisions; they overlap on one 
another; one man denies by one book 
what he affirms by a second. But, in a 
very rough way, these divisions will 
serve: hesitations and contradictions in- 
better than achievement, 
the tempestuous course of promising 
youth. 


dicate, indeed 


III 

Though, broadly speaking, the seven 
young men are profoundly interested in 
themselves, there are four that attach 
especial importance to the life which has 
made them what they are. Messrs. Can- 
nan, Walpole, Beresford and Lawrence, 
capable though they be of standing out- 
side themselves, are, without much 
doubt, happier when they stand inside. 
The writer does not know in extreme de- 


tail where they were born or what they 
suffered, any more than he knows when 
they will die, but it demands no great 
sagacity to reconstruct, for instance, Mr. 
Walpole as a man who went to Cam- 
bridge, taught in a school, and later 
wrote books; likewise Mr. Beresford, as 
one who struggled up against poverty 
and physical infirmity into a place in the 
sunshine of letters; Mr. Cannan is still 
more emphatically interested in the re- 
actions of his own harsh and sensitive 
temperament, while Mr. Lawrence, a lit- 
tle more puzzling, is very much the lover 
of life, telling us tales of his mistress. 
‘This is not, perhaps, because they take 
these facts that lie nearest to their hand 
as the argument of their play. Each one 
of them has shown by some excursion 
that he was capable of jerking the earth 
off its axis, the axis being, with him as 
with all of us, his own personality. Thus 
Mr. Cannan, in Peter Homunculus, pre- 
sents in Meredithian-wise, a picture of 
the development of a very young man, 
a rather romantic though metallically 
brilliant young man predestined by na- 
ture to have a bad, but very exciting 
time: that is Mr. Cannan. And, more 
clearly still, in Little Brother, he takes 
himself up again, himself wondering in 
Cambridge “what it’s all for,” as Mr. 
Wells would say, wondering still more, 
and still more vainly, when he enters 
London’s cultured circles from which he 
escapes through an obscure byway of 
Leicester Square. And then again, in 
Round the Corner, it is, a very little, 
Mr. Cannan in Manchester, incredu- 
lously examining, and through Serge 
commenting upon the world. Were it 
not for Devious Ways one would be in- 
clined to think that Mr. Cannan had 
nothing to say except about himself, and 
indeed, it is disquieting to think that the 
book which saves him from such a con- 
clusion is inferior to his subjective work. 
Still, it is not altogether a bad book ; it is 
not the sort of book with which Mr. 
Cannan will bid for fame, but it repre- 
sents the streak of detachment which is 
essential if this author is to show him- 
self able to stand outside his own can- 
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vas; moreover, in Round the Corner, 
Mr. Cannan was infinitely less limited 
by himself than he was in his previous 
books. ‘The praise that has been show- 
ered on this novel was a little perfervid 
and indiscriminate; it was not sufficiently 
taken into account that the book was a 
little congested, that the selection of de- 
tails was not unerring, and that the im- 
portation of such a character as Serge 
laid the author open to the imputation of 
having recently read Sanine; but, all 
this being said, it is certain that Round 
the Corner, with its accurate character- 
isation, its atmospheric sense and its di- 
versity, marked a very definite stage in 
the evolution of Mr. Cannan. ‘Though 
refusing to accept it as work of the first 
rank, the writer agrees that it is an evi- 
dence of Mr. Cannan’s ability to write 
work of the first rank: he may never 
write it, but this book is his qualification 
for entering the race. So far, Mr. Can- 
nan has taken himself too seriously, one 
might almost say, too dramatically ; those 
sufferings, misunderstandings, isolations 
and struggles of his youth have been to 
him too vivid and too significant. For 
a long time his picture fogged his vision; 
he could not see himself for himself. 
But, as chastening age touches him, he 
appears to view more sanely the epic of 
his own life and more wholly the epic 
of the life of others. If he will consent 
to be yet less the actor and more the 
spectator, he will probably succeed in be- 
coming the playwright. 

Mr. Walpole does not, so definitely 
as Mr. Cannan, view the world in terms 
of his own life. It is, no doubt, because 
his personality is otherwise tinged: he is 
less angry, less chafed, and it may be that 
he is of the softer Southern 
breed, he has no share in the dour ag- 
gressiveness of Mr. Cannan’s North 
country. And there is a variation in the 
self that Mr. Walpole paints: it is not 
what he is, or even what he thinks he is, 
but what he would like to be. In his 
chief work, by which is meant the most 
artistic, Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill, the 
writer shares with us much of the wist- 
fulness he must have felt in his early 


because 
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manhood, but Mr. Traill is not Mr. 
Walpole; if he were, he would have re- 
curred in other novels; he is the simple, 
delicate, and passionate young man (pas- 
sionate, that is, in the modest English 
way), that Mr. Walpole would like to 
be. This we know because Mr. Wal- 
pole loves Traill and sees no weakness 
in him: now, one may love that which 
one despises, but that which one admires 
one must love. No lover can criticise 
his lady, if his lady she is to remain, and 
thus, in his incapacity to see aught save 
charm in his hero, Mr. Walpole indi- 
cates the direction of his own desire. 
Yet, and strangely enough, in The Pre- 
lude to Adventure, there & a suggestion 
that Mr. Walpole would be gladly be 
Dune, haughty and sombre; in Forti- 
tude, that he would be Peter Westcott, 
have his fine courage, his delicacy and his 
faith. He asks too much in wishing to 
be Proteus, but, in so doing, he puts for- 
ward a claim to the great seats, for he 
tells us his aspiration rather than his 
realisation. Indeed, if it were not that 
The Prelude to Adventure is so very 
much his life in Cambridge, Mr. Perrin 
and Mr. Traill his career in a little 
school, Fortitude his life under the in- 
fluence of London’s personality, he would 
not come at all into the class of those 
men who make copy of their past. And 
it is a feature of high reedeeming value 
that in Maradick at Forty, he should 
have attempted to make copy of his fu- 
ture, for, again, here is aspiration. Mr. 
Walpole will succeed if he can increase 
his detachment and widen the fields 
which he surveys. Schools and Cam- 
bridge: these are tales of little boys and 
their keepers; literary London: that is 
the grasshopper and .its summer singing. 
He needs to develop his philosophy to- 
ward broader horizons, to embrace busi- 
ness and politics, the commonness of 
love, and the vital roughness of the 
world. 
IV 

In Mr. Beresford we discover a closer 
he man and the mask, 
though he has written two books where 
he does not figure, The Hampdenshire 


identity between t 
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Wonder, the tale of an incredible child, 
and Goslings, a fantastic commentary 
upon life. Mr. Beresford is more at 
his ease when he tells his own tale. In 
two books, The Early History of Jacob 
Stahl, and A Candidate for Truth, Mr. 
Beresford has exploited himself with ex- 
traordinary eloquence; he has the sense 
of selection, he is not crabbed, and he 
informs with fine passion those early 
years through which fleets a splendid 
woman figure, realised by none other 
save Mr. Wells. In these books Mr. 
Beresford shows that he knows love, and 
isolation, and pain: those other young 
men with whom we are concerned know 
these things, too, but hardly one of them 
so deeply. Mr. Beresford’s merit is that 
he is more ordinary, thus that he is less 
unreal than the passionate persons his 
rivals are or would be. Yet, if this 
were all, it might not be enough, for a 
tale may be told twice but not more 
often; if, in the first part of Goslings, 
Mr. Beresford had not shown how 
closely and incisively he can picture the 
lower-middle class, analyse its ambitions, 
sympathise with its hopes, his would be 
a limited scope. He needs to go further 
in this direction, to extend his criticism 
of life through more of those people and 
more of their fates, while he himself re- 
mains outside. He must choose: Jacob 
Stahl, that is Mr. Beresford, is a charm- 
ing creature whom one would gladly 
know; but Jasper Thrale, expounding 
the world, is not Mr. Beresford, for he 
is a prig. Mr. Beresford must run on 
two lines: one for himself alone, and one 
for the world as he sees it. 

Mr. D. H. Lawrence is not in the 
same class. Once only can he have been 
autobiographical; either in The White 
Peacock, or in Sons and Lovers, for he 
could evidently not have been, at the 
same time, the poetic son of a collier and 
a cultured member of the well-to-do 
classes in a farming community. Prob- 
ably it is an open secret that Mr. Law- 
rence is closer to the Nottingham col- 
lier than to the rustic who made hay 
while others played Bach. But Mr. 
Lawrence is so little autobiographical 
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that it does not matter very much 
whether he be one or the other; it is not 
his physical self he puts into his books, 
but the adventures of his temperament. 
It is an extraordinary temperament, a 
mixture of rough Northern pride with 
wistful Northern melancholy. His char- 
acters, and this applies to George and 
Lettice in The White Peacock, to Sig- 
mund, in The Trespasser, to Paul 
Morel, Mrs. Morel and Miriam, in 
Sons and Lovers, are always battling 
with adversity for the sake of their fine 
hopes, are held up by their pride, and 
divorced a little from commoner folk by 
the taste that takes them to Verlaine and 
Lulli. If it is Mr. Lawrence to whom 
every flower of the hedge and every 
feather of the strutting cock cries colour 
and passionate life, if it is for him that 
the water-meadows are fragrant and the 
star-lit nights endless deep, it is not for 
him that the characters live, but for us: 
he takes his share, he leaves us ours; he 
inflames his characters, then allows them 
to act. Indeed, if no fault were to be 
found with him on mere literary score, 
Mr. Lawrence would be more than a 
man of promise: he would have arrived. 
But his passion carries him away; he sees 
too much, shows too much; he analyses 
too fully, discovers too many elements. 
It may be urged that no artist can see or 
analyse too fully. But he can, if he dis- 
covers that which is not there. Mr. 
Lawrence, having found gold in the 
dross of common men and women, is in- 
clined to infer that there is too much 
gold in the vulgar. Being convinced of 
this, he tends to be too urgent, almost 
hectic; his people are as flames, feeding 
upon mortal bodies and burning them 
up. His peril is excessive sensation. He 
needs some better knowledge of affairs, 
more intercourse with the cruder rich, 
with the drab middle-class, so that his 
brilliant vision may by its dulling become 
tolerable to meaner eyes. He needs to 
discover those for whom music hath no 
charms, and yet are not base in attitude. 

Mr. Lawrence, who exploits his life 
not over-much, affords us a necessary 
transition between those who are inter- 
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ested in little else and the second group, 
Mr. Mackenzie, Mr. Onions and Mr. 
Swinnerton, who have, with more or less 
success, tried to stand back as they write. 
Of these, Mr. Compton Mackenzie is 
the most because, in three 
volumes, he has made three new depart- 
The Passionate Elopement, a tale 
Carnival, a To- 


interesting 


ures: 
of powder and patches; 
mance of meaner 
and of Charing Cross Road, and lastly 
Sinister Street, where he links up with 
those who exploit only their experiences. 
Evidently Mr. Mackenzie believes tl 

a good terrier never shakes a rat twice. 
Had Sinister Street been his first contri- 
I literature, Mr. Mackenzie 
would have found his place indicated in 


the first group, but as he began by stand- 
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finds the beautiful and 


ous. 
against the ugly heroine and the scamp 
hero who began to be fashionable twenty 
years ago. His success, if it comes at all, 
will be due to his executive rather than 
to his innately artistic quality, for he 
often fails to sift his details. In Sinister 
Street, we endure a great congestion of 
word and _ interminable 
facts and things. If he has a tempera- 
ment at all, which the writer believes, 
it is stifled by the mantle in which he 
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lothes it. It is not that Mr. Mackenzie 
knows too much about his characters, tor 
hat is not possible, but he tells us too 
He does not give our imagina- 
Yet, his hat is 


If he can prune his efflores- 


} 
much, 


tion a chance to work. 
in the ring. 
ent periods and select among his details, 
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he may, by force of charm, attain much 
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In direct opposition to Mr. Macken- 
zie, we find Mr. Onions. While Mr. 
Mackenzie gives us too mutch and allows 
us to give nothing, 
h irdly 
his novel for him as we read it. There 
are two strands in his work, one of them 
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in Little Devil 
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the attempt has not suc- 
much. It rests upon close characterisa- 
tion, a sense of the iron logic of facts and 
upon atmospheric quality. There is not 
a young man, and for the matter of that 
an old one who is, more than Mr. On 
ions, capable of parting the souls from 
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his characters’ bodies. There may be 
autobiography in some of Mr. Onions’s 
work, but there is in his trilogy no more 
than should colour any man’s book. 

Yet Mr. Onions has his devil, and it 
takes the form of a rage against the 
world, of a hatred that seems to shed a 
bilious light over his puppets. His strong 
men are hard, almost brutal, inconsider- 
ate, dominant only by dint of intellect, 
and arrogant in their dominance; his 
weak men are craven, lying, incapable of 
sweetness; and even strong Louie is so 
haughty as almost to be rude. And all 
this appears in the very style, so much 
so that, were it not for the cliché, the 
writer would quote Buffon. The sen- 
tences are tortured as if they had been 
born in agony; the highly selected detail 
is reluctant, avaricious, as if Mr. On- 
ions hated giving the world anything. 
And yet, all this culminates in an im- 
pression of extraordinary power: Mr. 
Onions is the reticent man whose confi- 
dence, when earned, is priceless. He 
lays no pearls before us; he holds them 
in his half-extended hand for us to take 
them if we can. A little more tender- 
ness; a little more belief that men can 
be gentle and women sweet; a little more 
hope and some pity; and Mr. Onions 
will arrive. 

Of Mr. Swinnerton, who also stands 
outside his canvas, the writer is not so 
sure. He made, in The Casement, a 
very subtle, almost elusive picture of the 
life of the well-to-do when confronted by 
the realities of life, but did not succeed 
emphatically enough in the more pon- 
derous effort entitled The Happy Fam- 
ily. There he was too uniform, too me- 
chanical, and rather too much bound by 
literary traditions. But Mr. Swinner- 
ton has a point of view, an attitude to- 
ward life; the writer could not define 
it, but he is conscious of its existence, 
and in a man of promise that is quite 
enough. For a man with an individual 
attitude will make it felt if he has the 
weapons of style with which to express 
it. Now Mr. Swinnerton shows very 
great dexterity in the use of words, fe- 
licity of phrase, And discrimination in the 
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choice of details which will enable him 
to embody such ideas as he may later on 
conceive. He has only to fear that he 
may be mistaken as to the size of his 
ideas; like Mr. Hugh de Selincourt, he 
may be too much inclined to take as the 
plot of a novel an idea and a story in 
themselves too slender. Under modern 
publishing conditions he may be com- 
pelled to spin out his work: as his ten- 
dency is to concentrate, he may find him- 
self so much hampered as to lose the 
chief charm of his writing, viz., balance. 
He has shown charm in his earlier work, 
some power in The Happy Family; 
these two qualities need blending, so that 
Mr. Swinnerton be no longer two men, 
but one. 

Brief mention must be made of Mr. 
Perceval Gibbon. Of his novels, one 
only, Souls in Bondage, showed remark- 
able promise, but his later work, with 
the exception of a few short stories, was 
a little disappointing. In his first book 
there was colour, atmosphere, character- 
isation and technique, but there was also 
The passion was not maintained 
in later years. Other qualities were still 
there: none better than he can to-day 
translate the dusty glare or the dank 
warmth of the tropics, the languor, veil- 
ing fire, of its men and women, but the 
vision is a little exterior, Mr. Gibbon 
needs to express his point of view, if he 
has one, to let us see more clearly how he 
himself stands in relation to the world. 
This does not apply to Mr. de Selin- 
court, that cousin of Mr. Swinnerton. 
His point of view is one of aloof vigour. 
To a great charm of style he adds selec- 
tiveness; in 4d Daughter of the Morning, 
the characterisation is inwrought, just as 
in A Boy’s Marriage it is passionate. 
And again there is Mr. C. E. Mon- 
tague, all bathed in the glamour of 
George Meredith and Mr. Henry James. 
They are difficult to class, these three; 
to reject their candidature may be too 
much, so fine are their qualities; and 
yet, to inscribe them upon the roll may 
be undue, for they have not the raw mas- 
siveness, the air that one wants to find 
in boys who are about to be men; they 


passion. 
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are too particular, too much inclined to 
look away from the world and to concen- 
trate on some microscopic section of the 
soul. To enlarge without 
that is what they need to do, and it is 
no easy matter. 

Lastly, and by himself, there is Mr. F. 
M. Forster, who has been forgotten a 
little in a hurry, because he has not, since 
1910, felt inclined to publish a novel; 
but he is still one of the young men, 
while it is not at all certain that he is 
not “the” young man. Autobiography 
has had its way with him, a little in 4 
Room With a View, and very mucl 
more in that tale of schoolmasters, T'he 
Longest Journey; but it was Howard's 
End, that much criticised work, which 
achieved the distinction of being popu- 
lar, though it was of high merit. This 
marks out Mr. Forster and makes it cer- 
tain that he can climb Parnassus if he 
chooses. In Howard’s End Mr. Fors 


ter surveyed the world in particular and 


loosening, 


also in general; he was together local 
and cosmic; he was conscious of the lit- 
tle agitations and artificialities of the 
cultured, of the upthrust of the untaught 
and of the complacent strength of those 
who rule. And, over all, hung his own 
self as the shadow of the wings of a roc 
darkening the countryside. It is because 
Mr. Forster has seized a portion of the 
world and welded it with himself that 
the essence of him may persist and ani- 
mate other worlds. His attitude is one 
of tolerance; he prays that we may not 
drift too far from the pride of body 
which is the pride of soul. Mystic ath- 
leticism: that seems to be Mr. Forster’s 
message; and as it is essential that the 
man of to-morrow should be a man of 
ideas as well as a man of perceptions, it 
is quite certain that, if Mr. Forster 
chooses to return to the field, he will es- 
tablish his claim. 

One word as to women. The 
has gone when we discriminated between 


time 


the work of women and of men; to-day, 


Malet,” Miss May Sinclair, 


“Lucas 
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Mrs. Sedgwick, Mrs. Edith Wharton, 
Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes and Mrs. Dude- 
ney, must take their chance in the rough 
and tumble of literary criticism, and the 
writer does not suggest a comparison be- 
tween them and the leading men. For 
this there is a very reason: the 
young women ot to-day are promising 
work of an entirely new kind. ‘They 
have less style than their precursors and 
more ideas: such women writers as Miss 
Amber Reeves, Miss Tennyson Jesse, 
Miss Ivy Low, Miss Bridget MacLagan 
have produced, so far, very little; they 
can be indi as candidates, but much 
more faintly than their masculine rivals. 
With the exception of Miss Tennyson 
, they write less, arfd less easily; 
they are at their trade, more 
erratic, and the writer would not ven- 
ture to analyse them further on the slight 
have of their capacity. It 
is enough to mention them, and to say 


that 


good 


icated 


Jesse, 
younger 


evidence we 


, so far as women are showing indi- 
approximating to men in lit- 
erary quality, these are the women who 


¢ hear the 
soon to Dear the 


cations of 


oO 
+ 
t 


I 

are likely standards of 
‘ir Sex. 

To sum up, the writer suggests that 

the rough classification he has made 

young men must not 

Some are more auto- 


among the seven 
be taken 
biographic than evocative; some are re- 


as fixed. 


ceptive rather than personally active, and 
yet others have not chosen between the 


two roads, Yet, taking them as a whole, 
ith the reservation of the possible dark 
horses, these are 


evidently the men 


found the two or 


will “‘somehow,” in 


among whom will be 
three who another 
ten years, lead English letters. It will 
indefinable “somehow,” a 


be an com- 


intellectual dominance and 
We shall not have a 
nor a Wells for a 
Wells, but equivalents of power, and 


pound ot 
emotional sway. 


Bennett for a Bennett, 


equivalents of significance, who will be 
intimately in tune with their time and 
better than any will express it. 





WHAT A GOOD COOK BOOK SHOULD BE* 
BY CALVIN WINTER 


Ir is a curious fact that, in the whole 
range of publications, about the rarest 
thing to find is a satisfactory cook book, 
one that really meets the needs of the 
people who have occasion to use it. At 
first sight there seems to be no valid 
reason for this; why should cookery be 
a vaguer or more abstruse science than 
chemistry or mathematics? Why should 
baking and boiling and frying be harder 
to expound than addition, subtraction 
and multiplication? Why should the 
compounding of a griddle cake be a less 
intelligible process than the formula for 
nitro-glycerine? And, of course, the an- 
swer is simple enough: the whole trouble 
with the majority of cook books lies 
neither in any inherent difficulty of the 
subject itself, nor in a lack of knowledge 
on the part of the author or compiler, 
but simply in a fundamental lack of 
unity of purpose or method, an absence 
of any effort to maintain a given stan- 
dard of simplicity or to reach a certain 
definite public. Text-books and manuals 
on almost every other imaginable craft 
or art are graded: a cook book, like an 
encyclopedia, aims at omniscience, it 
would fain satisfy everybody. And the 
result is that we have the utter anomaly 
of the same book being used by the am- 
little bride, vainly struggling 
over incomprehensible terms, the tired 
“general housework,” who secretly pre- 
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fers her own way of cooking, and the ex- 
perienced hostess, in search of some new 
and intricate concoctions. Furthermore, 
most cook books are in the nature of 
scrap-books, made up of items gleaned 
from a hundred different hands and 
flung together, with little or no attempt 
at editing. It is small wonder that our 
grandmothers set such store by their own 
manuscript collections of recipes, for 
they at least were old and well-tried 
friends, couched in terms that had no 
ambiguity. 

Now, if the question were asked: 
What constitutes a satisfactory cook 
book? the answer would naturally in- 
clude a number of requirements. First 
of all, whatever its scope, it should be 
so constructed and so indexed that you 
may find out at once whether or not it 
contains the item you are seeking. There 
are few things more exasperating than 
to seek, let us say, for the recipe for a 
simple kidney stew, and pursue the 
elusive chase somewhat after this fash- 
ion: “Kidneys: see Veal;” “Veal Kid- 
neys, see Beef Kidneys;” “Beef Kidneys, 
page 321; page 321, “Kidneys and 
Bacon en Brochette.” After all, the 
simple stew that you wanted isn’t there, 
it is nowhere in the book. The most suc- 
cessful device for ready reference is the 
encyclopedia cook book, that does away 
with indexes altogether; you turn to the 
item you want, in its alphabetical posi- 
tion, and it either is there or it isn’t. 

Secondly, with the exception of the 
occasional high-priced and _ pretentious 
volumes bearing the name of some fa- 
mous chef, a cook book should be writ- 
ten on the assumption that it is destined 
to be used chiefly by persons knowing 
little or nothing about cooking, and who 
are going to look to it for enlightenment. 
There was once a certain famous profes- 
sor of mathematics in a New England 
college, of whose erudition there was no 
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question; but his students always had 
the utmost difficulty in following his 
demonstrations partly because his portly 
personage hid many of the operations 
from view, and partly also from his 
habit of performing a certain part of the 
calculations in his head and merely set- 
ting down the results. ‘The average 
writer of household recipes is much like 
this erudite professor, who naively as- 
sumed that what was so simple to him 
must be equally simple to his hearers. 
How many a novice has recoiled in de- 
spair from a rule for cake which con- 
cludes laconically: “mix, put in a quick 
oven and bake until done!” A white 
sauce is a simple thing to make and a 
simple thing to show others how to 
make; yet the present writer has never 
yet seen a cook book in which the rules 
for making it were stated so succinctly 
that a person knowing nothing of cook- 
ing could at the first attempt produce a 
sauce that was not a hopeless mess of 
starchy lumps! 

A good standard for clearness is set by 
the method of giving at the head of each 
recipe a list of ingredients and quanti- 
ties, arranged in the order in which they 
are to be combined. ‘The question of 
time also is an important item: “cook 
until tender,” is lucid enough, but if 
winter beets require three hours’ boiling 
and are not put on until five o’clock, 
there won’t be much left of your steak 
or chops by the time the desired state 
of tenderness is acquired. Lastly, the 
ideal cook book, one that has not, so far 
as the present reviewer knows, even ac- 
tually been compiled, would give graded 
series of recipes, offering a succession of 
different ways of producing practically 
the same result, only with different de- 
grees of difficulty and different degrees 
of expense. For instance, plebeian, 
every-day mashed potato can be provided 
in all the different degrees of glorifica- 
tion, from two minutes’ rubbing through 
a sieve, with a pinch of salt and a penny- 
worth of butter, to a three-hour process 
with eggs and cream that make the re- 
sultant substance worth almost its 
weight in gold, 


The foregoing thoughts were sug- 
gested by an inspection of a group of 
volumes which represent the present 
season’s contribution to the culinary art. 
First of all, there is the Around-the- 
World Cook Book, by Mary Louise 
Barroll. Being, as the title-page ex- 
plains, the gleanings of a naval officer’s 
wife during her enforced wanderings 
through many strange countries, it has 
both the defects and advantages of this 
method of compilation. On the one 
one hand, it contains scores of admirable 
recipes, for which one might hunt in vain 
in the ordinary, conventional volume: 
Louisiana gumbo, Puchere from the Ar- 
gentine, Venetian eggs, Ginger-ale julip, 
are items taken at random which stimu- 
late the imagination and the palate. On 
the other hand, since the volume is the 
result of a process of accumulation, there 
are gaps in its information that make it 
impractical as the main household cook 
book, however helpful it may be as a sup- 
plementary source of suggestions. 

The Economy Administration Cook 
Book, edited by Susie Root Rhodes and 
Grace Porter Hopkins, is comprehensive 
enough. Indeed, its contents is so en- 
cyclopedic as to be almost bewildering. 
But it has to a glaring extent the fault 
already referred to, that of an utter lack 
of unity of method. It is a fault inevi 
table in any book constructed on the 
principle of having each recipe or group 
of recipes contributed and signed by dif- 
ferent persons,—one and all of them in 
the present case being wives of Senators, 
Congressmen, judges, diplomats, and 
other distinguished figures in Washing- 
ton society. One notable shortcoming 
in a majority of these recipes is a failure 
to hint how many persons the quantities 
given are designed to feed. For instance, 
Madame Ali Kuli Khanom, wife of the 
Persian Chargé d’Affaires, starts off her 
directions for making Persian chelov, 
with ‘four pounds of rice, one-fifth 
pound of rock salt, and three-quarters 
of a pound of butter,” quantities that 
suggest the commissary department of a 
regiment rather than a private family. 
But the book also has its good side: there 








is something in it for every one, and on 
the whole, it lives up to the first word 
in its title,—the recipes are in the main 
not extravagant. 

Easy Meals, by Caroline French Ben- 
ton, may be fairly described as a cook- 
book done in verbal shorthand. It is 
all right as a collection of timely hints 
for the person who already knows quite 
well how to do ordinary cooking. Here, 
for instance, is the recipe for Breast of 
Veal: “Have the butcher make a pocket 
in it, stuff with highly seasoned bread 
crumbs and roast; serve with gravy.” 
Fancy the helplessness of the young wife, 
struggling with her first veal roast in 
which the butcher has forgotten to make 
the required pocket! Shall the stuffing 
be wet or dry, shall she season it with 
cnion, or merely thyme, sage and sum- 
mer savoury? How is she to make the 
gravy, and how long will it take the 
miserable thing to roast, anyhow? Per- 
haps, somewhere within the pages of 
these Easy Meals the answers to these 
questions lurk, but it takes too much 
time to find them. 

The Housekeeper’s Handy Book, on 
the contrary, deserves a kindly word of 
appreciation. The author, Lucia Millet 
Baxter, has evidently put a certain 
amount of personality into it,—and per- 
sonality is not a bad quality in discussing 
matters pertaining to the palate, as M. 
Brillat-Savarin delightfully taught us 
vears ago. “A salad is not a success un- 
less it is as attractive to the eye as to the 
palate;” “The secret of a sandwich is in 
the making;” such are the common-sense 
asides that this author flings in now and 
again, just as a reminder that she is some- 
thing more than a mere clipper of other 
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people’s recipes. And what a comfort it is 
to have the succinct statement at the end 
of a paragraph: “These quantities are 
intended for four persons.” It would be 
misleading, however, not to mention that 
the scope of this brisk little book ex- 
tends beyond the kitchen and includes 
chapters on “Help in the Laundry,” 
“Toilet Ideas,” ‘“Needle-work,” and 
“Emergencies.” Altogether, it is a sane 
and useful little volume, and is, more- 
over, equipped with a good index. 
Dishes and Beverages of the Old 
South, by Martha McCulloch-Williams, 
is a book which belongs in a different 
class from the foregoing. It is not 
meant to serve as a household cook book; 
it is simply a special monograph on just 
one aspect of the subject, an attempt to 
preserve before too late certain fast van- 
“ishing and inimitable secrets of culinary 
art which justly made the old-time 
Southern cooking famous. ‘The writer 
handles her subject with a pardonable 
enthusiasm, and the volume may be read 
extensively, with a certain pleasant wat- 
ering of the mouth over the imaginary 
delights that it conjures up,—delights as 
varied as the toothsome savour of roast 
‘possum and the cool and tinkling joy 
of a properly iced mint julep. In con- 
clusion, one cannot do better than quote 
from this author’s preface the following 
common-sense axioms of cookery: “You 
will never get out of pot or pan anything 
fundamentally better than what went 
into it. Cooking is not alchemy; there 
is no magic in the pot. The whole art 
and mystery of it is to apply heat and 
seasoning in such fashion as to make the 
best and the most of such food supplies 
as your purse permits.” 


MORALITY IN FICTION AND SOME 





RECENT NOVELS 


BY FREDERIC TABER COOPER 


THE attitude of the American reading 
public toward the moral standards of 
is curiously illogical and 
inconsistent. We seem to pass through 
a sort of rhythmic alternation of what 
we may call a high protection of prudery 
and a free trade of outspokenness. For 
nothing seems to shock any- 

then backward 
swing of the pendulum, and for a time 


every thing seems fo shock ey erybody ° We 


popular fiction 


a season, 


body, and comes the 


turn our story magazines into just so 
many correspondence schools of eugenics, 
and then seek to banish the innocent be- 
trothal kiss from our moving pictures. 
And, of course, there is a certain degree 
of rhyme and reason behind our incon- 
sistencies. What really determines the 
extent of the reading public’s self-con- 
sciousness regarding problems of sex and 
kindred topics in fiction is not the quan- 
tity of the author’s frankness, but the 
quality of the author’s art. In point of 
fact, a story that is imbued with the un- 
mistakable truth of life does not shock 
people, no matter how grim, or cruel, 
or repellent it may be. It may horrify 
us, it may grip us with its tremendous 
poignancy, it may 
because we can for the 
time being think only of its pitiful hu- 
man weakness,—but it will not shock 
us. The privilege of shocking people is 
left to that negligible type of fiction 
which coquettes with vice, with the im- 
pudencé of a pert soubrette. 
Unfortunately, it is the negligible sort 
of fiction which very largely finds its 


make us lose sight of 


ts sinfulness, 


way into print in response to any tran- 
sient tendency, any fashion or fad of the 


hour. Let the fact once be noised abroad 
that there is a demand for automobile 
stories, or golf stories, or sex stories, or 
warranted 


innocuous, anzmic_ stories 


quite proper for the home and fireside, 





and presto! two or three things happen 
To begin with, a quantity 
written stories are turned out 


forthwith. 
of hastily 
with more industry than skill; and neces- 
are an inferior type of work, 
because the spirit behind them is that 
which produces merchandise rather than 
art. And secondly, writers of the more 
conscientious class, who, will not delib- 
erately cater to a special market, prompt- 
ly ransack their stock of rejected manu- 
scripts and cull out a few which seem to 
fit the need of the hour, and once again 
send them forth on their travels. It is 
a common experience, within the circles 
of the Literary Shop, to hear some such 
advice as this given: “I say, Tom, why 
don’t you send that unprintable story of 
vours to the So-and-So Magazine? Some 


or the 


sarily they 


things in their last number just 
went the And similarly, when 
the reaction sets in, all the vapid, blood- 
less fiction that has persistently been re- 
jected, 


previous eighteen months, rushes its way 


limit!” 


and quite properly so, for the 


into the pages of the popular magazines, 
until its inanity makes decent respecta- 
bility rather sick of itself. 

The plain fact is that moral cleanness 
in itself is just about as poor a reason 
a story, if that is all the 
offer, as open indecency 
would be. If you are hiring a butler or 
a maid-servant, you naturally wish them 
to have clean hands, but if they had no 
other qualifications for the position, clean 
hands would not make them satisfactory 
servants. But if instead of a butler, you 
wanted a gardener, the fact that his toil- 
hardened palms were still grimy with 
the soil would not deter you, if he was in 
other respects satisfactory. And, if we 
apply the comparison to current fiction, 
we reach the real reason why readers 
revolt alternately against the fiction that 


for accepting 


story nas fo 






































is unnaturally whitewashed and that 
which is too wantonly besmeared with 
pitch: it is because, behind their daub 
of white or black, they have so pitifully 
little to offer. 

When we stop to think of it, a large 
proportion of the big stories of the 
world’s literature are, at last analysis, 
sex problems, variations of the eternal 
triangle. Yet no one thinks of them in 
precisely that way, because the minds 
which conceived and wrote them were 
healthy minds, with a natural, normal 
outlook upon life: in writing of men and 
women, they handled the simple, basic 
emotions quite frankly, because these 
emotions are essential factors of life, 
strands interwoven into the very warp 
and woof of it. They recognised that the 
problem of sex is one which no novelist 
has the right to ignore, for the writer 
who omits it, or slurs it over is neces- 
sarily lying about life. But it is equally 
true that sex is not the whole of life: 
and the real trouble with the over-subtle 
modern analyser of passions is that, in 
his exclusive interest in just a few strands 
of life’s fabric, he tries to weave his pat- 
tern out of these strands alone, forget- 
ting that human nature is a far bigger 
and finer and more intricate thing. 

It is curious how unmistakably truth 
carries its own conviction, and how it 
breaks down and sweeps aside narrow, 
petty conventionalities. Supposing that 
in real life some one whom you know, 
the man across the way, or in the ad- 
joining apartment, has killed his wife for 
infidelity. Unless you are a most excep- 
tional and rather unnatural person, your 
first impulse is, not to say, “how unpleas- 
antly immoral! Please don’t tell me 
about it.” No, you think what a pain- 
ful, pitiful tragedy it is, and you want 
to know the facts, all of them, because 
this is no made-up, story-book melo- 
drama, but the grim, tremendous truth 
of life, truth that comes so close and is 
so real, because it happened next door. 
And the same thing holds good in all 
really big fiction, the only kind of fic- 
tion worth writing and reading,—the 
fiction that brings the comedies and 
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tragedies of life so near that we accept 
them as the truest things we know, true 
as the truth which happened next door. 
In the world’s great novels, it somehow 
never seems to be the author who has 
made some of his characters virtuous and 
others vile,—it is the characters who have 
made themselves so. “The author has 
simply broken the news to us,—like the 
man who stopped us on the steps to tell 
us of the murder next door. 


“THE DEVIL’S GARDEN” 


The book which immediately sug- 
gested the foregoing line of thought is 
the latest story by Mr. W. B. Maxwell, 
entitled The Devil’s Garden. Mr. 
Maxwell is always an interesting and 
stimulating writer, and it is high time 
that he was accorded in America the 
widespread recognition that has long 
been given him in England. It seems to 
be the consensus of English critical opin- 
ion that this new volume is his biggest, 
strongest achievement, and strong it un- 
doubtedly is. There are other works of 
his which the present reviewer prefers, 
notably In Cotton Wool, which was 
also strong, besides being structurally a 
more artistic and symmetrical piece of 
work. In The Devil’s Garden Mr. 
Maxwell has taken certain liberties with 
his scheme of construction that do not 
wholly justify themselves, and the reader 
has a right to feel unfairly treated,— 
and yet, by this means the author 
achieves effects which could have been 
gained in no other way. ‘The story opens 
quietly in a little English village. Wil- 
liam Dale, the village postmaster, stolid, 
dictatorial, over-burdened with a sense of 
his own importance, has incurred the 
disfavour of the department because in 
too zealous execution of his duties, he 
ejected a disorderly soldier from the 
post-ofice. The incident might easily 
have been passed over; a word of 
apology would have satisfied the local 
authorities; but Dale, doggedly insistent 
that he was in the right, appealed over 
their heads to the General Post-Office, 
and now he has been suspended from 
duty and summoned to London, to un- 
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dergo a searching investigation. Every 
one but Dale realises that the result is 
likely to be serious for him, it may even 
mean dismissal. His wife, Mavis, begs 
him to appeal to Mr. Barradine, ex- 
cabinet minister, who is the big man of 
the neighbourhood, and who in the past 
had been very kind to Mavis and her 
aunt. But Dale will not listen; he was 
in the right and his case must stand on 
its merits. So he goes to London to face 
his ordeal, and before long, as his trial 
drags out its tedious course, even his 
slow mind grasps the fact that he has no 
against him, in short, that he is prac- 
tically judged in advance, And then, all 
of a sudden, at the eleventh hour, the 
door opens and the elderly, bent figure 
of Mr. Barradine appears. A few com- 


friends, that everything he says is twisted 


pliments are exchanged with the chiefs 
of the postal department, a cordial en- 
dorsement of Dale’s admirable qualifica- 
tions is given, and on the hint that len- 
ient treatment of Dale will be regarded 
as a personal favour to Mr. Barradine, 
the charges are dismissed and Dale finds 
himself reinstated, with a two weeks’ 
leave of absence into the bargain. Exul- 
tant at this unexpected turn of affairs, 
he returns to his hotel, and finding that 
Mavis, anticipating his telegram, has al- 
ready come and is waiting for him, he 
promptly plans a hilarious celebration, 
including dinner at a fashionable restau- 
rant, supplemented by the wild extrava- 
gance of champagne and theatre tickets. 
Nothing could be more simply and mi- 
nutely true than even the most casual 
detail of this evening, so commonplace 
as an average human experience, so mo- 
mentous and exceptional an experience 
in the narrow, methodical life of Wil- 
liam Dale. Slow and methodical is the 
account of every minute, the feeble little 
jokes that passed as wit of a high order, 
thanks to the happy exhilaration begot- 
ten of the unaccustomed _ stimulant. 
‘Then at last the couple are back in the 
seclusion of their hotel room, and Dale 
is thinking that he had never before fully 
appreciated his wife’s prettiness, when 
Mavis, suddenly sleepy from the wine 


and the heat, lets fall a few unguarded 
words that bring about a cataclysm. 
“What train did you say you took this 
morning?” asks Dale, in a voice she 
never heard before. And as she stumbles 
and contradicts herself, the man’s sus- 
picions increase, and then, his slow wits 
begin to piece the facts together, and his 
questions multiply, and before long 
blows follow and punctuate the ques- 
tions, measured, deliberate blows, calcu- 
lated to wring forth the last syllable of 
the woman’s confession. “Are you go- 
ing to kill me, Will?” she gasps, and he 
nswers, “Probably, but not till I’ve had 
the truth.’ And so sche does have the 
truth, sordid, pitiful, and yet in a way 
pardonable, if the man could ever be 
made to see from any angle but his own. 
As a mere girl, she had been sold to Mr. 
Barradine, and it was not until he tired 
of her that her aunt would listen to a 
suggestion of her marrying. Since her 
marriage, she had been unfailingly true 
to Dale—until now. But she foresaw 
that Barradine was their sole hope, the 
only person willing or able to save Dale 
his position,—and Barradine made his 

Well, after the hideous 
night at the hotel, Dale sends his wife 
home alone; what he means to do with 
her, whether kill her, divorce her or try 
to live down the memory, he does not 
yet know. ‘Then, after a week of sus- 
pense, the little town of Rodchurch is 
horrified by the news that Mr. Barfa- 
he was out riding, on a 


own terms. 


dine is dead; 
new and mettlesome horse, and evidently 
was thrown and dragged, for his face 
was battered almost out of recognition. 
It is possible that one reader out of three 


- 


would at 
Mr. Barradine’s death was not acciden- 
tal. But as chapter succeeds chapter, 
and the even tenor of life goes on in the 
Dale household, this momentary suspi- 
cion is likely to be dismissed. The au- 
thor’s plan of construction from the hour 
of Barradine’s death is to see Dale only 
from the outside, only as his wife and 
acquaintances see him; not for an instant 
do we hear him think,—until in the last 
chapters, the point of view shifts, and 


his point have suspicions that 
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we relive all these later years of his life, 
suffering with him all the tortures of re- 
morse that have never given him one 
moment’s peace. Of course, he killed 
Barradine, and the curious psychological 
fact that made his chief difficulty was 
that, from the moment of Barradine’s 
death he ceased to hate him, ceased to 
resent what Barradine had done, ceased 
to feel any bitterness toward his wife. 
Yet he knew that he must keep up the 
pretence, must feign resentment, and de- 
lay reconciliation. Children come _ to 
him, and prosperity and local positions 
of honour and_ responsibility, — and 
through it all he bears the burden of his 
secret, hourly expecting the discovery 
that never comes. But finally, on the 
threshold of middle age, he discovers 
that, like Barradine, he has his human 
weaknesses. ‘There is a young girl who 
loves him, and for whom he in turn con- 
eives a mad, reckless passion, which is 
held in check by just one thought, “I 
should be no better than Barradine; I 
should destroy my only justification for 
killing him!” So, instead, Dale pro- 
nounces sentence of death upon himself; 
and a kindly providence gives him an op- 
portunity of passing out of life in the per- 
formance of an act of bravery that en- 
shrines him as a hero in the memory of 
a world that has not understood. 


“HIS FATHER’S WIFE” 


There is a suggestion of Eden Phill 
potts in this new volume by Mr. J. E. 
Patterson, entitled Fis Father’s Wife. 
It deals with the humble, primitive 
farming and fisher folk, living laborious 
lives amid the flatlands and marshes of 
their island home between the mouths 
of the Crouch and the Thames, in the 
tace of the grey North Sea. The story 
is quite simple: the chief actors are three 
in number, Aaron Rugwood, early left 
1 widower, and his son, Roger, and 
idopted daughter Barbara. Roger and 
Barbara grow up like brother and sister. 
and the initial cause of all the misery 
that follows is that they mistake their 
love for each other for the love of brother 
and sister. Besides, Roger has another 


love, almost as strong as that for Bar- 
bara,—and that is his love for the sea. 
And so, he is away from home, on long 
voyages; and when he comes home from 
one of these voyages, determined to speak 
out his heart to Barbara, he is too late, 
for she is already promised to his father. 
If Roger had been wise, he would have 
sailed away again, and stayed away; but 
instead, he yields to the urging of his 
father and remains at home to help on 
the farm. ‘There is nothing new in the 
situation; it would be easy to draw up 
quite a list of kindred stories of a young 
couple awakening too late to an under- 
standing of themselves and_ fighting 
bravely to remain loyal and honest. But 
it is greatly to Mr. Patterson’s credit 
that he has handled his theme with dig- 
nity and honesty and a wise understand- 
ing of the subtle undercurrents of human 
nature, and has never once faltered on 
his stead fast progress toward the inevi- 
table tragedy of the end. 


“THE LURE OF THE LITTLE DRUM” 


The Lure of the Little Drum, by 
Margaret Peterson, enjoys the prestige 
of having been singled out by the judg- 
ment of Joseph Conrad and William J. 
Locke as the prize story in the twelve 
hundred and fifty dollar competition. 
The book has novelty of situation and 
sorgeous colour effects of the far East, 
and because of this one can readily un- 
derstand its appeal to at least one of the 
above-named judges. None the less, it 
's an unpleasant book, a morbid book, 
and one that leaves a distinctly disagree- 
able aftertaste. ‘The scene is India, the 
principal characters are Gerald Hamil- 
ton, his wife Esther, whom he rashly 
married against all advice, knowing lit- 
tle of her antecedents, and a_ native 
prince, Ishut Khan. ‘The lure referred 
to in the title is the insistent rhythm of 
native music, the endless beating of little 
drums that once heard, refuses to be for- 
gotten. Upon Esther, this rhythm has an 
almost hypnotic effect; at sound of it, 
she finds herself responding to some call 
of her blood,—in much the same way 
that she finds herself responding to the 
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magnetism of Ishut Khan. She fights 
against this spell, she even tells her hus- 
band in a veiled and guarded way, that 
she is afraid of the Hindoo and afraid of 
herself. But the husband does not take 
her seriously enough; and so, one night 
the lure of the little drum is too strong 
for her, and she steals out of her hus- 
band’s home and goes straight to Ishut 
Khan, and the doors of his harem shut 
her in. Gerald, as it happens, falls seri- 
ously ill, knowing nothing of his wife’s 
departure; and when he recovers, his 
relatives tell him that she has died of 
cholera. Meanwhile, her brief madness 
has changed to hatred and loathing; and 
Ishut Khan, whose pride will not brook 
a white woman’s scorn of his dark skin, 
vows to ruin her beauty, and proceeds 
to torture her with a barbaric delibera- 
tion and method that make this partic- 
lar scene one of the most repellent in re- 
cent fiction. The whole history of 
E’sther’s degradation in the harem, her 
suffering, her escape, and her final agony 
may be an extremely accurate picture of 
horrors still possible in the East; but it is 
a record that one reads with averted eyes 
and a heartsick reluctance. It may be 
strong, but it is quite unnecessary. 


“SNOW UPON DESERT” 


Upon the Desert, by S. Mac- 
Naughton, is another story of Anglo-In- 
dian life, but it comes like a breath of 
fragrant air, in contrast with the pre- 
ceding volume. ‘The book is awkwardly 
constructed, concerning itself at the start 
with secondary characters and scenes to 
an extent out of all proportion to their 
importance. Indeed, there is only one 
aspect of the book that really counts, 
and that is in so far as it is a study of the 
personality of just one woman. Mrs. 
Antrobus is the most beautiful English- 
woman in India, also she is almost the 
most talked of. Married to the wrong 
sort of man, a selfish, heavy 
sort of man, determined to go his own 
way and quite willing that his wife shall 
go hers, Mrs. Antrobus realises that it is 
hopeless to look to him to protect her 
against herself. She has long played with 


THI 


Snou 


stoutish, 
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fire, believing herself to be immune; but 
two break her will 
and to make her fear herself. ‘There is 
a young English officer, with a record 
for distinguished service, whom it pleases 
her vanity to keep dangling after her like 
a faithful dog. ‘This officer is about to 
be sent away on a dangerous mission, and 
mixture of motives, 


events combine to 


for some motive or 
perhaps just vanity, perhaps because she 
is lonely, perhaps because of a nascent 

him, she begs him not to 
in consequence he plays the 


fondness for 
leave her,- 

coward, resigns his commission, and then 
later, realising his disgrace, commits sui- 
Then, man, a 
friend of the who 
scorns the very name of Mrs. Antrobus, 
After that, 
has ever scorned her, 


cide. there is another 


close poer suicide, 


until one day he meets her. 
he forgets that he 
knowing only one thing, that whatever 
the world may say against her, and how- 
ever black the evidence may look, he for 
his part can never believe anything of 
her but what is good and fine and true. 
To the Mrs. Antrobus remains an 
enigma; we see her through the eyes of 


end, 
many men and a few women; we see but 
very rarely into her heart, and then only 
darkly. Did she 
love the who believed all good 
things of her, and was it her great fear 
of falling from his high estimation that 
drove at the end upon her last, strange 
The author does not tell us, 
in a manner so deliberately 
cryptic as to baffle conjecture. And yet 
we are glad not to have been told more. 
From first to last, Mrs. Antrobus is a 
woman of mystery, and half the charm 
of the book would have vanished through 
an indiscreet lifting of her veil. 


as through a glass, 


man 


( )dy ssey ? 


or at least 


PASSION” 


The Dominant Passion, by Margue- 
rite Bryant, is best explained by the 
words which the author puts into the 
mouth of one of the characters, who is 
addressing the artist, the central figure 
in the story: “You people who are ser- 
vants of this Dominant Passion of crea- 
tion don’t seem to have any medium. 
When /¢ is there, there’s no room for 


“THE DOMINANT 
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anything else, when /t is gone, you are 
at the mercy of everything.” Andrea 
Bradon, the artist in question, may best 
be described as a vampire. He ruins the 
career of his only son, Lawrence, who 
has divine gifts as a musician, because 
he wants to keep the boy near him, 
where he can use him as a model, and 
draw inspiration from him. Over and 
over, he keeps the boy for hours posing, 
until he faints from sheer fatigue, and 


until his exhaustion is read in lines of 
suffering that are precisely the lines 
which the artist has diabolically striven 


to produce. He almost ruins the life of 
his cousin, Anthony, who has married 
Honor Passfield, the novelist. Without 
loving Honor, Andrea is curiously sensi- 
tive to her influence; until he met her, 
he had done nothing great in his art, he 
had simply given brilliant promise. It 
was Honor, her sweet, strong person- 
ality, that taught him the power of sim- 
plicity in colour and purity of line. 
Therefore, when her husband Anthony, 
forced to live in Italy, where he is study- 
ing the causes of pellagra, acquiesces in 
Honor’s wish to return to England, the 
only spot where she can find inspiration 
for her books, and Honor herself, se- 
cretly hurt at his willingness to let her 
go, is too proud, as the years pass by, to 
ask him to take her back, Andrea, in- 
trusted by her husband with a message 
for her, refrains from delivering it, be- 
cause he wants to keep her near him, and 
use her as a stepping-stone on which to 
gain the heights. And lastly, he almost 
ruins himself, his reputation, his joy in 
life, because when Honor learns through 
Lawrence of his duplicity, and Andrea 
himself upon his son by one 
crowning act of cruelty, Honor rejoins 
Anthony in Italy, vowing never to see 
Andrea again. From the moment that 
she casts him off, Andrea begins to de- 
teriorate, his work becomes steadily 
worse and worse, over-elaborate, full of 
affectation and pretence. He knows that 
there is just one thing for him to do, 
and at any cost, and that is to make his 
peace with Honor, to buy her forgive- 
ness, no matter to what depths of hu- 


avenges 
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mility he must descend. She is right in 
despising him, in casting him off; but by 
doing so, she has crippled an artist’s soul, 
blighted a genius,—and this, he feels 
sure, is a greater punishment than she 
meant to inflict. There are certain com- 
pelling qualities about this volume that 
make one not only eager to read it but to 
argue about it afterward. Nevertheless, 
it leaves the impression of being rather 
overdrawn and exaggerated. Andrea’s 
repentance and regeneration somehow 
fail to carry conviction. 


“MONTE CARLO” 


Monte Carlo, written by the wife of 
Mr. H. DeVere Stackpoole, is a divert- 
ing and somewhat irresponsible little 
volume, full of the sparkle of blue waters 
and golden sunshine, and the tumultu- 
ous and unrestrained gaiety of the Riv- 
iera in the height of the season. ‘The 
central idea of the book is the conflict 
that goes on in the heart of a young 
woman who has been brought up in the 
narrowest possible manner in a secluded 
English town, and then suddenly has re- 
belled and made a runaway match with 
an artist. Bohemian life in Paris has 
already lost its first glamour, and her 
recognition of her own blunder has given 
her material for a first novel which hap- 
pens to have hit the popular taste. At 
all events, her first cheque for royalties 
is sufficiently large to make a trip to 
Monte Carlo quite a reasonable and 
practical thing to do. Unfortunately 
for the young wife’s peace of mind, her 
husband, a bohemian by instinct as well 
as by training, comes across a theatrical 
troupe, good-hearted but unspeakably 
vulgar; while the young woman herself 
happens to meet some prim, conservative 
people from her own birthplace, and is 
just telling her woes and begging them 
to intercede with her father, when all her 
plans are brought to naught by the in- 
opportune arrival of her husband, accom- 
panied by the boisterous, much _ be- 
painted ladies of the theatrical troupe. 
From this point on, the story develops 
into a swift and bewildering comedy of 
errors, in which an Austrian spy, hard 
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pressed by the French police, makes nu- 
merous hair-breadth and finds 
time to pay court, between whiles, to the 
unhappy young wife, and to involve her 
in a scandal that threatens to end in the 
divorce courts. In the end, the young hus- 
band, who has tried to forget his wife’s 
supposed perfidy, by reckless gambling, 
breaks the bank at Monte Carlo, comes 
away richer by four thousand 
pounds, and sensibly decides to seek a 
reconciliation with his wife, to forswear 
bohemia, and find an eminently respec- 
table home somewhere not too far from 
London. All of which combines to make 
a story not too serious nor too frivolous, 
but just blithe enough and 
enough to afford an hour or two of very 
pleasant entertainment. 


escapes, 


some 


sensible 


“HOME” 
The anonymous novel entitled [/ome, 
which has attracted no small amount of 
attention during its serial publication in 
the Century Magazine, affords an in- 
stance of those curious similarities which 
quite unconsciously come about every 
now and then. It is vastly improbable 
that the author of [7ome ever even heard 
of a story by the Hungarian, Maurus 
Jokai, called Timar’s Two Worlds, and 
translated more than twenty years ago 
under the title of 4 Modern Midas. 
Timar, the hero of the Hungarian novel, 
is unhappily married to a haughty and 
exacting young woman, who regards 
him as socially beneath her. One day, 
while exploring the wilder stretches of 
the lower Danube, Timar comes across 
a hidden island, inhabited by an old 
woman and a young girl, her daughter. 
The two live in archaic simplicity; and 
Timar has been accepted as one of 
the family, without the formality of any 
ceremony or even a Curious inquiry as to 
his birthplace, his connections, or his 


soon 
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place in the world. Happy in his new 


life, ‘imar soon gives up even an occa- 
sional visit to his wife, planning his 
final departure in such a way as to let it 
be supposed that he is drowned. With 
all his wealth left behind him, and no 
possessions save the work of his two 
hands, a young woman who loves him, 
and before long a child, Timar finds in 
this second a happiness that he 
never knew in the first. Now, Home 
is a rather crowded story, including the 
destinies of several proud old American 
families, handicapped by a fatal inheri- 

overfondness for wine and 
But the central interest is fur- 
young man, 


world 


tance of 
women, 
nished by the 
unhappily married, as ‘Timar was, who 
by a sheer trick of destiny is convinced 
that his wife loves another man, and who 


career of a 
> 


consequently proceeds to forget his sor- 
row in exploring the upper reaches of a 
South American river. Here, as in the 
case of Timar, he disappears from civil- 
isation under circumstances that lead to 
the belief that he has been drowned; 
and here, still again like Timar, he meets 
with a beautiful young girl living alone 
with an old woman in a state of sylvan 
simplicity. “The man is happy. He has 
left all his wealth behind him; he has 
no possessions save what may come to 
him through the work of his two hands, 
he has a young woman who loves him, 
and before long he has a child. He is 
happy in his second world, as he never 
had been in his first. But unlike Tim- 
ar’s Two Worlds, the sylvan paradise 
in South America is destined to an early 
and overwhelming cataclysm, and the 
man justifies the title of the volume by 
returning and finding a tardy content- 
ment in his first world. Home is emi- 
nently worth reading, whether you are 
acquainted with Jokai’s novel or not. 
But the chance resemblance is interesting. 
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Dreiser’s “A 
AT Forty’’* 


THEODORE ‘TRAVELLER 


Epicures affirm that American 
dishes are but partly cooked and swim 
in a good deal of water.” Our Ameri- 
can travel books may likewise be said to 
be so often half-baked and served with 
a good deal of diluted language. Our 
public seems exceptional in having a 
fondness for voyaging volumes written 
by persons avowedly ignorant of their 
subject. Offered an informed tourist 
book and an uninformed one, the Yankee 
is quite likely to choose the latter, see- 
ing perhaps a chance for more heedless 
diversion in it. ‘To readers knowing 
nothing of Europe nor wanting to, but 
wishing to know about Mr. Dreiser, his 
imposing-looking volume will strongly ap- 
peal. He professedly carried little across 
the waters and brought it somewhat la- 
boriously back. At least one may say 
that the reader is not greatly enlight- 
ened or inspired. The author has 
merely written of himself a propos of 
Italy, Germany and so on. The indica- 
tions here about his own original per- 
sonality overshadow the features of his 
European scene. 

Such a frankly superficial volume helps 
contribute to the generally uninformed 
and inartistic state of our gulping-down 
reading public. To stir about among 
parboiled facts and in half-stewed im- 
pressions, leaves our western world as 
ignorant about and prejudiced against 
things foreign and foreign life as it was 
beforehand. To visit Italy without 
poetry or imagination, Germany with- 
out music, Holland without art, France 
without gayety and humour, is to start 
with a strong handicap. Features to be 
regretted may be shown by the two fol- 
lowing small examples. We are told 
Forty. By Theodore 
New York: The Century Company. 


our 


*A Traveller at 
Dreiser. 
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that the Seine at Paris is “not so wide as 
the Harlem River, which makes Man- 
hattan an island.” ‘The significant fact 
is that the Seine is considerably nar- 
rowed by splendid embankments to 
deepen it for an immense volume of com- 
merce of which our Harlem stream is 
almost as innocent as its banks are bare 
of civilised attention. Again, in Ger- 
many. “I should say that any nation 
that to-day chose to pick a quarrel with 
Germany on her home ground would 
be foolish in the extreme. It is the beau 
ideal of the aggressive, militant, orderly 
spirit and, if it were properly captained 
and the gods were kind, it would be 
everywhere invincible.” This is a neg- 
lected array of English that sounds at 
first like meaning something worth the 
time, but in reality is not even resonant 
emptiness. Of course Mr. Dreiser, in 
his serious intellectuality, is not properly 
here. But the above instances illustrate 
the misfortune of the considerable pro- 
duction of our tourist books by greatly 
advertised writers who have not lived 
with their subjects, but whom the public 
is none the less importuned to read. 
There is nothing more likely to be mis- 
leading than first impressions, yet it is a 
popular American fallacy that somehow 
because an author is little educated in 
his theme, he is therefore at least inno- 
cent of harm. 

To speak of something more vital, 
Mr. Dreiser exemplifies his German 
origin, it would seem, by being drawn to 
consort in Europe with the underside of 
life, as so many German and Russian 
writers have accustomed us. Instead of 
bringing to notice men who are worth 
while or entertaining, he acquaints us 
rather with those who can guide through 
night haunts of immorality, have sex on 
the brain or desire to “lick” foreigners. 
And for the women of Europe we are 
freely offered examples from the various 
tenderloins who, even for their class, do 
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not propose much in the way of edifica- 
With his oddly oblique 


desiring to know of 


tion or esprit. 
look toward life, 
vice neither for the purpose of reforming 
it nor for dissipation, Mr. Dresier ap- 
pears here as a victim of a morbid curi- 
never satisfied because 
never fully gratified. While he 
he ground, in passing, names 
great in art, what his readers feel he is 
really thinking about at the time is 
whether some ordinary lady of the pave- 
ment is waiting for him and diagnosis 
around at the public bar. Not that he is 

her or himself any worse. Nor 
any better, it must be added. And he 
has come away from Europe without ap- 
that he 


L° 48 ° 
oOsity whicn 1S 
men- 


tions on ¢t 


to leave 


1 
} 


parent regret or consciousness 


missed the fine flower of those civilisa- 
tions. It 


tive Ttorces 
] 
i 


is partly because the destruc- 
the forces of evil—so strong- 
y attract him. 

Due to his burdened German air of 
unhopefulness, his best art as a promi- 
nent and promising novelist is born of 
the obliquities of his nature, his viewings 
through thickened colours, the 
teristically and 
formlessness of his circumambient world. 
His mind suggests the idea of an impos- 
ing darkened interior of a vague edifice 
where the light comes in 
gloomy. ‘The superb brilliance of noon- 
tide, the noble loftiness and wholesome 
charm of sightly human kind and human 
endeavour out in the open, are likely to 
be lost to view for him 
of a haunting, creeping, slouching night. 
His frankness and honesty in the present 
vo ..me are virtues, but virtues which 
are not unmixed sources of pride or sat- 
isfaction, What he observes that is not 
helpful or beautiful serves small purpose 
save as an outlet for the course of his 
own inclinations. In his dominant in- 
brooding, his first law is unto himself. He 
is a moraliser recognising secondarily an 
obligation to society or his fellow-men. 
It is natural to such a temperament that 
destruction figures distinctively. Unfor- 
tunately, the habit of enlarging on the 
uncomplimentary phases of foreign life 
only aids in keeping nations apart and 


charac- 


gauche discouraging 


coloured or 


in the shadows 


of the Month 





out 


mutually contemptuous. To seek 
and exploit much of the undesirable in 
foreigners, is to encourage the curse of 
high and ever-widened national barriers. 
To cultivate and proclaim the best in 
other peoples, is to bring all a whit closer 
together in a entertainment of 
sympathy and enlightenment. 
Stuart Henry. 


worthy 


IT 


EveRARD MEYNELL’s “LIFE OF FRAN- 
cis ‘THOMPSsON’’* 


honest medical practitioner of 

Lincolnshire, who saw how 
Francis Joseph “Thompson, 
“failed to be a priest, failed to be a doc- 
tor, failed to be a soldier, failed even to 
be a nay, a shoeblack, and 
might have failed as a caller of cabs but 
Mr. Wilfred Meynell discovered 
in the tramp a mighty poet,” may be ex- 
more amused than 
his son’s name sud- 


The 
Preston in 


} is son, 


shoemaker, 
that 
cused if he “was 
gratified at seeing 
denly coupled with those of Shelley or 
Keats or Tennyson.” A share of the 
pity that belongs to the poet belongs as 
well to his father, who had not even the 
satisfaction of knowing that his parental 
crown of thorns was one day to blossom 
into an immortal wreath for his off- 
spring’s brow. 

If luckless in all else, Francis Thomp- 
son enjoyed that greatest of blessings— 
a good biographer; no poet dreaming, as 
he did, of an enduring fame, could ask 
a greater favour than a Life, clear, inti- 
mate, and honest, an interpretation com- 
prehensive and sympathetic with his in- 
tricate moods, such as Everard Meynel! 
has devoted to memory. 
From the pages of this, the first coherent 
account of the poet’s hidden career, we 
gain sight of a rather unprepossessing 
child wrapped up in his moods at home 
and, later, something of “a butt” at the 
boarding school attended also by the 
equally strange, if more rebellious, 
“Jack or Paddy Hearn,” metamorphosed 


Thompson’s 


*The Life of Francis Thompson. By Ev- 
erard Meynell. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. 
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courageously into “Lafcadio.” It was a 
harsh school, if we are to believe the re- 
ports of these sensitive alumni; but, ac- 
cording to the judgment of more robust 
graduates, it was an excellent turning- 
out establishment for little Britons of 
the most approved pattern. 

A weakness of will, inherent and in- 
dulged, destined Francis ‘Thompson to 
walk “the Street of Bitterness,” and after 
six or seven years spent at a pretence of 
studying medicine, he showed himself 
absolutely unfit to meet the ordinary du- 
ties or even the common fellowships of 
his kind. 

Mr. Meynell quotes 
query, “Whither go all unpleasant medi- 
cal students—whence come all worthy 
doctors?” Thompson, certainly, must 
have been unusual among the matricu- 
lates of Owens College, in Manchester; 
he haunted art-galleries and _ poetry- 
shelves of public libraries, and rarely ap- 
peared for lecture, guiz, or dissection. 
The doll, called Eugenie after the beau- 
tiful ex-Empress of the French, was now 
forgotten for a Manchester plaster-cast 
of the Melpomene of the Vatican. With- 
cut fear or awkwardness, to this passion- 
less ideal he could pay a knightly court- 
ship, unconscious of his tall figure, his 
shoelaces untied and dragging on the 
streets. “Had she beheld me,” he could 
write in later years, “she would have de- 
nied, have contemned my gaze. Between 
us now are years and tears; but the 
years waste her not and the tears wet her 
not; neither misses she me nor any man.” 
It was during these years at Manchester 
the poet might also be found, day after 
day, idling on the edge of the cricket 
fields, the memory of which came back to 
him in the enchanting lines of his 


Stevenson’s 


It is little I repair to the matches of the 


folk— 


Southern 


although, as a rule, an American mind 
stops puzzled and awed before the sol- 
emn earnestness with which the British 
are prone to invest their writings on 
sports. : 

The absolute text of these years is to 
be found in De Quincey’s Confessions 
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of an English Opium Eater—a volume 
given him by his mother shortly before 
her death and the favourite book of his 
schooldays. His biographer points out 
the beginning of his use of this drug dur- 
ing a severe illness, and the remarkable 
coincidences in his inner experiences with 
those of Coleridge. We might add that 
these, as they occur in their lives as well 
as in their writings, are to be found 
equally in Edgar Allan Poe. ‘Thomp- 
son, like De Quincey, a student at Man- 
chester, “long a dingy den of opium,” 
attempts in vain to qualify for the army 
after failing to pass his college examina- 
tions; Coleridge, another victim of drugs, 
also attempted and failed in the physical 
tests for the soldiery. Edgar Allan Poe 
seems to have been more successful, as 
he is supposed to have served for some 
time as a private in the Marine Corps. 
With De Quincey, Thompson shared 
other London fortunes; “two outcast 
women were to these two outcast men 
the sole ambassadors of the world’s gen- 
tleness and generosity.” “The brave, 
sad, lovingest, tender thing’ who res- 
cued Thompson at his bitterest period, 
disappeared immediately on _ realising 
that his genius was recognised and he 
had found friends who might not under- 
stand her pity for him. ‘This is the one 
episode in all Thompson’s history that 
gives even the slightest colour to an im- 
plication that he was vicious or degen- 
erate in any sense whatever. 

Without influence he had found it im- 
possible to procure any wage at all com- 
mensurate with his education; his only 
acquaintance with literature was ;hen 
he waited on “noted authors” for a short 
time in a lunch room in Panton Street. 
He collected books in a sack for a gen- 
eral bookseller; and he was soon in rags 
and shelterless, save for some fame- 
haunted bench along the Thames Em- 
bankment or the airy alcove of a door- 
Through it all he seems to have 
remained clean in mind, if not in body, 
submerged in the dregs of outcast and 
criminal London. He found most of his 
companions opposed to Atheism; ‘only 
once did any one try to cheat me,” he 


step. 
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confessed, 
of the 
would sleep in the oblong boxes without 


although even murderers were 
company. When in luck he 


1 leather 


he 


lids containing a mattress and : 
apron or coverlet, that are the fashion, 
says, in all Refuges. 

A charitable boot-maker, 
Master, hailed him on the 
him into his shop and home, 
plished a temporary reform 
who, however, lapsing again- 
cret drinking as his benefactor and most 
of the world believed, but to opium, 
brought on his final dismissal by letting 
fall one of the window shutters on a cus- 
tomer’s Discharged uncomplain- 
ing to face the still deeper horrors of star- 
vation and gathering disease, helpless as 
a poor fawn turned away from a en al 
ing menagerie—he strove to sell matches 
and etimes managed to gain a. six- 
pence by running to call a cab near the 
London music-halls. “Even before he 
was knocked down by a cab,” 
biographer, “the heavy trafic of Covent 
Garden harassing the straggler in the 
gutter, may well have been to him a type 
of danger and fears.”” ‘Those who know 
his splendid visions in which rolling 
wheels and champing horses are not infre- 
quent, will therefore take new interest 
in such passages as those declaring he 


Me- 


took 


named 
street, 
and accom- 
in the poet 

not to se- 


toot. 


som 


says his 


Suffered the trampling hoofs of hour 


In night’s slow-wheeléd car; 


every 


Until the tardy dawn dragged me at length 


From under those dread wheels; and bled 
of strength 
I waited the inevitable last. 


his essay on Shel 
poet of “Adonais”’ 
He | runs wild over the fields of ether 
He chases the rolling world. He gets 
feet of the horses of the sun.” 
were written with some 
memory of the great Acheronian flood 
of cabs at midnight, and the lightfooted 
rivals plunging among them and snatch- 
from the very jaws of 


again, where 
Says of the 


and, 
ley, he 


between the 


Such phrases 


ing the “tips” 


death or from under his own very nose. 
The rescue of renee ‘Thompson by 
Wilfred eg pe he appearance of his 


first poems in the pages of Merry Eng- 
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land, his gradual rehabilitation if not his 
entire reform from his abuse of drugs, 
are now commonplace facts of literary 
Mr. Everard Meynell puts the 


history. 
to this biographical edifice with 


keystone 
mat — never to be questioned, and an 
authority to which every 
Thompson’s life and 
It is when we 
dealing with 


‘rpretative 
future student of 
works must alway defer. 


come _ fto the a 


Thompson’ S poet and the elucidation 
of its philosophic al yrigins and bearing, 
that we find his volume particularly 
valuable. Everard Meynell is a_ poet 
writing of a poet, under the eyes of his 


t 
to whom the world owes the dis- 
one of its greatest modern sing- 

under the inspiration of his 
Alice Meynell, herself the great- 
1g poet of Eng land. Therefore, 
of ‘Thompson’s poetry is a study 
to all poetry, in a day when 

men seem wearying of a paganism slimed 
name of materialism, when the 
Thompson seems dropped 


father 
covery ot 
ers, and 
mother, 
est livit 
his study 


important 


with the 


message of 


from a prophet’s chariot mounting over 
the gutters of London. In a way, the 
volume may be said to constitute a text- 


poet with a future in the 
Lord-God is the literary 
apostles of the diseased 
and disordered are “folding their tents 
like the Arabs,” “though,” as Thomp- 
son himself says, “poe try’s Book of Gene- 
sis is yet unwritten which might be writ- 
ten, and its Moses is desired and is late. 
An art not unworthy the Seraphic Or- 
der and the handling of Saints. For the 
poet is an hen he comes 


book for the 
ige “when the 
fad,” and the 





Elias, that w 


makes all things new. It is a converse 
alas, and lamentable truth, that the false 
poet makes even new things old.” This 
point, which is too discursive to be 
treated properly ‘in a brief review, will 
reward the reader and practitioner of 
poetry who uapply themselves to Mr. 
\Meynell’s pages; they are studies in the 


‘s and art phi- 
one treads 
he may as 


reaches of poetic 
and if, in 


heels of relig 


higher 
groping, 


I ysophy 


upon the rion, 


well awaken to the fact that he has left 
the eighteenth century behind him. 
Mr. Meynell goes very thoroughly 














into the question of Thompson’s vocabu- 

lary, of his origins in the mediaeval 
hymnologies and in Crashaw, Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Coventry Patmore; he 
registers also some opinions of his poet 
regarding other divinities of our time. 
“Metrically,” declared ‘Thompson, ‘Poe 
is the lineal projector of Swinburne, and 
hence of modern metre at large—an in- 
fluence most disastrous and decadent, like 
nearly all his influence on letters. ‘Ten- 
nyson is too pictorial. Picture verges 
on marches of sister art painting. Femi- 
nine, only not so entirely so as Swin- 
burne; still has remnants of statelier 
mood and time. Metre, beginning of de- 
generation, completed in and by Swin- 
burne.” ‘The brief period of Thomp- 
son’s journalistic trials was marked by 
service and generous praise of others; if 
he desisted from his purpose of a work 
to point out the moral continuity to be 
found in The Idyls of the King, it may 
have been on learning that Tennyson had 
already given his approval to such an in- 
terpretation in the essays of Condé Pal- 
len; another American, Madison Ca- 
wein, is in Thompson’s debt for praise, 
and younger Englishmen that shared his 
encouragements are Sturge Moore, Al- 
fred Douglas, Dora Sigerson Shorter, 
and Alfred Noyes. He was _ broad 
enough to appreciate Newbolt’s ‘“Ad- 
miral’s All,” Owen Seaman’s parodies, 
and Arthur Symonds’s “teeming felici- 
ties.” Aubrey De Vere he found gran- 
diose, although he does not seem to have 
altogether admired his cold intensity; he 
had no enthusiasm, it may be noted, for 
The Yellow Book, or Oscar Wilde, 
D’Annunzio, Kipling, and Maurice 
Hewlett. 

Thompson’s later years were passed 
in desultory residence in London with 
attempts at service to Grub Street, or in 
monastery hospices such as those of Pan- 
tasaph and Storrington, where the spirit 
of Catholicity, which is not at all sy- 
nonymous with medizvalism, as many of 
his critics seem to imagine, took ever a 
stronger hold upon him and gained for 
him in modern parlance the free-and-easy 
name of “Mystic.” Years ago Brune- 
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tiere wrote, Jonge et late, upon the error 
of confounding the mystic in literature 
with the mystic of theology, and it seems 
hardly the moment to arraign The Life 
of Francis Thompson, written with an 
entirely literary intent, for not establish- 
ing a scholastic and not quite necessary 
distinction. ‘Thompson himself, as Mr. 
Everard Meynell tells us, was wary of 
the word ‘“mysticism’—which a _ re- 
viewer in a recent number of America 
states. as “one of the most secret and 
profound of the sacred things of the 
Catholic Church, is not to be prattled of 
in literary coteries.” 

The end came and found Thompson 
a gaunt figure out of some canvas of E] 
Greco of Toledo; he had lain for ten 
days in the London Hospital of Saints 
John and Elizabeth; consumption, and 
not laudanum poison, was his fatal dis- 
ease; and the last books in his hand were 
his prayerbook, Shakespeare, Sweden- 
borg, and the Many Cargoes, of W. W. 
Jacobs. There was also a cheerful lay- 
sister with the keys, who said: “I hear 
he had a very good death.” 


Thomas Walsh. 
III 


Howarp’s “ENGLISH TRAVEL- 
LERS OF THE RENAISSANCE’ * 

This book, embellished by quaint 
prints and portraits, is a valuable con- 
tribution to social history—which, in the 
form of extended specialised survey at 
least, has unfortunately so little engaged 
the researches and pens of English writ- 
ers. Such surveys as we have, too, are 
singularly lacking in just the quality 
this book eminently possesses—perspec- 
tive. Here is a clear account, carefully 
laid out and well-organised, of an ac- 
tivity of great importance not only to 
English society and diplomacy, but to 
English literature. This enormous sub- 
ject the author has sifted wisely. Though 
not without the tone of over-modesty 
and anxious acknowledgment of minor 
obligation which characterises the thesis, 


CLARE 


*English Travellers of the Renaissance. 
By Clare Howard. New York: John Lane 
Company. 
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she allows us to forget that this is origi- 
nally an academic exercise. Having 
thoroughly digested her considerable 
scholarship, she relaxes as far as possible, 
to a pleasing playfulness. The 
thus, is readable as well as val- 


even 
book, 
uable. 
From the earliest times, Miss 
Howard, Englishmen had gladly seized 
upon any reason for travel. One of the 
first books printed in England warns the 
pilgrim to the Holy Land not to embark 
“a lytell cawdron, a fryenge 
panne, dysshes, platers, cuppes of glasse, 
l, a matrasse, a pylawe, two 


1€ Says 


without 


a fether bed, 
payre sheets and a quylte, a cage for 
half a dozen hens or chickens and a half 
bushel of myle sede to feed them.” Eras- 
mus himself stated that the pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem was nothing but the love 
of change. ‘This thin disguise of piety 
gave place to a substantial desire for 
learning and intellectual companionship 
as a motive for travel in the sixteenth 
century. 

It was the widespread custom of Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean gentlemen thus to 
complete their education. Travel was 
the only means of acquiring modern lan- 
guages and history, together with physi- 
The de- 
sire to study foreign governments, too, 
sent abroad with every ambassador 
voung who on their 
diffused a certain mysterious sophistica- 
tion to the envy of home-keeping youths. 
The English, like the Germans, 
denly woke up with a start to the idea 
that they barbarians on the 
skirts of civilisation and (as in Chicago 
of to-day, says the author roguishly) 
sent their youngsters hustling for culture. 
But the development of the individual 
innumerable travel 

at least) less important 


cal and social accomplishments. 


gentlemen return 


sud- 


were out- 


was (in the 
of the period, 
his increased usefulness to the state. 


essaj Ss 


than 

Yet there were always many protests 
ag: the young men. 
‘he Frenchified traveller, returning with 
such finicky refinements as perfumes and 
pick-tooths was laughed to scorn; and 
the proverb “An Englishman Italianate 
incarnate” was not without 


is a devil 
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foundation. ‘Too often he became a vi- 
cious mocker railing on both Pope and 
Luther; and the books are full of sinister 
warnings against “the Siren-songs of 
Italy.” A great deal of the common 
animosity to travellers with 
heir foreign was inspired by 
commercial jealousy; and there was also 
the insular prejudice which still is so 
pronounced a characteristic of the Eng- 


returned 
clothes 


+ 
t 


lish middle and lower classes. Such 
feelings were fostered by staunch Prot- 
estant parents, who had indeed much 


ground for their fear of Inquisition and 
Italy, both during and after the 
Spanish war, was far from safe for Eng- 
lishmen and Protestants. Furthermore, 

booters and marauders lurked every- 

The conception of travel given 
by Fynes Moryson is a sort of 
across Europe with the tourist doubling 
and turning and diving into cover like a 


Jesuit. 


Tree 


where. 


chase 


fox. Many warnings are sounded, too, 
against the wonderful cunning of inn- 
keepers, who not content with robbing 


by day, often robbed and murdered by 
night. Added to all this, the strange 
diet and the small-pox were such risks 
that it was customary to wager three to 
one against a man’s return. 

Even with the Tudor enthusiasm for 
letters, there had never been the slightest 
danger of pedantry ; but the typical 
Stuart traveller went abroad, generally 
only to learn the 
graces with a view to making his fortune 
at Court. People who visited Holland, 
however, had loftier reasons; they went 


France, merely to 


to see its many curiosities and rareties 
and its advanced public institutions, its 
conspicuously elegant streets and clean 
It was after the Restoration that 
the idea of the Grand Tour began. 
Courtiers who had lived long in Paris 

ever bewailing “the haughty and 


inns. 


were 


boorish Englishman,” until even sensible 
natives began to be ashamed of their 
manners and sent their youngsters over 
to learn better. Italy and Germany had 


become safe; and accordingly one 
settled down in Paris, but 
a post-chaise through all the 


The 


now 
no longer 
drove in 
principal towns of the Continent. 
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aim of travel had now largely become to 
see and to be Boys were sent 
abroad very young, and their governor 
was an important person. Soon he be- 
came an arbiter of what was modish for 
country families whose connection with 
the fashionable world was but slight. 
The Grand Tour naturally cost more 
than Elizabethan travel, but fashionable 
people generally considered it cheaper 
than remaining at home. Chesterfield, 
though a Georgian, was thinking of the 
days of his youth when he admonished 
his son to avoid the society of English- 
men abroad and not run the risk of cor- 
rupting his newly acquired manners with 


seen. 


evil communications. 

In the eighteenth century, when Eng- 
land took her place in the fore of na- 
tions, the always latent protest against 
foreign influence became downright con- 
temptuous. Addison had been full of 
smug reflections on English superiority, 
and Locke set forth the fallacies of the 
Grand ‘Tour in his Essay on Education. 
The whole scheme, indeed, became dis- 
credited after its adoption by social 
climbers. © Other disintegrating 
were at work also. ‘The Georges had 
no idea of rewarding polish and refine- 
ment; the French Protestant refugees in 
England could teach French as well as 

the foundation of chairs 

of modern history in the colleges by 
all these things were re- 
moving the necessity for the Grand 
Tour. Walpole and Gray in their tours 
showed that the romantic spirit was sup- 
planting the humanistic, and that the ad- 
vent was at hand of the Byronic tourist 
who cared only for the unruly aspects of 
The attitude of the Georgian 
traveller different from the 
eager acquisitiveness of the Renaissance 
—an attitude which is largely resusci- 
tated again in the wanderlust of the nine- 
teenth century. But in spite of kindred 
Elizabethan and modern ardour, the sor- 
rows of beef-eating Englishmen among 
the Continentals have always been poig- 
nant; and Englishmen have never been 
willing to allow other diets to other cli- 
or indeed, other customs to other 


mates, 


causes 


the Paris tutors; 


George First 


nature. 


was very 
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people. The tone of Georgian travel- 
lers, concludes Miss Howard in this in- 
teresting account, has not only fallen 
from the high motives of earlier times, 
but is pronouncedly peevish in its ma- 
terialism. 

Graham Berry. 


IV 
CorTIssoz’s 
MON SENSE” 


“ART AND Com- 


* 


ROYAL 


It is always a bit presumptuous for a 
layman to criticise a specialist; it is safer 
perhaps to interpret and record an im- 
pression made by such a volume as Art 
and Common Sense, And to the layman 
this volume of essays will especially ap- 
peal. Critics and artists seem to have 
little respect for each other, since each is 
often the victim of either his tempera- 
ment or his mental attitude: Mr. Cor- 
tissoz, while recognising the claims of 
each for consideration and suggesting 
that the layman become acquainted with 

i offers him an 
easier path, bewildered as he so often is 
before the cant and phrases of both. 
With a fundamental desire to open the 
great treasures of beauty to intelligence 
and to emotional preception, the author 
marks a safer channel in waters un- 
charted for many of us with frailer barks. 


he compass—and for 


respective views, 


Common sense is t 
harbourage he bids us recognise painters 
as human beings, not demi-gods, whose 
works must primarily be approached in a 
human way and with an open mind. 
This is the keynote of his own method 
and the striking characteristic of his sug- 
gestive volume. Though he is also too 
finely attuned to technical subtleties for 
him to neglect continual mention of this 
language of art, yet he warns against 
an observance of technique as the ne plus 
ultra of painting. Artists with nothing 
to say in terms of beauty are often gifted 
“manner,” and “manner” not mat- 
ter becomes their God. Then, too, Mr. 
Cortissoz, himself erudite, has no great 
sympathy with much of so-called scien- 
tific criticism, since that offers dust in- 


with 


*Art and Common Sense. By Royal Cor- 


tissoz. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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stead of revealing beauty. Jauntily he 
says, “let prejudice and pedantry go 
hang. Beauty is all.” ‘This then is the 


angle from which he continually views 
art—and not as a mere impersonal ex- 
pression. Rather is it the gift of men 
whose humanity must never be lost sight 
of. ‘This departs much from some recog- 
nised schools of criticism, but it must be 
confessed it makes of his book a warm 
document with blood instead of meta- 
physical abstractions. The catholicity of 
his taste reminds him there are all kinds 
of technique, all kinds of genius tinc- 
tured with our common humanity. He 
is intolerant of nothing but insincerity, 
has little patience with cant and waxes 
satiric at postures. Art and Common 
Sense is the expression of a sane, normal 
man, keenly alive to the virtue of life 
reacting upon art, full of enthusiasm, 
quaintly humorous and withal as dis- 
criminating as he is stimulating to those 
who may seek the secret of enjoying 
beauty. 

There is unfortunately no definite 
scheme in the arrangement of the sub- 
jects; one skips back and forth amid the 
centuries, which may be the author’s sly 
way of reminding us that there are com- 
mon bonds among all artists. The 
range is very wide, and space compels 
comment only on certain chapters. It is 
obvious when one passes over the praises 
of Ingres, that Mr. Cortissoz, in spite 
of an arresting reserve, is personally best 
satisfied when contemplating Velasquez, 
“the most isolated of painters.” Yet the 
Spaniard’s distinction and impeccable 
taste, his use of the chiaroscuro, his 
critical imagination, his psychological 
penetration, his haunting beauty and 
command of values, does not entirely 
conceal from Mr. Cortissoz his lack of 
creative imagination, of drama and of 
religion. One finds here a splendid ex- 
ample of the author’s acumen: 


Modern painters talk of motion in art as 
though it were worth recognition only in 
representations of impetuous action, like the 
charge of a cavalry regiment or the leap 


of an acrobat. Velasquez saw that all life 
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is necessarily movement, that repose is only 
movement suspended, and his figures are 
not arrested in space, they are but pausing 
of their own volition, a distinction upon 
which the whole theory of motion in art 
Breathing, thinking, 


alive with all the sensations of concrete be- 


may be said to hinge. 


ings, his kings and councillors, huntsmen 
and enanos, buffoons and soldiers, hesitate 
there on the canvas ere they step from their 
frames with something of the weird immo- 
bility which De Quincey has described in 
his essay “On the Knocking at the Gate in 
Macbeth.” 


painting of Velasquez, as the English writer 


The spectator is aware in the 


was aware in the great scene of the tragedy, 
of a moment’s veil between the petrifaction 
of a deathlike solitude and the ringing 
world thickly peopled. No 
painter has ever surpassed Velasquez in this 


sounds of a 


poignancy of realism, and I am inclined to 
say that no one ever equalled him. No one, 
at any rate, ever presented his interpreta- 
tion of nature with so little of subjective 
annotation, with so little rhetoric of technic. 
The Spaniard was content if he set down 
what he divined in the mau before him. 

In connection with this same painter, 
Mr. Cortissoz is very caustic over the 
recent attempt by Mr. Grieg to attribute 
the famous Rokeby Venus to another ar- 
tist: “If Velasquez did not paint this 
exquisite picture, then it must have been 
executed by another master of the same 
name.” 

Continuing his inquiries into Spanish 
art, the author feels that, aside from a 
certain mystical genius, E] Greco’s pres- 
ent esoteric vogue will not last; though 
Goya, the “ineffably worldly-wise satir- 
ist,” will continue to rest upon the plane 
of a great psychologist. Among the 
moderns he is- enthusiastic over the 
draughtsmanship, dazzling colour and 
sumptuous sunlight which Fortuny com- 
bines with his perfect simplicity of de- 
sign. Sorolla’s sunlight, too, attracts the 
critic, and also his marvellous movement, 
though once the Spaniard paints in the 
shadow he seems to lose his élan. Zu- 
loaga interests him less—in spite of a 
certain piquancy and masterly composi- 
tion the paintings are clogged with a 
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mass of detail and possess little imagina- 
tion or taste. One of the most charming 
sections of this chapter is devoted to 
Daniel Vierge, the greatest of modern 
pen draughtsmen, whose illustrations of 
Pablo and Don Quixote are classics in 
their genre. One is grateful to Mr. 
Cortissoz for revealing so feelingly the 
pathetic story of this artist who, while in 
the height of his genius, was paralysed, 
so that he had to learn all over to draw 
with his left hand. But it was thus 
given to Vierge to reach the heights 
twice—for his uncanny capacity to ex- 
ternalise character as “uncompromising 
renderings of fact” was coupled with a 
skill in depicting backgrounds against 
which they moved as by magic. 

There is something of a Jeremiad in 
his chapter on “Contemporary European 
Painting.” ‘The salon is not interesting: 
“The average French picture suggests 
that modern taste has been transformed 
into a part of the nervous system and is 
concerned altogether with sensation, not 
with principle.” The workmanship is, 
on the whole, good, but French art is 
stationary. ‘The one bright light is Al- 
bert Besnard, the virile decorative col- 
ourist. Mr. Cortissoz senses that most 
of the other painters are bound by a 
formula, or busy imitating some master’s 
original accent, so that they are con- 
cerned in forcing nature into a mould— 
like the foggy canvases of Eugene Car- 
riére. In Italy, Segatini, though not of 
the giants, is interesting mainly because 
of his sincerity. Menzel has left no suc- 
cessor in Germany. There the artist 
“continues to fill his canvas with crude 
garish colour and turgid drawing. As 
for beauty, for sensuous charm, for grace 
and subtlety, they have suffered unmiti- 
gated shipwreck.”’ Stuck, of the Seces- 
sionists, has warm imagination and a re- 
markable pictorial faculty, but, like the 
others of his school, does not understand 
colour. Turning to England, the author 
sees no great painter there except Sar- 
gent—and he is-an American. 

It would be informing to quote at 
length from Mr. Cortissoz’s frank ad- 
miration of this princely painter who is 
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a modern with “a vein of conservatism.” 
It is Sargent’s sanity and naturalism, his 
effulgence, his detached intellectual cu- 
riosity and his grasp on his generation 
which appeal to the critic. In fact, this 
sketch, so full of anecdotal material, with 
that on his great co-patriot Whistler, are 
among the most satisfying in their com- 
plete impression. Just as one gains the 
sense of the courtly gentleman in Sar- 
gent touching all he does with dignity, so 
Whistler’s quintessential refinement and 
taste hover oyer the magic of his paint. 
Dainty picturesqueness, virtuosity, eso- 
teric charm and versatility were his— 
also a moving beauty, as one gathers 
from his two famous paintings: “Car- 
lyle” and the “Portrait of the Artist’s 
Mother.” 


Those rank him with the old neasters. The 
others, if they formed his sole legacy to the 
keep him 
The 


puts 


galleries of the world, would 
among the men just below the best. 
reason is obvious the moment one 
prejudice aside and looks at things as they 
are. The mark of the great picture in every 
epoch has been a mark of organic balance. 
The painter has realised his conception with 
Nothing could be added. 


Everything 


absolute felicity. 
Nothing could be taken away. 
in the picture—composition, drawing, mod- 
elling, colour, the personality of the sitter, 
when the picture is a portrait—contributes 
to one end, and that is a unit of beauty. 
Can it be said of any of Whistler’s portraits 
of young women that they fulfil these con- 
ditions as the portrait of his mother fulfils 
them? He may have denied a thousand 
times our right to interest ourselves in his 
mother’s personality. Long after her name 
and his, perhaps, have vanished from the 
this canvas and 


frame, men will look on 


prize it as the portrait of an individual. 


Somehow it seems quite natural, after 
reading this, that Mr. Cortissoz should 
have little sympathy with the Post-Im- 
pressionists, Cubists and Futurists. Ce- 
zanne, with his love of colour, made 
some “lucky hits;” Gauguin and Van 
Gogh gave evidences of a colour sense— 
but otherwise the author concedes them 
little of real significance. Matisse, in 
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“undu- 
Pan neau 
’ Gen- 


spite of a flaire, paints with an 
rated complacency.” His 
Rouge is a “feeble impertinence.’ 
ius, as the critic continues, will out, and 
yet 


if Matisse were the demigod he is assumed 
to be, there would be at least some hints of 
an Olympian quality breathed through his 
Picasso, too, the great 
Cubist 
credited with profound gifts. 


And why 


awe-struck and 


gauche puerilities. 
tabernacle, is 
Why does he 


must we sit pa- 


panjandrum of the 
not use them? 
tient, if not with grateful 
submissiveness, before a portrait or a_pic- 
ture seemingly representing a grotesque ob- 
ject made of children’s blocks cut up and 
This is not a movement, a 
“cheek.” 


of this so-called 


fitted together ? 
principle. It is unadulterated 
It is the dull sterility 


“movement® that offers the chief point of 
attack for those who resent its intrusion into 
the field of art. Let the Post-Impressionists 
and their loquacious friends wax eloquent 
what constitutes 


among themselves as to 


beauty and what they may mean by the 


theories through which they assume to de- 
velop its secret. Their debatings are worth- 
less so long as they go on producing flatly 
impossible pictures and statues. The oracu- 
lar assertion that the statues and the pic- 
tures are beautiful and great is merely so 


much impudence and “bounce.” 


Many will recall, however, the stir 
these paintings made at the Armory ex- 
hibition, and lest one forget the impor- 
tance of that memorable event, Mr. Cor- 
tissoz contributes many analyses of the 
other painters represented—especially in 
relation to American art. On the whole, 
h was a hibi 


he considers it “stirring exhibi- 


tion.” He has words of praise for Alden 
Weir, whose genius has been fertilised 
by French Impressionism. He has 


“uncon- 
which directs his work 
beauty and 


] 
aiso, 


his place by a kind of 


gained 
scious accretion, 
more and more toward 
charm. ‘The author is 
to the Independents, on whom he offers 
the fatherly advice that “they cannot live 
"In spite of the fact 
” and lit- 
genuinely 


yenerous, 


by technique alone. 
“alluring dreams 
finds them 


they have no 
tle invention he 
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painting with zest, skill, energy 
and truth. Indeed, one gains the impres- 
from many of these comments, as 
well as from his illuminating discussion 
of the architecture as exemplified by 
Burnham, Richardson, McKim and 
Morris, that American art has held its 
own, and is strongly assertive in many 


robust, 


sion 


directions potential with possibilities. 
Mr. Cortissoz’s book, which is more 
n a record of opinions here stated, 
shatter some of our pet illusions; 
but his own critical imagination is such 
that he does not rob the altars without 
realms of beauty for us to 


offering new 
To gain even this much, if 
the layman 


approach. 

a Pago 
nothing else, is gratifying to 
groping amid his own timid uncertain- 
ties of taste and selection. 


George Middleton. 
\ 
ETHELBERT NeEvIN’’* 
Mr. Thompson’s book disarms criti- 
cism at the beginning. Almost all his 
life he knew Ethelbert Nevin intimately 
volume is but a 


“THE LIFE oO! 


orchid like 
and a very exquisite one, withal 

to that friendship. It is never critical 
but accepts what Nevin wrote as well- 


and this 


tribute 


nigh perfect; nor, on the other hand, is 
it ever mawkishly sentimental; and it is 
not really a “Life” at all. What it does 
largely through his own 
pictures of Nevin in 
the various stages of his career—small 
boy, student in Boston and Berlin and 
then through the long struggle so much 
1 of this man than in 

For Nevin’s music, 


is to show us, 
letters, charming 
1 


lighter in the case 


that of most artists. 
almost from the beginning, fell on will- 
ing ears. Much topographical detail is 
glossed over, or omitted altogether, while 
Nevin the son, the husband, the father, 
the friend and the musician are lovingly 
and reverently dwelt upon. On _ the 
whole, Mr. Thompson’s book is dis- 
tinctly one that should make its appeal 
From his 
Vance 
Music 


*The Life of Ethelbert Nevin. 
letters and his wife’s memories. By 
Thompson. Boston: The _ Boston 
Company. 
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friends rather 
than to the curious public. 

And yet, like all biography, this tells 
a story that is interesting in itself. Born 
at Vineacre, his father’s fine old country- 
place near Pittsburgh, Nevin early de- 
cided that music should be his life-work. 
His youthful ambition, to become one of 
the great pianists—was never quite ful- 
filled. He was, to be sure, an exquisite 
performer, but it was after the manner 
rather, of a Watteau, of an Austin Dob- 
And so with his 
Loved and popular though they are, 
do not seem to be made of the 
stuff. “To-day, twelve years after their 
composer’s death, one hears them rather 
in the concert room than in the home, 
played more often than not by the young 
girl. To her, perhaps, the appeal of 
“The Rosary” is irresistible, but i 
astonishing 


to the composer’s many 


son. compositions. 
they 


sterner 


t 1s 


not so easy to forgive the 
eulogy by Madame Schumann-Heinck, 
which Mr. Thompson quoted with evi- 


dent approval. Nevin himself, however, 
may have known better what he was do- 
ing. At any rate, in a letter to his wife 
he speaks of “That mean little Narcis- 
That nasty little Narcissus.” 

This is not the place for criticism of 
Nevin. It does not seem fair, how ever, 
to rank him with the greatest—not, for 
example, with MacDowell. He was am- 
bitious, and had he lived he might have 
risen to greater heights. But he died at 
the age of only thirty-nine after a life, 
the most productive years of which were 
spent abroad—in Berlin, Paris, and at 
last in Italy. And so, in a way, it seems 
pitiful to find him writing in his diary: 
e I have a horror of being a ‘suc- 
cessful drawing-room song-writer,’ with 
nothing else to back it up.” He had 
much to “back it with; but was it 
enough ? 

But let us return to Mr. Thompson. 
It is a loving work that he has accom- 
plished, a difficult one, and he has done 
it well. His is an intimate picture of a 
charming personality and of a sincere 
artist. “The book is illustrated with in- 
teresting photographs and musical exam- 
ples, but printed as it is on Cameo paper 


Sus. 


up” 
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and bound in a curious brown silk, it 
presents a queerly exotic (yet not wholly 
inappropriate) appearance. 


Alfred A. Knopf. 
VI 


Kepzie Woon’s “THe Tour- 


ist’s SPAIN 


RUTH 
AND PorRTUGAL’’* 


As for a speaker, so for a writer, is it 
supremest art to stop when one’s audi- 
ence wishes to hear more, to stop before 
the slightest suggestion of satiety has 
made itself felt. Mrs. Wood has re- 
vealed herself as possessor of this art, in 
that her first book left the reader with 
a very hear more from 
her. And she manages to keep the appe- 
tite awake after each book, even in the 
dificult art of writing guide books, or 
books of travel, which shall be practically 
useful and yet have the certain something 
that renders them worthy of being read 
for the sake of the reading, not merely 
for the knowledge they impart. 

In this third volume she has done for 
Spain and Portugal what she did so well 
before for Russia. Although this vol- 
ume does not pretend to be more than a 
practical guide-book, it is written with 
a personal charm and sprightliness that 
have come to be recognised as this au- 
thor’s particular qualities. And, as be- 
fore, she closes the book when we would 
like to have heard more. For we get 
only slight tantalising glimpses of the 
New Spain that is forming itself slowly 
out of the stagnation of arrested develop- 
ment, when the Old had outworn itself, 
and the New Day had not yet dawned. 

The practical portions of the book are 
excellently arranged, tabled in such a 
way that the desired information can be 
located at once. Then, in the body of 
the narrative portions, the writer has 
adopted the useful Baedeker device of 
small type steamer and rail 
connections, and side-excursions between 
the points of interest which have been 
described at length. This keeps the story 

*The Tourist’s Spain and Portugal. By 
Ruth Kedzie Wood. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 


acute desire to 


notes on 
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coherent, but does not overload it with 
detail. 

One could wander through the Ibe- 
rian Peninsula very pleasantly, guided 
by this little book. And one feels in- 
clined to linger wherever the author 
wishes, whether it be among the won- 
derful Velasquez paintings in the Ma- 
drid Gallery or in front of some country 
tavern where the black-eyed youths and 
maidens are dancing. ‘There are Mu- 
rillos mentioned at which the art lover’s 
eyes will glisten, and, in view of the ex- 
citement occasioned by the Sorolla Ex- 
hibition in New York, it will be interest- 
ing to hear the following remarks: 


Sorolla’s huge vogue abroad is received 


with scepticism by his compatriots. They 
allude to contributory causes, and turn from 
this adept, who has done something new, to 
admire the works of confréres, who, though 
less original, are more seriously regarded in 


their own country than he. 


Mrs. Wood brings so much personal 
interest and enthusiasm to everything 
she writes about, that it can hardly be 
said she favours one place more than 
another. And yet when one has closed 
the book, the pages about beautiful Ca- 
diz, the White City by the Opal Sea, 
come back most often to the memory. 
We feel we have almost seen it ourselves, 
there has been so much ardour, so much 
reflected enjoyment poured into the writ- 
ing about it. 

Gra é Tsabe ] Colbro n. 

VII 
Cook’s “THe Lire or 
ENCE NIGHTINGALE’ * 


ee 2 F Lor- 

Sir Edward Cook defines the purpose 
of his detailed and interesting life of 
Florence Nightingale as an “endeavour 
to depict a character as well as record 
a career.” ‘This double purpose the au- 
thor achieves admirably. One feels that 
Miss Nightingale herself would have 
been grateful for both the spirit and the 
Nightingale. By 
The Macmillan 


Florence 


York: 


*The Life of 
E. T. Cook. New 
Company. 
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manner in which it is done. The biog- 
rapher, in fact, quite demolishes the 
popular conception of Florence Night- 
ingale as a delicate aristocratic “Minis- 
tering Angel” distributing flowers and 
gentle words among the sick and dying 
in hospitals and on the field of battle. 
He replaces this sentimentalised vision 
by a vigorous and true portrait of a vital 
human personality, endowed with con- 
structive, creative powers and real ad- 
ministrative genius. She is revealed to 
us as a woman of high purpose, believing 
implicitly in her “Call” to the service of 
humanity, but with little tolerance of 
any faith which did nat express itself in 
works; a woman with tender, deep sym- 
pathy for all the sufferings of humanity, 
but impatient of sentimentalising reform- 
ers. Endowed with a passion for efh- 
ciency, she devoured statistics and facts, 
basing all her plans for betterment in 
any direction on careful investigation 
and detailed information. She had, ap- 
parently, “the infinite capacity for taking 
pains,” but her insistence on a mastery 
of detail never inhibited her power to 
conceive the larger vision which they 
should serve. Details were obedient 
servants to her administrative genius. It 
was this rare combination of gifts which 
led Queen Victoria to say of her: “Such 
a clear head! I wish we had her at the 
War Office.” 

The author says that his book is “a 
biography and not a history.” But, at 
least in his account of the earlier years 
of Miss Nightingale’s life, we discover 
her a pioneer in the history of the 
Emancipation of Women. In reading 
.these chapters one finds it almost in- 
credible that such tremendous changes in 
woman’s relation to the work world 
should have transpired within the life- 
time of one individual. ‘To-day the vo- 
cation of nursing is generally accepted 
by the most conservative as eminently 
suited to females even of gentle birth. 
But in her youth, Miss Nightingale’s de- 
nurse met with 
much same consternation and de- 
termined opposition by her family, that 
one would expect to find to-day if a 


sire to become a was 


the 














young woman of high social position and 
wealth suddenly announced her inten- 
tion of becoming a scullery maid. Miss 
Nightingale’s family had wealth and so- 
cial position: they gave to her all the ad- 
vantages and opportunities which any 
young lady of her day could be expected 
to desire; education, travel, association 
with distinguished people and unending 
festivities both in town and country. Al- 
though Miss Nightingale heartily en- 
joyed all this as recreation, to contem- 
plate it as her life-long occupation, be- 
gan to pall upon her when still very 
Later this whole mode of life 
unendurable, useless and futile. 
She felt that she lived in a gilded cage. 
Conscious within herself of latent pow- 
ers, she endeavoured to satisfy her yearn- 
ing for work with constant study. “hus 
she struggled to adjust herself to her 
parents’ wish that she find happiness in 
the same life which rejoiced her sister’s 
heart. 

The following quotation from Miss 
Nightingale reveals how unendurable 
she found this life of “This 
table d’hote of people,” as she called the 
country house parties. Also it shows the 
futility of her family’s efforts to cure her 
of her longing for work through foreign 
travel and social diversions. 


voung. 


seemed 


idleness, 


The thoughts and feelings that I have 


now I can remember since I was six vears 
old. It was not that I made them. A pro- 


fession, a trade, a necessary occupation, 


something to fill and employ my faculties, I 


have always felt essential to me, I have 


always longed for, consciously or _ not. 


Everything has been tried, foreign travel, 
kind friends, everything. . . My God, 
what is to become of me? . O weary 
days, O evenings that seem never to end! 


long vears have I watched 


clock and 


reach ten, and for 


For how many 


that drawing-room thought it 


would never twenty or 


thirty more vears to do this. Oh, how am 
I to get through this day, to talk through all 
morning. 


Why do 


this day is the thought of every 


This is the sting of death. 


God knows I 
do not expect a heaven beyond, but that He 
Giles, at a 


I wish to leave this world? 


would set me down in St. 
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Kaiserwerth, there to find my work and my 
salvation in my work. 


When she was thirty she made the 
following entry in her diary, which sug- 
gests how limited the field of opportu- 
nity was for a gentlewoman in 1850: 
“I had three paths among which to 
choose. I might have been a literary 
woman, or a married woman, or a hos- 
pital Sister.” The reasons which Miss 
Nightingale herself gave for her refusal 
to marry one for whom she had a deep 
attachment, show the many-sidedness of 
her nature, and also reveal her ability to 
read herself unerringly. 


I have an intellectual nature which re- 
quires satisfaction, and that I would find in 
him. I have a passional nature which re- 
quires satisfaction, and that would find it 
in him. I have a moral, an active nature 
which requires satisfaction, and that would 
not find it in his life. I can hardly find satis- 
faction for any of my natures. Sometimes 
I think that I 


nature at all 


will satisfy my passional 


events, because that will at 
least secure me from the evil of dreaming. 
But would it? 


a life 


I could be satisfied to spend 
different 
I could not 
satisfy this nature by spending a life with 


with him combining our 


powers in some great object. 


him in making society and arranging do- 
mestic things. To be nailed to a con- 
tinuation and exaggeration of my present 
life, without hope of another, would be in- 
tolerable to me. Voluntarily to put it out 
of my power ever to be able to seize the 
chance of forming for myself a true and 


rich life would seem to me like suicide. 


It would seem from this note that in 
England, in the year 1850, there was 
little idea of the possibility of both mar- 
riage and work for a woman. Miss 
Nightingale was one of the pioneering 
spirits who, like Brand, had to give to 
their ideal all or nothing. She chose to 
give all to her work rather than give up 
the thought of work. She felt she must 
answer this inner urge to work and to 
express herself, even though she had not 
yet found the channel for her gifts. At 
thirty Miss Nightingale, however, 
reached the decision that she could no 
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longer yield the direction of her life to 
her parents, dearly as she loved them. 
Through diplomacy and determined ef- 
fort she brought them to consent to her 
study of nursing. From the moment 
she entered the hospital of Kaiserwerth, 
life took on new zest for her. She 
found renewed joy in life through her 
joy in work. 

Thus it was that when the call came 
for her to go to Crimea, as the Superin- 
tendant of the Female Nursing Estab- 
lishment in the English General Hospi- 
tal in Turkey, she was prepared to un- 
dertake the task and to execute the work 
with such brilliant success. She returned 
from the Crimean War a figure of na- 
tional prominence. But the Crimean 
War experience was in no sense the cul- 
mination of her career. Miss Nightin- 
gale herself regarded it merely as a be- 
ginning for the larger work to which she 
devoted the remainder of her life. She 
used the knowledge gained in this experi- 
ence to secure improved conditions for 
the care of British soldiers, both in time 
of war and in peace. Her interest in 
the welfare of the British soldiers led to 
extended efforts for better sanitation in 
India. For forty years this question ab- 
sorbed much of her time, and she re- 
garded it as her most important contribu- 
tion. 

The work which to many, however, 
may seem her most far-reaching service 
was that in the field of nursing. Her 
biographer says she was the founder not 
of nursing, but of modern nursing. Up 
to her entry into this profession it was, 
generally speaking, on the plane of do- 
mestic service. It was regarded as a pro- 
fession into which untrained females, 
who were not qualified for any other 
particular service, might enter. Some 
one has said, a little skill in poultice- 
making was a sufficient endowment. As 
might be expected from such low stan- 
dards, the character of those who entered 
the service, aside from those in the re- 
ligious orders, was far from high. It 
was generally accepted that nurses were, 
on the whole, dissolute and loose. Miss 
Nightingale realised that nursing was an 


art and must be raised to the standard 
of a trained profession. This she brought 
the public to perceive. On her return 
from Crimea a Nightingale Fund was 
raised as a testimonial to her services in 
the war. Out of this fund she estab- 
lished a training school for nurses which 
became a model for similar schools in 
many countries. “Through these avenues 
as well as through her personal example 
and her book, Notes on Nursing, which 
went through many editions and was 
translated into many languages, she, 
more than any other individual, helped 
to place nursing on its modern basis. 

Owing to the fact that she was a semi- 
invalid after the Crimean War, nearly 
all this later work had to be carried on 
through other individuals. She had to 
conserve all her forces and therefore de- 
nied herself to nearly all people except 
those who aided in the execution of her 
plans. She found it necessary, as she 
said, 

To make an art of life. That is the finest 
of all the Fine Arts. And few there be that 
find it. It was the one thing wanting to 
dear ——. She had the finest moral nature 
I ever knew, yet she never did any good to 
herself or any one else. Because she never 
could make Life an Art. I used sometimes 
to say to her: Do you mean to go on that 
way for twenty years packing everybody’s 
carpet-bag? I am obliged by my ill 
health to make Life an Art—to be always 
thinking of it. Because otherwise I should 


do nothing. 


She had endless appeals made to her, 
of course. Many of these she turned 
over to her devoted Uncle Sam to an- 
swer. [he notations as to how the de- 
mands should be ‘met reveal, in a vivid 
way, the keen humour and quick percep- 
tion she possessed, 

On the letter from a lady working at 
Cleever, who “loved and honoured” Miss 
Nightingale and looked forward to seeing 
her some day, the docket is: “Dear Uncle 
Sam: Please choke off this woman and 
tell her that I shall never be well enough 
to see her either here or hereafter.” An- 
other docket on a letter from a woman is: 
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“Choke her off; my private belief is she 
merely wants a chance of getting married.” 
To a reverend gentleman who had “ a se- 
cret cure’: “These miserable ecclesiastical 
quacks! Could you give them a lesson? 
What would they think of me did I possess 
such a discovery and keep it secret.” 

To a pious lady who sent a tract: “Please 
answer this fool, but don’t give her my ad- 
dress.” Miss Nightingale disliked tracts. 
She received great bundles of them for dis- 
tribution at Scutari. “I said I had dis- 
tributed them,” she once confessed, “whether 
to the fire or not I did not say.” 

In the later years of her life she be- 
came blind, and thus had to be read aloud 
to, which she had unutterably detested in 
her youth. Her biographer says she 
never tired of hearing certain passages 
from Roosevelt’s Strenuous Life. On 
December 5, 1907, when memory, sight 
and mental apprehension were rapidly 
failing her, she received the Order of 
Merit “in recognition of invaluable ser- 
he country and to humanity.” 
She was the first woman ever to receive 
this honour. On March 16, 1908, the 
Freedom of the City of London was 
conferred upon her, and although she 
signed her initials to the city’s roll of 
honour, it is doubtful if she knew what 
she was being asked to sign. On Au- 
gust 13, 1910, she fell asleep at noon 
and did not wake again. 

Fola La Follette. 
VIII 
RupotpH Herzoc’s “THE Story OF 
HeEtca’’* 

This book comes as a reminder of the 
truth that in dealing with the literature 
of another country we must not confine 
ourselves solely to a study of the master- 
minds, nor of those youthful high-soaring 
talents to whose exuberance of vigour the 
Bold seems to symbolise the New, to 
whom frankness often stands for truth. 
There are in Germany writers of many 
grades of ability who are as careful of 


V ices to ft 


*The Story of Helga. From the German 
of Rudolph Herzog. Translated by Adele 
Lewissohn. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 





their choice of subject, and their treat- 
ment of it as any New England school- 
teacher could demand, who write for the 
Family Table and whose books any 
modern maiden can allow her mother to 
read. Of course, we do not look to such 
writers for anything new or striking, for 
any epochal stride forward in literary 
evolution. But they do their work well, 
and give pleasure to many. They fill a 
want in Germany as here. And Ger- 
many can afford it, for she has so many 
others who are not afraid to write as 
fancy dictates, and can still hope to sell 
their works. 

The oddity about this book, however, 
is that its subject is one which often 
tempts the outspoken “modern” novelist, 
for it is one in which the heights and 
depths of human nature in a woman’s 
soul can be touched. It comes as a de- 
cided novelty to find a new story dealing 
with the private life of a famous opera 
singer which does not present one pic- 
ture, or touch one chord that would make 
the reading of it undesirable for the im- 
mature mind. Helga Nuntius can cer- 
tainly count herself among fortune’s fa- 
vourites, unless, indeed, she suffered be- 
cause romance came into her life so late. 
But her professional career had indeed 
fallen among roses. No struggles, no 
buying of place at the price she might not 
have cared to pay, no unpleasant sug- 
gestions, no envy nor intriguing, every- 
thing smooth as a summer sea. She 
comes to the conservatory, the professors 
say they can teach her nothing more. 
She studies faithfully for two years (in 
spite of this verdict), makes an instan- 
taneous hit, is married and carried off 
from one highly paid engagement to an- 
other by a prodigy of a tenor who wants 
her because their voices blend perfectly 
together. But Helga grows weary of 
laurels shared with a husband who does 
not approve of emotion because it is bad 
for the voice in the long run. Life as a 
succession of express trains palls on her 
and she leaves Robert Braun, who cer- 
tainly behaves like a gentleman and a 
kind-hearted business man of a tenor. 
Then love comes to her, and_ she 
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realises that even her beloved art can 
shine the brighter and have the deeper 
meaning when coloured by the light of 
emotion. It is all very charming and the 
gentle sentiment of the original is well 
rendered into English. The story is 
very much on the surface, but sometimes 
it is pleasant to spend an hour with the 
sweeter fallacies of life and to forbear 
to name in exact terms the depths below. 
We have any number of such stories 
written by our own people. But it does 
not come amiss to read the same sort of 
message from another nation at times. 
If it gives nothing absolutely new, it 
gives a great deal that is very agreeable. 
Cornelia Van Pelt. 


1X 


VaALe’s “JoHN Warp, 


M.D.”* 


CHARLES 


It does not need the virgin blankness 
of the title-page to tell the reader that 
this is a first work. Such recklessness of 
material, such spendthrift piling up of 
thoughts and ideas, is a sort of literary 
wastefulness which one indulges in only 
once. When experience teaches the 
craftsman the importance of elimination, 
the writer has already begun to realise 
that if he wants to keep on writing he 
must save something for the future, 
must not say all he knows in one book. 
The wastefulness in this novel is of a 
character which speaks well for the writ- 
er’s power, however, and gives rich prom- 
ise for his future when he shall learn 
economy. It is not an over-abundance 
of incident, the story moves on the inner 
plane rather than in the superficial ex- 
ternal detail. But it is very much over- 
written in a way that sometimes inter- 
feres with the sweep of the narrative, 
that hampers the orderly unfolding of a 
mental conflict of an unusual character. 
Unnecessary detail is underscored and 
enlarged upon, and the moments chosen 
by the author for his own philosophic 
utterances are not always well chosen. 

*John Ward, M.D. By Charles Vale. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 
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The very nature of this philosophy shows 
a mind which feels keenly and strives to 
reason on what it feels, but which has 
not yet reached that maturity that dis- 
tinguishes, in reflection, the essential 
from the unessential, the true from the 
trite. In fact the book is so youthful 
in spots, and yet so powerful at times 
that it is decidedly interesting to the 
thoughtful critic. For it seems to give 
promise of a new talent with a future 
power of performance that may prove 
worth while. 

As to the story; it deals with some in- 
cidents in the life of John Ward, physi- 
cian in a mining community. Dr. Ward 
is a younger son of a nable family, but 
feels himself mentally estranged from his 
kin and his class. He has chosen the life 
of helpfulness in his arduous profession, 
and yet this very life brings him in con- 
tact with the woman who shakes his 
soul to its very depths. She is of his own 
class, but is not free when they meet. 
She has chosen to go her own way in life, 

Although she 
theorise about 


he 


as a very modern woman. 
is unmodern enough to 
herself from the point of view of t 
standards of her class and to insist that 
she is “‘not normal” when she is merely 
a very normal woman who objects to 
being eternally a “lady There is so 
much that is very youthful (or inexperi- 
enced) in the descriptions of their talk 
in moments of emotions, and in the por- 
trayal of Ward’s feelings, that it is only 
the real power in the writing, crude as it 
is, and crudely overladen, that keeps it 
safely beyond the borderland where it 
might provoke a smile. Yet when we 
have read it, we forget the detail that 
is hampering and we remember only the 
emotion that grips. Ward’s strange gift 
of second sight is an element of impor- 
tance in the story and leads him at last 
to renounce the woman he loves, even 
when the tie that binds her to another 
is cut by death. Ward’s grandfather, 
Lord Daventry, is hardly human, but 
his remarks are often delightful. Most 
of the minor cl and even the 
principals in off moments, speak quite 
naturally. It is only in moments of 


laracters, 
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stress that they cease to be human beings are the sentiments expressed. If at all, 
and become talking machines. It would most people have leisure for rounded 
be very much worth the author’s while periods only occasionally. And_ epi- 
to study dialogue with some of the best grams are an after-dinner delight, but 
dramatists of the day. As a rule, the not a staple in our mental culinary de- 
more excited we get, the shorter are our _ partment. 

sentences and the more simply human J. Marchand. 





THE GREY WOOD 
BY MADISON CAWEIN 


THE grey wood stood, 

Windy and whistling, with its winter dream; 
Its leafy hood, 

Tossed at its feet, shuffled into the stream. 


Across its breast 

Was drawn a band of crimson and of gold, 
While in the west 

The sunset’s sullen fires, in rage, grew cold. 


It gave a cry, 

Then tossed its arms and let its huge head sink, 
As ’thwart the sky 

‘The wild geese drew their harrow, black as ink. 


Then up and down 
It moved its shaggy shoulders, and was still; 
Slipped on a gown 


Of mist and sat there, dimly, on the hill. 


Till, silver-bright, 

Out of the east there came a lamp of fire; 
And in its light 

It breathed again, and doffed its grey attire. 
But all night long, 

Wringing its hands, I heard it wail its love, 
Weird, wild, and strong, 

Unto the moon that moved cold-eyed above. 


Then, nearing dawn, 
I heard a dripping and looked forth to see: 

The moon was gone, 

And wood and sky were weeping wearily. 











EVEN in the days of her extreme youth, 
Queen Victoria, owing to the fact that 
she was the reigning Sovereign, had to 
know much that is generally concealed 
from the young concerning the private 
lives and careers of their relatives. ‘This 
is made abundantly clear in the extracts 
from her Majesty’s private diary which 
have already been published. 

In these intimate records, written by 
the girl Queen herself, we see that Lord 
Melbourne early decided never to treat 
his Royal mistress as a child. When 
she asked him a question he evidently an- 
swered her truthfully; and she must 
have asked him many questions concern- 
ing that group of princes and princesses 
who, even then, were already known as 
the “Old Royal Family.” They were 
Queen Victoria’s own aunts and uncles; 
and over those who were still living when 
she came to the throne she possessed, as 
peculiar and extended 
powers. It was inevitable that they 
should play a considerable part, if not 
in her life, certainly in her imagination ; 
and yet we hardly ever find them men- 
tioned in the work she directly super- 
vised and inspired—the life of the Prince 
Consort. Her fear, her contempt, her 
horror, of the way they had conducted 
their lives, her dread lest even their inno- 
cent follies, and their sad tragedies of 
the heart, should be repeated in the lives 
of her own sons and daughters, were per- 
haps only revealed to trusted friends in 
her old age. 

It may even be doubted if Queen Vic- 
toria ever communicated to Prince Al- 
bert certain of the facts which had neces- 
sarily to be made known to her. Whether 
she did so or not, the course she very 
early set herself to pursue—a course, be 
it remembered, in which she persisted at 
a time when she seemed to lack courage 
and energy to go on even with life it- 


Sovereign, very 
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self, that is during the years that imme- 
diately succeeded the Prince Consort’s 
death—proved how determined she was 
to secure that the lives of her children 
should be entirely different from those 
of their great-uncles and great-aunts. 
That her daughters, and later her 
granddaughters, should marry early, and 
make marriages of inclination; that her 
sons’ wives should be chosen among prin- 
young, charming, sympathethic, 
and personally attractive to each prince 
concerned—this was one of Queen Vic- 
toria’s chief and most anxious preoccupa- 
tions. She may have tried to guide in- 
clination, she undoubtedly tried to ar- 
range suitable alliances, but in no single 
case did she ever seriously oppose a mar- 


cesses 


riage based on strong attraction. 

In that matter Queen Victoria was a 
typical Englishwoman. ‘To her mind, a 
union between a young man and a young 
woman based on any other foundation 
save strong mutual love and confidence, 
was vile; and all through her life she 
wished ardently to ensure that those 
marital blessings which fall comparative- 
ly often on ordinary people, but com- 
paratively seldom on members of the 
Royal caste, should be the lot of her 
immediate descendants. 

It was natural that the Queen, with 
that eager enthusiasm which was so mucl 
a part of her character, especially in this 
still radiantly happy period of her life, 
should have welcomed the thought of a 
marriage between her eldest daughter 
and the future King of Prussia. She 
had formed the most favourable opin- 
ion of Prince Frederick William during 
his brief sojourn in England in 1851. 
He was a man of high and honourable 
character at a time when such virtues 
were rare among the marriageable 
princes of reigning families, and his pa- 
rents were regarded by the Queen and 
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Prince Albert as among their dearest and 
most intimate friends. 

The Prince of Prussia had spent some 
time in England after the Berlin Revo- 
lution of 1848, and on parting from 
Madame Bunsen, the wife of the Prus- 
sian Minister, he had exclaimed: “In 
no other State or country could I have 
passed so well the period of distress and 
anxiety through which I have gone.” 
During his stay he had become intimate 
with the Queen and Prince Albert—in- 
deed, the Queen, as was her way when 
she trusted and admired, had grown to 
be warmly attached to him. She re- 
garded him as noble-minded, honest, and 
cruelly wronged; and, what naturally 
endeared him to her still more, he showed 
great confidence in Prince Albert, appar- 
ently always accepting the advice con- 
stantly tendered him by the Prince. 

All through his life Prince Albert had 
seen a vision of a Germany united under 
the leadership of Prussia, and it was de- 
lightful to him to learn that it was now 
open to him to enter into a close rela- 
tionship with one whom he naturally be- 
lieved destined to play a supreme part in 
the regeneration of his beloved father- 
land. It is not generally known that 
Prince Albert had written a pamphlet 
entitled JTéhe German Question Ex- 
plained, in which he propounded a 
scheme for a federated German Empire 
with an Emperor at the head. This 
pamphlet must have been either privately 
printed or withdrawn from circulation, 
for not even Sir Theodore Martin, when 
writing the Prince’s life, could procure 
a copy. 

This suggested marriage of the Prin- 
cess Royal opened out to her father the 
fair prospect of being able to bring about 
by his counsel and assistance the realisa- 
tion of his disinterested ambitions for the 
future welfare of Germany. The then 
King of Prussia was already sick unto 
death; the Prince of Prussia had now 
passed middle age; everything pointed to 
the probability that within a reasonable 
time Prince Frederick William would 
become ruler of Prussia and, incidentally, 
overlord of the German peoples. 
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There is good authority for the truth 
of the now famous story of “La Belle 
Alliance.” 

In 1852 the Princess of Prussia came 
to England on a short visit to her aunt, 
Queen Adelaide. The then Prussian 
Envoy, Baron von Bunsen, while wait- 
ing to be received by the Princess, turned 
over in her sitting-room some engravings 
which had been sent by a print-seller; 
among them was that of a painting of 
the farm-house at Waterloo named by 
the Belgians, “La Belle Alliance.” In 
the same room was a portrait of the 
Princess Royal and one of Prince Fred- 
erick William. The Baron placed the 
two portraits side by side over the en- 
graving, and when the Princess entered 
the room, he silently pointed out to her 
what he had done, and she saw the two 
young faces above the words, “La Belle 
Alliance.” “A rapid glance was ex- 
changed, but not a word was spoken,” 
Baron von Bunsen’s son many 
years after. 

As for the young Prince himself, when 
the question of his marriage had to be 
it was natural that his first 
thought, as also, it is clear, that of his 
mother, turned to England—to that af- 
fectionately united Royal family who 
were the envied model of all European 
Courts. The feeling of that day is in- 
dicated by a curious caricature, which 
was largely reproduced on the Conti- 
nent. It shows a huge pair of scales. 
In one scale, high in the air, stand hud- 
dled together the then reigning sover- 
eigns of Europe; in the other, touching 
the ground, proudly alone, stands the 
slight figure of Queen Victoria. Under 
the cartoon runs the significant words, 
“Light Sovereigns.” 

England alone among the nations had 
had no trouble worth speaking of in ’48, 
and among the Princesses and Queens 
of her day it was belieysd that Queen 
Victoria alone possessed #he faithful love 
of her husband. 

The greatest obstacle to the marriage, 
though neither Queen Victoria nor 
Prince Albert suspected it, was the King 
of Prussia himself. It is plain that at 


wrote 


discussed, 
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no time did he favour the suggestion, 
and that at last he yielded was in re- 
sponse to a strong appeal made to him in 
person by the young Prince. But, even 
so, the King desired the matter to be kept 
secret as long as possible. He did not 
even tell his Queen, and his own imme- 
diate circle and Household only heard of 
the betrothal when it was being widely 
rumoured in the German newspapers. 

General von Gerlach came to the 
King one day with a sheet of the Cologne 
Gazette and indignantly complained of 
the “absurd reports that were being 
spread about.” It was said that the 
young Prince was going on to England 
from Ostend for the purpose of propos- 
ing for the hand of an English Princess. 
The King laughed aloud, and observed: 
“Well, yes, and it is really the case,” to 
the amazement and consternation of von 
Gerlach. 

While the matter was being thus dis- 
cussed at Berlin, the Princess Royal was 
kept in absolute ignorance. But the 
Crimean War and the subsequent visit to 
France had quickened her sensibilities, 
turned her from a child into a woman, 
and made her in a measure ready for the 
event which was about to occur. It 
should, however, be plainly said—the 
more so because later historians have 
blamed Queen Victoria and Prince Al- 
bert in the matter—that neither of her 
parents was willing even to consider the 
idea of any immediate betrothal. On 
the contrary, they wished that the two 
young people should meet in an easy 
friendly fashion, and thus have a real 
opportunity of becoming well acquainted 
the one with the other. 

Prince Frederick William of Prussia 
arrived at Balmoral on September 14, 
1855. He allowed some days to elapse, 
and then, on the morning of the 2oth, 
he sought out Queen Victoria and laid 
before her and Prince Albert his pro- 
posal of marriage. “That proposal the 
parents of the Princess Royal accepted 
in principle, but they requested him to 
say nothing to their daughter till after 
she had been confirmed. It was their 
wish that, for some months at any rate, 
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the young Princess should continue the 
simple yet full life of unconstrained girl- 
hood. It was therefore suggested that 
the Prince should return in the following 
spring. “The Queen also stipulated that 
the marriage should not take place till 
after the Princess Royal’s seventeenth 
birthday. 

After this interview with Prince Fred- 
erick William, Prince Albert wrote to 
Stockmar: 

“IT have been much pleased with him. 
His prominent qualities are great 
thought, straightforwardness, frankness, 
and honesty. He appears to be free 
from prejudices, and preéminently well- 
intentioned ; he speaks of himself as per- 
sonally greatly attracted by Vicky. That 
she will have no objection to make I 
regard as probable.” 

Prince Albert wrote the following day 
to Lord Clarendon, who was then For- 
eign Minister, informing him that he 
might communicate the news to the 
Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, and 
to no one else. “Pam” was pleased to 
approve, declaring that the marriage 
would be in the interest, not only of the 
two countries, but of Europe in general. 

Queen Victoria did not fail to com- 
municate the important secret to her be- 
loved uncle, King Leopold, observing 
that her wishes on the subject of the 
future marriage of her daughter had 
been realised in the most gratifying and 
satisfactory manner. Indeed, she spoke 
of the joy with which she and Prince 
Albert for their part had accepted the 
suitor, while she reiterated that “the 
child herself is to know nothing till 
after her confirmation, which is to take 
place next winter.” 

The days went on, and a sincere ef- 
fort was made to keep what had taken 
place from the knowledge of the young 
Princess. Letters of warm congratula- 
tion arrived from Coblentz, as well as 
a very cordial message from the King of 
Prussia. Prince Frederick William’s re- 
lations were quite at one with the Queen 
and Prince Albert as to the propriety of 
postponing the betrothal till after the 
Princess Royal’s confirmation. 
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But the plan so carefully made was 
not destined to be carried out. The 
Prince was very much in love, and, as 
the Emperor of the French truly ob- 
served in a letter to Prince Albert: “On 
devine ceux qui aiment.” It was im- 
possible to keep such a secret, and one 
which so closely concerned herself, from 
a girl as clever and mentally alive as the 
Princess Royal. What happened is best 
told in Queen Victoria’s entry in her 
diary on September 29th: 

“Our dear Victoria was this day en- 
gaged to Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia, who had been on a visit to us 
since the 14th. He had already spoken 
to us, on the 20th, of his wishes; but 
we were uncertain, on account of her 
extreme youth, whether he should speak 
to her himself, or wait till he came back 
again. However, we felt it was better 
he should do so, and during our ride up 
Craig-na-Ban this afternoon, he picked 
a piece of white heather (the emblem of 
‘good luck’), which he gave to her; and 
this enabled him to make an allusion to 
his hopes and wishes as they rode down 
Glen Girnoch, which led to this happy 
conclusion.” 

A few days later her father wrote to 
Stockmar: “She manifested toward Fritz 
and ourselves the most childlike sim- 
plicity and candour, The young people 
are ardently in love with one another, 
and the purity, innocence, and unselfish- 
ness of the young man have been on his 
part touching.” To Mr. Perry, his 
English tutor at Bonn, the Prince de- 
clared that his engagement was not poli- 
tics, nor ambition, “It was my heart.” 

At the time of her engagement the 
Princess Royal was not yet fifteen, and 
it was arranged that the marriage should 
take place in two years and three months. 

In one respect the Princess was singu- 
larly fortunate. In the majority of 
Royal marriages, the bride has not only 
to make her home in a country where 
everything will be foreign to her, but 
she is sometimes even ignorant of the 
language, manners, and customs which 
she will have henceforth to adopt as her 
own. 
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The Princess Royal, however, had to 
undergo no such sudden initiation. To 
her Germany was in truth a second fath- 
erland, if only as the birthplace of her 
beloved father. She had been as familiar 
with the German as with the English 
language from her birth, constantly writ- 
ing long letters to German relations and 
friends, and keeping up—to give but one 
instance—a close correspondence with 
her parents’ trusted friend, Baron Stock- 
mar, who had for her the greatest af- 
fection and admiration. 

In a letter quoted in his memoirs 
Stockmar says: “From her youth up- 
wards I have been fond of her, have 
always expected great things of her, and 
taken all pains to be of service to her. 
I think her to be exceptionally gifted 
in some things, even to the point of 
genius.” 

This familiarity with the German 
language was very well as a foundation, 
but Prince Albert considered that there 
was much to build on it. The whole 
of the Princess’s education was now ar- 
ranged solely with a view to the life 
she was to lead as wife of the Prussian 
heir-presumptive. In addition to giving 
her, for an hour every day, special in- 
struction in German political and legal 
institutions and sociology Prince Albert 
made her henceforth his intellectual com- 
panion, preparing her as if she was des- 
tined to be a reigning sovereign rather 
than a queen consort. Not only did he 
discuss with her all current international 
questions, but he read her the long politi- 
cal letters he received daily from abroad, 
and discussed with her what he should 
write in reply. 

It was indeed a mental training which, 
particularly in those ’fifties which now 
seem so remote from us, would have been 
deemed only appropriate for the cleverest 
of boys in a private station. But Prince 
Albert had long known that his daugh- 
ter was a good deal cleverer than most 
boys, and he was really running no risks 
in subjecting her to this intelligent 
preparation for her high destiny. As 
much as he could, he taught her himself, 
and such teaching as was entrusted to 
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others he supervised with conscientious 
care. 

In one of his letters to his future son- 
in-law, the Prince wrote: “Vicky is 
learning many and various things. She 
comes to me every evening from six to 
seven, when I put her through a kind 
of general catechising. In order to make 
her ideas clear, I let her work out sub- 
jects for herself, which she then brings to 
me for She is at present 
writing a short compendium of Roman 
history.” 

In order to give the Princess a clear 
picture of German policy—or rather of 
German policy as Prince Albert then 
hoped it would become, that is, broad 
and liberal in and aim—he 
set her to translate a German pamphlet 
published at Weimar. ‘This essay by 
J. G. Droysen, entitled Karl August 

(To be 


correction. 


conception 
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und die Deutsche Politik, would be 
counted rather stiff reading even by ex- 
perts. But the Princess seems to have 
done her task admirably, and the proud 
father sent the manuscript to Lord 
Clarendon, who was genuinely impressed 
by the way it had been translated. He 
wrote back to the Prince: 

“In reading Droysen I felt that the 
Prussia should be semper 
eadem, and in thinking of his translator 
| felt that she is destined to change that 


motto of 


motto into the wvigilando ascendimus of 
Weimar.” 

‘The statesman added the further trib- 
ute to the young translator: ‘The Prin- 
cess’s manner would not be what it is if 
it were not the reflection of a highly 
cultivated intellect, which, with a well- 
trained imagination, leads to the saying 
and doing of right things in right places.” 


continued ) 
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ling’s stories, Dr. Arley Munson, the author of “Jungle Days,” 
American woman physician in India, will tell 


Cx pe riences of an 


a vivid record of the 
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trail of the Phantom Rickshaw, 
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SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE MONTH 


Ihe New York Public Library Circulation Department reports books most in demand, 


excluding fiction, as follows: 

For the week ending December 3d: 
Reed. 
Bennett. 


1. Threads of Gray and Gold. 
2. A Plain Man and His Wife. 
3. John Barleycorn. 
4. Old Greek Life. 

5. Home Furnishing. 
6. Mexico. Baerlin. 
7. Critical Period of American History. 

Hall. 


8. Panama 


London. 
Mahaffey. 
Hunter. 


Canal. 


For the week ending December toth: 
1. A Plain Man and His Wife. 
African Camp Fires. White. 
The Montessori Method. 


Human 


Bennett. 


Montessori. 
Mechanism. Hough. 


Foods and Their Adulteration. 


Wiley. 
Pacific Shores from Panama. Peixotto. 
Crowds. Lee. 


Plays. Strindberg. 


Por the week ending December 17th: 
London. 
Three Gifts of Life. Smith. 


. John Barleycorn. 


. Germany and the Germans. Collier. 


African Camp Fires. White. 


5. My Life. 
6. Our Eternity. 

Noyes. 
Shores 


Keller. 

Maeterlinck. 
7. Poems. 
8. Pacific Peixotto. 


from Panama. 


For the week ending December 24th: 
1. Home Furnishing. Hunter. 
2. The Life of the Spider. Fabre. 

3. Across Unknown South America. 
Reed. 
Eucken. 


Freitag. 


4. Threads of Gray and Gold. 
5. Ethics and Modern Thought. 
6. Technique of the Drama. 
Tagore. 


7. Poems. 


8. Principles of Accounting. Klein. 


For the week ending December toth: 

1. Method and Methods in Teaching Eng- 
Goldwasser. 

falbot. 

3. Civil Engineers Pocket Book. 

Scott. 

Keller. 

Barnebee. 

Clarke. 
Benson. 


lish. 
2. Moving Pictures. 


4. Scott’s Last Expedition. 
5. 


Out of the Dark. 
6. My Wanderings. 
7. Village Life in America. 


8. The Joyous Guard. 


The following is a list of the most popular new books in order of demand as sold 


December and the first of 
NEW YORK CITY 

FICTION 
Without 


between the 1st of 


The Garden Walls. Dawson. 
(Holt.) $1.35. 

The Inside of 

(Macmillan. 


rr. ‘Tembarom. 


the Cup. Churchill. 
$1.50. 
Burnett. Century Co.) 
$1.40. 

A Fool and His Money. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.30. 
Irail. Beach. 


Home. King. 


McCutcheon. 


he Iron 
The Way 


(Harper. 


(Harper. 


Non-FICTION 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
NEW YORK CITY 
FICTION 
1. The Dark Flower. 


ner.) $1.35. 


Galsworthy Scrib- 


January: 


2. Hagar. Johnston. (Houghton Mifflin.) 


$1.40. 


Garden Without Walls. Dawson. 


$y. 


3. The 
(Holt. 35. 

4. Joan Thursday. Vance. (Little, Brown.) 
$1.30. 

5. The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

‘. f. 


$1.40. 


Tembarom. Burnett. Century Co.) 


Non-FICTION 
(Maecmillan.) $1.25. 
(Macmillan.) $1.40. 


1. Sadhana. Tagore. 


2. Gitanjali. Tagore. 


3. The Gardener. Tagore. (Macmillan.) 
$1.25. 
+. The 


millan. 


Crescent Moon. Tagore. (Mac- 


$1.25. 


JUVENILES 
No report. 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 
FICTION 
[. Tembarom. Burnett. (Century Co.) 
$1.40. 
. Pollyanna. Porter. (Page.) $1.25. 
The Woman Thou Gavest Me. 
(Lippincott.) $1.35. 
. Laddie. Stratton-Porter. 
Page.) $1.35. 
The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
. Vv. V.’s_ Eyes. 
Mifflin.) $1.35. 
Non-FIcTION 

The House in Good Taste. De Wolf. 
(Century Co.) $2.50. 
Thinking Black. 
$2.00. 
. Across Unknown South America. Savage- 


Caine. 


(Doubleday, 


Harrison. (Houghton 


Crawford. (Doran. 


Landor. (Little, Brown.) $10.00. 
. Scott’s Last Expedition. Scott. (Dodd, 


Mead.) $10.00. 


JUVENILES 

. Mother Goose. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
The Patchwork Girl of Oz. 
(Reilly and Britton.) $1.25. 

. Around the End. 


$1.35. 


Baum. 


Barbour. (Appleton. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
FICTION 


T. Tembarom. Burnett. (Century Co. 
$1.40. 

. Westways. Mitchell. (Century Co.) $1.40. 
. The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
. Vv. V’s_ Eyes. 
Mifflin.) $1.35. 
. The Way Home. King. (Harper.) $1.35. 
. The Tinder Box. Daviess. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.00. 


Non-FICTION 


Harrison. (Houghton 


. The Panama Gateway. Bishop. (Scrib- 
ner.) $2.50. 
. Through England with Tennyson. Huckel. 
(Crowell.) $2.00. 
. My Beloved South. O'Connor. (Putnam.) 
$2.50. 
. In Thackeray’s London. Smith. (Double- 
day, Page.) $3.50. 

JUVENILES 
. Pollyanna. Porter. (Page.) $1.25. 


The Book 


3. Pollyanna. Porter. 
. Laddie. 


. The Woman Thou Gavest Me. 


. Peter Pan. Barrie. 


. The Patchwork Girl of Oz. 


. Laddie. 


. The Woman Thou Gavest Me. 


Mart 


. Wild Animals at Home. Seton. (Double- 


day, Page.) $1.50. 


3. Miss Santa Claus of the Pullman. John- 


ston. (Century Co.) $1.00. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
FICTION 


. The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 
T. Tembarom. Burnett. (Century Co.) 
$1.40. 

Page.) $1.25. 
Stratton-Porter. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.35. 


. The White Linen Nurse. Abbott. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00. 
Caine. 


(Lippincott.) $1.35. 


Non-FICTION 


. The Panama Gateway. Bishop. (Scrib- 
I 


ner.) $2.50. 


. The Life of the Spider. Fabre. (Dodd, 


Mead.) $1.50 


. The Promised Land. Antin. (Houghton 


Mifflin.) $1.75. 


. Woman and Labor. Schreiner. (Stokes.) 


$1.25. 
JUVENILES 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 


. Miss Santa Claus of the Pullman. Johnson. 


(Century Co.) $1.00. 
Baum. 
(Reilly and Britton.) $1.25. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
FICTION 
Stratton-Porter. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.35. 
Caine. 


(Lippincott. $1.35. 


. The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


. The White Linen Nurse. Abbott. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00. 


5s. The Valley of the Moon. London. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.35. 
A Fool and His Money. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.30. 


McCutcheon. 


Non-FIcTION 
No report. 

JUVENILES 
No report. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
FICTION 
T. Tembarom. Burnett. (Century Co.) 


$1.40. 
. The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 


3. Westways. Mitchell. (Century Co.) $1.40. 


. The Coryston Family. Ward. (Harper.) 

$1.35. 

. Gold. White. (Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 

5. The Story of Waitstill Baxter. Wiggin. 

(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.30. 
Non-FICTION 

. Early Memories. Lodge. (Scribner.) $2.50. 

. Letters of Charles Eliot Norton. (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.) $5.00. 

. Scott’s Last Expedition. Scott. (Dodd, 

Mead.) $10.00. 

. Letters and Recollections of Alexander 

Agassiz. (Houghton Mifflin.) $3.50. 
JUVENILES 

. Wild Animals at Home. Seton. (Double- 

day, Page.) $1.50. 

. Around the End. Barbour. (Appleton.) 

$1.35. 

. Mother Westwind. 

(Little, Brown.) $3.00. 


3 Vols. Burgess. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
FICTION 


Stratton-Porter. (Doubleday, 


. Laddie. 

Page.) $1.35. 

. The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

T. Tembarom. Burnett. (Century Co.) 
$1.40. 

. Pollyanna. Porter. (Page.) $1.25. 


s. The Woman Thou Gavest Me. Caine. 


(Lippincott.) $1.35. 
. The White Linen Nurse. Abbott. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 

NoNn-FICTION 
. The Friendly Road. Grayson. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
. Crowds. Lee. (Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 
. Theodore Roosevelt: An Autobiography. 
(Macmillan.) $2.50. 
. Memories of Li Hung Chang. (Houghton 
Mifflin.) $3.00. 

JUVENILES 
. Miss Santa Claus of the Pullman. John- 
ston. (Century Co.) $1.00. 


. The Goody Naughty Book. 


. Boy Mechanic. 


. Laddie. 


. The Adventures of Nils. 


. Laddie. 


Rippey. 
(Rand, McNally.) 50 cents. 
(Popular Mechanics.) 
$1.50. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FICTION 


. On the Seaboard. Strindberg. (Stewart 


and Kidd.) $1.25. 

Stratton-Porter. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.35. . 

T. Tembarom. Burnett. 


$1.40. 


(Century Co.) 


. The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


. The White Linen Nurse. Abbott. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00. 
A Fool and His Money. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.30. 
Non-FICTION 


McCutcheon. 


. European Dramatists. Henderson. (Stew- 


art and Kidd.) $1.50. 
A Book of Short Plays. 
(Stewart and Kidd.) $1.00. 


Macmillan. 


3. Gift. Rogers. (Stewart and Kidd.) $1.00. 
. Crowds. Lee. (Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 


JUVENILES 


. The Children’s Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $2.s0. 
Lagerlof. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $2.50. 


. Miss Santa Claus of the Pullman. John- 


ston. (Century Co.) $1.00. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FICTION 


. The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


. Pollyanna. Porter. (Page.) $1.25. 
. The Iron Trail. Beach. (Harper.) $1.35. 


T. Tembarom. Burnett. (Century Co.) 
$1.40. 
Stratton-Porter. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.35. 


. Making Over Martha. Lippman. (Holt.) 


$1.20. 
Non-FIcTION 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


DALLAS, TEX. 
FICTION 


. Pollyanna. Porter. (Page.) $1.25. 
. White Linen Nurse. 


Abbott. (Century 
Co.) $1.00. 
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Laddie. Stratton-Porter. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.35. 

The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

Ir. Tembarom. Burnett. (Century Co. 


$1.40. 


» The Call of the Cumberlands. Buck. 


7) 


~ 


N 


N 


Watt.) $1.25. 
Non-FIcTION 
Paris Nights. Bennett. (Doran.) $3.00. 
Thinking Black. Crawford. (Doran. 
$2.00. 
Crowds. Lee. Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 
All the Days of My Life. Barr. (App! 
ton. $3.50. 
JUVENILES 
Mother Goose. Rackham. (Century Co. 
$2.50. 
Che Children’s Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. 
Dodd, Mead) $2.50. 
Miss Santa Claus of the Pullman. John- 


ston. Century Co.) $1.00. 


DENVER, COL. 
FICTION 
Laddie. Stratton-Porter. Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.35. 
Ihe Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
The Woman Thou Gavest Me. Caine. 
Lippincott.) $1.35 
he Heart of the Hills. Fox. (Scribner. 


i 


$1.35. 
The Garden Without Walls. Dawson. 
Holt. $1.35. 


Non-FICTION 


Paris Nights. Bennett. (Doran.) $2.00. 
Pacific Shores from Panama. Peixotto. 
Scribner $2.50. 
India. Loti. Dufheld.) $2.50. 
JUVENILES 
Pollvanna. Porter. (Page.) $1.2s. 


Helen over the Wall. Gilchrist. (Penn. 
$1.2 


Uncle Sam, Wonderworker. Du Puy. 


Stokes.) $1.25. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
FICTION 
The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. 
Macmillan.) $1.s0. 


Laddie. Stratton-Porter. (Doubleday, 
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T'embarom. 


Lf 


Pollyanna. 


sf 


(Doubleday, Page. 


w 
WwW 


NON-FICTION 


tf 


Doubleday, Page.) 


Zone Policeman 88. 


Gateway. 


Patchwork 


tN 


Jane Stuart Twin. 


N 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
Churchill. 


The Inside of the Cup. 


Doubleday, 


Nicholson. 


Otherwise 


Westwavys. 


Iembarom. 


Galsworthy. 


Hubbard. 
ublishing Co. 


The Complete James Whitcomb 


The I riendly Road 


we) 


a” 


Doubleday, Page. 


va) 


JUVENILES 


(Houghton 


Animals at 
day, Page. 


Miss Santa 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Lippincott. 
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The 


Laddie. Stratton-Porter. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.35. 
(Mac- 


The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. 


millan.) $1.50. 


Hagar. Johnston. (Houghton Mifflin.) 
$1.40. 

. Otherwise Phyllis. Nicholson. (Houghton 
Mifflin.) $1.35. 
The Story of Waitstill Baxter. 

Houghton Mifflin.) $1.30. 
NoN-FICTION 

. The Promised Land. Antin. 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 
Ihe Spell of the Yukon. 
& Hopkins.) $1.25. 


Our Eternity. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead. 


Wiggin. 


(Houghton 


Service. (Barse 


pI.50. 


Paris Nights. Bennett. (Doran.) 


JUVENILES 
(Page.) $1.25. 
(Page.) 


Pollyanna. Porter. 

The Golden Road. 
$1.25. 

[The Patchwork 
(Reilly & Britton.) 


Montgomery. 
Girl of Oz. Baum. 


$1.25. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
FICTION 
. The Inside of the Cup. 


Churchill. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


The Dark 


ner.) $1.35. 


Flower. Galsworthy. (Scrib- 


I. Tembarom. Burnett. Century Co.) 
$1.40. 

The Master's 
Clurg.) $1.00. 
The White 
tury Co. 


The Way of Ambition. 


DI.35. 


Degree. McCarter. (Mce- 


Linen Nurse. Abbott. (Cen- 
$1.00. 
Hichens. (Stokes.) 
Non-FICTION 
Theodore Roosevelt: An Autobiography. 
Macmillan.) $2.50. 
The Alfred 


$3.00. 


Noves. (Stokes. ) 


Poems of 


In Thackeray’s London. Smith. (Double- 
day, Page.) $3.50. 
Harvest 


$1.00. 


Home. Lucas. (Macmillan.) 
JUVENILES 
Miss Santa Claus of 


Century Co. 


John- 


the Pullman. 


$1.00. 


Wilde. 


ston. 
The 


>3. 


Prince. Stokes. ) 


Happy 


5- 
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. Reddy 


. The 


. Peg o’ My 


. Scott's 


. Jack the 


1. The Inside of the Cup. 
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Fox. Burgess. (Little, Brown.) 


50 cents. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
FICTION 

Dark 

$1.35. 


The Inside of the Cup. 


Flower. Galsworthy. (Scrib- 
ner. 
Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
Laddie. 


Page 


Stratton-Porter. (Doubleday, 
$1.35. 
I’. Tembarom. Burnett. (Century Co.) 
$1.40. 
The Garden Without 
(Holt.) $1.35. 
Heart. 
Mead.) $1.25. 
NON-FICTION 
The Works of 
Macmillan. ) 
The letters of Charles 
Houghton Mifflin.) $5.00. 
Paris Nights. Bennett. 
Last Expedition. 


Mead.) 


Walls. 


Dawson. 


Manners. (Dodd, 


Rabindranath. Tagore. 


Eliot Norton. 
(Doran.) $3.00. 
Scott. (Dodd, 
$10.00. 
JUVENILES 
Blue Bird. 
$2.50. 
(Century Co.) $2.50. 


Ihe Children’s Maeterlinck. 

(Dodd, Mead. 
Mother Goose. 
Grinnell. 


Young Cowboy. 


(Stokes.) $1.00. 


LOUISVILLE, 
FICTION 
Thou 
$1.35. 
The Inside of the Cup. 
$1.50. 
I. Tembarom. 


$1.40. 
Laddie. 


Page.) $1.35. 
Miss Santa Claus of the Pullman. 
ston. (Century Co.) $1.00. 


The Way Home. King. (Harper. 


NON-FICTION 


KY. 


The Woman Me. Caine. 


( Lippincott. 


Gavest 


Churchill. (Mac- 


millan. 


Burnett. (Century Co. 


Stratton-Porter. (Doubleday, 


John- 
$1.35. 


No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report, 


MILWAUKEE, 
FICTION 


WIS. 
Churchill. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 
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. The Woman Thou Gavest Me. Caine. 
(Lippincott.) $1.35. 
. Laddie. Stratton-Porter. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.35. 
T. Tembarom. Burnett. (Century Co.) 
$1.35. 
. The Dark Flower. Galsworthy. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.35. 
A Fool and His Money. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.35. 
Non-FICTION 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
FICTION 
I. Tembarom. Burnett. (Century Co.) 
$1.40. 
The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
3. Pollyanna. Porter. (Page.) $1.25. 
. The Way Home. King. (Harper.) $1.35. 
. Laddie. Stratton-Porter. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.35. 
. The Custom of the Country. Wharton. 
(Scribner.) $1.35. 
NON-FICTION 
. The Panama Gateway. Bishop. (Scrib- 
ner.) $2.50. 
. Collected Poems. Noyes. (Stokes.) $3.00. 
. Familiar Spanish Travels. Howells. 
(Harper.) $2.00. 
. Paris Nights. Bennett. (Doran.) $3.00. 
JUVENILES 


. Mother Goose. (Century Co.) $2.50. 

. The Children’s Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $2.50. 

3. The Wind in the Willows. 
(Scribner.) $2.00. 


Graham. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
FICTION 

. The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

. The Woman Thou Gavest Me. Caine. 
(Lippincott.) $1.35. 

. Laddie. Stratton-Porter. 
Page.) $1.35. 

. The Dark Flower. Galsworthy. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.35. 

. Peg o’ My Heart. 
Mead.) $1.25. 

. The Way of Ambition. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
$1.35. 


(Doubleday, 


Manners. (Dodd, 


. The Patchwork Girl of Oz. 


. Laddie. 


. Shall Women Vote? Sams. 


. The Rubaiyat of Omar 


. Germany and the Germans. 


. Every Child 


. Laddie. 


Mart 


NoN-FICTION 
The Panama Gateway. Bishop. (Scrib- 
ner.) $2.50. 
The Inn of Tranquillity. Galsworthy, 


(Scribner.) $1.30. 


. Paris Nights. Bennett. (Doran.) $3.00. 
. New Orleans: The Place and the People. 


King. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


JUVENILES 


. Pollyanna. Porter. (Page.) $1.25. 


. Miss Santa Claus of the Pullman. John- 


ston. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
Baum. 
(Reilly & Britton.) $1.25. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


FICTION 
7 


. The Custom of the Country. Wharton. 


(Scribner.) $1.35. 
Stratton-Porter. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.35. 


. The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


. The Woman Thou Gavest Me. Caine. 


(Lippincott.) $1.35. 


. Within the Law. Veiller. (Fly.) $1.25. 
. The Amateur Gentleman. Farnol. (Little, 


Brown.) $1.40. 
Non-FIcTIoN 
(Neale.) 
$1.35. 
Khayyam. 


(Crowell.) 50 cents. 


. Marion Harland’s Complete Cook Book. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) $2.00. 
Collier. 
(Scribner.) $2.00. 
JUVENILES 
Should Know _ Series. 


(Doubleday, Page.) 


. Messmates. Stevens. (Lippincott.) $1.25. 
. Miss Santa Claus of the Pullman. John- 


ston. (Century Co.) $1.00. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
FICTION 
Stratton-Porter. (Doubleday, 

Page.) $1.35. 
The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


" Vision of Joy. Corkey. (Fly.) $1.25. 
. Pollyanna. Porter. (Page.) $1.25. 





5- 


T. Tembarom. 


. Thinking 


. The Patchwork Girl of Oz. 


. Boy Scouts Official Library. 


. The Inside of the Cup. 


. Laddie. 


. The Woman Thou Gavest Me. 


. Thinking 
. The Life 
. The Panama Gateway. 


. Fifty 


. The Tale of 
. The Young 


. Wild Animals at Home. 


. Pollyanna. 
. Westways. Mitchell. 
. Van Cleve. 


The 


Burnett. (Century Co.) 


$1.35. 


The Way of Ambition. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.35. 

Non-FICTION 
Theodore Roosevelt: An Autobiography. 
(Macmillan.) $2.50. 
Black. Crawford. (Doran.) 
$2.00. 

JUVENILES 
Baum. 
(Reilly & Britton.) $1.25. 
(Grosset & 
Dunlap.) 50 cents. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

FICTION 

Churchill. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


. Westways. Mitchell. (Century Co.) $1.40. 


T. Tembarom. Burnett. (Century Co.) 
$1.40. 

Stratton-Porter. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.35. 

Caine. 


(Lippincott.) $1.35. 


. The Broken Halo. Barclay. (Putnam.) 


$1.35. 

NoN-FICTION 
Black. Crawford. (Doran.) 
$2.00. 
of John Bright. Trevelyan. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $4.50. 
Bishop. (Scrib- 
ner.) $2.50. 

Years of My 
(Macmillan.) $2.50. 


JUVENILES 


Life. Roosevelt. 


Pigling Bland. Potter. 
(Warne.) 50 cents. 
Homesteaders. Lincoln. 
(Wilde.) $1.00. 

Seton. (Double- 


day, Page.) $1.50. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
FICTION 
T. Tembarom. Burnett. (Century Co.) 
$1.40. 
(Page.) $1.25. 
(Century Co.) $1.40. 
Watts. (Macmillan.) $1.35. 
The Woman Thou Gavest Me. 
(Lippincott.) $1.35. 


Porter. 


Caine. 


Book 


6. Hagar. 


. Scott’s 
. My Life 


. Our Eternity. 


. Hagar. 


ce. ow 


. The Inside of the Cup. 


. Gold. 
. Pollyanna. 
s. The Iron Trail. 
. Westways. Mitchell. 


. Collected Poems. 
. Early Memories. Lodge. (Scribner.) $2.50. 
. Paris Nights. 


Mart 
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Johnston. (Houghton Mifflin.) 


$1.40. 
Non-FICTION 


. Theodore Roosevelt: An Autobiography. 


(Macmillan.) $2.50. 


Last Expedition. Scott. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $10.00. 

with the Eskimo. 
(Macmillan.) $4.00. 


Maeterlinck. 


Stefansson. 


(Dodd, 


Mead.) $1.50. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 

FICTION 

The Inside of the Cup. 
millan.) $1.50. 

The Garden Without 
(Holt.) $1.35. 
The Dark Flower. 

ner.) $1.35. 
Johnston. 


Churchill. (Mac- 


Walls. Dawson. 


Galsworthy. (Scrib- 


(Houghton Mifflin.) 
$1.35. 

The Custom of the Country. 
(Scribner.) $1.35. 


Wharton. 


Eyes. Harrison. (Houghton 

Mifflin.) $1.35. 
Non-FICTION 

Theodore Roosevelt: An Autobiography. 
(Macmillan.) $2.50. 

To the River Plate and Back. 
(Putnam.) $3.50. 

The Life of Ethelbert. Nevin. 


(Boston Music Co.) $2.75. 
JUVENILES 


Holland. 


Thompson. 


No report. 


PORTLAND, ME. 
FICTION 
Burnett. 


T. Tembarom. (Century Co.) 


$1.40. 
Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) .$1.50. 
White. 

Porter. 


(Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 
(Page.) $1.25. 

Beach. (Harper.) $1.35. 
(Century Co.) $1.40. 


Non-FICTION 


The Panama Gateway. Bishop. (Scrib- 


ner.) $2.50. 
Noves. (Stokes.) $3.00. 


Bennett. (Doran.) $3.00. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 






JUVENILES 























rt. Around the End. Barbour. (Appleton. FICTION 
$1.35. 1. The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 
2. The Railroad Book. Smith. (Houghton millan.) $1.50. 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 2. Pollyanna. Porte: Page.) $1.25. 
3. Tales of Two Bunnies. Pyle. (Dutton. 3. T. Tembarom. Burnett. Century Co.) 
$1.00. $1.40. 
3. Laddie. Stratton-Porter. (Doubleday, 
PORTLAND, ORE. Page.) $1.26. 
FICTION 5s. Making Over Martha. Lippman. (Holt. 
1. Laddie. Stratton-Porter. Doubleday, $1.20. 
Page.) $1.35. 6. The Woman Thou Gavest Me. Caine. 
2. The Iron Trail. Beach. (Harper.) $1.35. Lippincott.) $1.35. 
3. The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- Non-FICTION 
millan.) $1.50. 1. Paris Nights. Bennett. (Doran.) $3.00. 
4. The White Linen Nurse. Abbott. (Cen- 2. The Panama Gateway. Bishop. (Scrib- 
tury Co.) $1.00. ner.) $2.s0. 
5. The Story of Waitstill Baxter. Wiggin. Village Life in America. Richards. 
Houghton Mifflin.) $1.30. Holt.) $1.30. 
6. Pollyanna. Porter. (Page.) $1.25. 3. Crowds. Lee. (Doubleday, Page.) $1.50. 
NON-FICTION JUVENILES 






1. The Children’s Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. 
Dodd, Mead $2.<0. 





1. Theodore Roosevelt: An Autobiography. 





Macmillan.) $2.50. 














2. Memoirs of Li Hung Chang. (Houghton 2- Boy Me hanic. Popular Mechanics 
Miftlin.) $3.00. $1.50. 
3. Zone Policeman No. 88. Franck. (Century 3. Strike Three. Heyliger. (Appleton 
Co. $2.00. $1 25- 
4. Complete Works of James Whitcomb ST. PAUL. MINN. 
Riley. Bobbs-Merrill.) $12.00. FICTION 
JUVENILES 1. Laddie. Stratton-Porter. Doubleday, 
1. The Children’s Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. Page.) 1.35. 
Dodd, Mead.) $2.50. 2. The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 
2. Kidnapped. Stevenson. (Scribner.) $2.25. millan.) $1.50. 
3. Peter Pan A BC. White. (Doran.) $1.00. 3. T. Tembarom. Burnett. (Century Co.) 
$1.40. 






RICHMOND. VA. 3. Westways. Mitchell. (Century Co.) $1.35. 


5s. The Dark Flower. Galsworthy. (Scrib- 


















Ficrion ner.) $1.35. 
1. Pollyanna. Porter. (Page.) $1.25. 6. The Way Home. King. (Harper.) $1.35. 
2. The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- Non-FIcTIon 
millan.) $1.50. 1. Crowds. Lee. (Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 
3. The Broken Halo. Barclay. (Putnam.) 2. The Life of John Bright. Trevelyan. 
$1.35. Houghton Mifflin.) $4.50. 
4 The House of Happiness. Bosher. 3. Early Memories.° Lodge. (Scribner.) $2.50. 
Harper.) $1.25. 4. Theodore Roosevelt: An Autobiography. 
5s. Hagar. Johnston. (Houghton Mifflin.) Macmillan.) $2.<o. 
$1.40. JUVENILES 
6. T. Tembarom. Burnett. (Century Co.) 1. Around the End. Barbour. (Appleton.) 
$1.40. $1.35. 
NoN-FICTION 2. Miss Santa Claus of the Pullman. John- 
No report. ston. (Page.) $1.00. 
JUVENILES 3. Wild Animals at Home. Seton. (Double- 






No report. day, Page.) $1.50. 








The Book 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
FICTION 

Stanford 

(Robertson.) $1.50. 


Ihe Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


. The Dark Flower. Galsworthy. (Scrib- 


ner.) $1.35. 


. Gold. White. (Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 


Laddie. 
Page.) $1.35. 


Stratton-Porter. 


The Custom of the Country. Wharton. 


Scribner.) $1.35. 
NON-FICTION 

Ihe Critic in the Orient. Fitch. (Elder.) 
$2.00. 

. Old Spanish “Missions. Elder. 
$3.50. 

Memoirs of Li Hung Chang. 
ton Mifflin.) $3.00. 


I Ider. ) 
(Hough- 


San Francisco too Years Ago. 
(Robertson.) $1.25. 
JUVENILES 
Peekaboo Book. 
$1.00. 
The Wonderful 
Lagerlof. 


Drayton. (Dufhield.) 


Doubleday, Page.) $2.50. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
FICTION 
The Inside of the Cup. 
(Macmillan.) $1.50. 
The Keeper of the Vineyard. 
(Revell.) $1.25. 


3. The Dark Flower. John Galesworthy. 


(Scribner.) $1.35. 

. The Valley of the Moon. London. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.35. 

Lahoma. Ellis. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.25. 

. The Poison Belt. Doyle. (Doran.) $1.20. 

Non-FICTION 

Under the Sky in California. Saunders. 
(McBride, Nast.) $2.00. 

Paris Nights. Bennett. (Doran.) $3.00. 

. Miracles of Science. Williams. (Harper.) 

$2.00. 

. The Curious Lore of Precious Stones. 

Kunz. (Lippincott.) $5.00. 


JUVENILES 


. Treasure Mountain. Sabin. (Crowell.) 


$1.50. 


Stories. Field and Irwin. 


. Laddie. 


(Doubleday, 


Garnett. 


Adventures of Nils. 


Churchill. 


Stanley. . Laddie. 


Mart 703 


. Peter Pan A B C. White. (Doran.) $1.00. 


Ihe Four Corners in Egypt. Blanchard. 


(Jacobs.) $1.50. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
FICTION 
The Insde of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
Stratton-Porter. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.35. 


. The Iron Trail. Beach. (Harper.) $1.35. 


T. Tembarom. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.40. 
The White Linen Nurse. Abbott. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 


. The Tinder Box. Daviess. (Century Co.) 


$1.00. 

Non-FICTION 
Sport and the Kid. 
and Hanford.) 75 cents. 


/ 


Hager. (Lowman 

Paris Nights. Bennett. (Doran.) $3.00. 
Theodore Roosevelt: An Autobiography. 
(Macmillan.) $2.50. 


. The Canoe and the Saddle. Winthrop. 


Williams.) $5.00. 
JUVENILES 

The Children’s Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $2.50. 

[The Patchwork Girl of Oz. Baum. 
(Reilly & Britton.) $1.25. 

Miss Santa Claus of the Pullman. John- 
ston. (Century Co.) $1.00. 


rFOLEDO, OHIO 
FICTION 

Stratton-Porter. (Doubleday, 

Page.) $1.35. 

Ihe Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


. Within the Law. Veiller. (Fly.) $1.25. 


The Woman Thou Gavest Me. Caine. 
(Lippincott.) $1.35. 

I. Tembarom. Burnett. (Century Co.) 
$1.40. 


. Gold. White. (Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 


Non-FICTION 
No report. 

JUVENILES 
No report. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
FICTION 


rl. Tembarom. Burnett. (Briggs.) $1.40. 


. The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 
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3. Laddie. Stratton-Porter. (Langton.) $1.50. 
4. Making Over Martha. Lippman. (Clel- 
land & Goodchild.) $1.25. 
| Story of Waitstill 
(Briggs.) $1.25. 
| Behind the Beyond. 
| Cockburn.) $1.25. 
Hagar. 


Baxter. Wiggin. 


Leacock. (Bell & 


Johnston. (Briggs.) $1.50. 


Non-FICTION 


Scott’s Last Expedition. Scott. (McClel- 
land.) $10.00. 
JUVENILES 
. The Children’s Bird. 


(Briggs.) $2.50. 


Blue Maeterlinck. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
FICTION 

(Page.) $1.25. 

Churchill. 


Pollyanna. Porter. 


Ihe Inside of the Cup. Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
T. Tembarom. Burnett. (Century Co. 
$1.40. 
Laddie. 


Page.) $1.35. 


Stratton-Porter. (Doubleday, 


(Harper.) $1.35. 


Me. 


The Iron Trail. Beach. 
The Woman Thou 
(Lippincott.) $1.35. 


Gavest Caine. 


Non-FICTION 
Autobiography of George Dewey. (Scrib- 
ner.) $2.50. 
Training for Efficiency. Marden. -(Crow- 
ell.) $1.00. 
Lost Line Limericks. Woodward. (Platt 
& Peck.) 50 cents. 
Theodore Roosevelt: 


(Macmillan.) 


An Autobiography. 
$2.50. 


JUVENILES 
. The Army Boy Series. Kilbourne. 
$1.25. 
Miss Santa Claus of the Pullman. 
ston. (Century Co. 
The Tale of 
(Warne.) 


(Penn.) 


John- 


$1.00. 
Bland. 


Pigling Potter. 


50 cents. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
FICTION 

. T. Tembarom. 
$1.40. 

. The Inside of the Cup. 
millan.) $1.50. 


Burnett. (Century Co.) 


Churchill. (Mac- 


(Page.) $1.25. 


King. (Harper.) $1.35. 


Pollyanna. Porter. 


. The Way Home. 


The Book 


Mart 


Making Over Martha. Lippman. (Holt.) 
$1.20. 
Laddie. 


Page. 


Stratton-Porter. 
$1.35. 
NoN-FICTION 


ton Post 


(Doubleday, 


The Old B Road. Jenkins. 


- 
(Putnam.) $3.50. 


Germany. and. the. Germans. Collier. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

. Zone 
Co.) $2.00. 

Southland of 


nam. 


Policeman 88. Franck. (Century 


North 


$2.50. 


The America. Put- 


Putnam. 

JUVENILES 

The Tale of 
Warne.) 50 cents. 

The Naughty ” 

Rand, McNally.) 


Around the End. Barbour. 


Pigling Bland. Potts. 


Book. 


50 cents. 


Goody Rippey. 
(Appleton.) 
DI.35. 

From the above list the six 


books 


following system: 


best-selling 
(fiction) are selected according to the 
list receives 10 
ao * * & - 8 


"a 7 
4th ‘ ™ ™ ” 6 


A book standing 1st on any 


sth 


6th 


BEST 
From the 
books 


order of 


SELLING BOOKS 
above list the six best-selling 


fiction) which have sold best in the 
demand are: 

POINTS 
The Inside of the Churchill. 
Macmillan. 


Cembarom. 


Cup. 
Burnett. Century 
Co.) $1.40 
Laddie. Stratton-Po 
Page.) $1.35 
Pollyanna. Porter. (Page. 
The Woman Thou Gavest Me. 
$1.35 
Flower. 
$1.26 


Pt-35 


Caine. 
(Lippincott. 
The Dark 


(Scribner. ) 


Galsworthy. 


Note: In lists 
The City of Purple Dreams was credited to 
M. Wilson Craig. Mr. Craig drew the 
frontispiece. The author is anonymous. 


one of the for December 





THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 
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s mice 


SEPTEMBER NOVELS 


By VAUGHAN KESTER By EDGAR JEPSON 
Author of ““The Prodigal Judge,"” etc Author of **Pollyooly,”” etc. 


THE HAND OF THE MIGHTY THE TERRIBLE TWINS 


Bound to find a Jarge audience. $1.35 net. The most fetching children Mr. Jepson has written 


—— 77 Suncume about. Pictures by Hanson Booth. $1.25 net. 
y GELE LET a a ee 


Author of ‘The Heart Line,”* etc. By MARIE VAN VORST 
LOVE IN A HURRY Author of **The Girl From His Town,” etc. 
A courtship that’s a roaring comedy. AMAN DA OF THE MILL 


Illustrated. $1.25 net Alive with the deepest human feeling. $1.35 net. 


By JANE BUNKER By WILLIAM R. HEREFORD 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND WHEN FOOLS RUSH IN 
An ingenious novel of mystery and fun. An exquisite romance w here love laughs at lock- 


Pictures by Bracker. $1.25 net. smiths. //lustrated by George O. Baker. $1.00 net. 
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| MIGHTY 


Vaughan 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


The Big New Novel by 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Stronger and finer than 
‘*The Common Law’’ 


THE BUSINESS 
OF LIF e 


] 










\ great plea for a wholesome, moral life, 
unspoiled by luxury, unpoisoned by excess 
and a warning against low moral standards 
for both men an men. “The most virile 
novel Mr. Chambers has written for years 
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By mail, $1.52 











Price, $1.40 net 









Margarete Munsterberg’s 


Anna Borden’s Caree 


\n intense portrayal of character, a grip 






The Sensation of 
London 


ROUND THE 
CORNER 


By 
GILBERT CANNAN 


ing picture of a dissatisfied woman’s life 


I 


[he story of a woman who loved the thrill 








a moment, but never loved a cause’ 
a woman who has a counterpart in thou 









sands of her American sisters. 














$1.30 net By mail, $1.42 





An unflinching pre 





sentation of the es 
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George Edgar’s 
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of an existence faced 
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The romance of Fran e © Oo one 
ces Folyat, his wife pe , , 

' hild ' The Red Four, a close corporation of so g 
ang children, who ciety criminals, operate extensively in the O 


make a wreck of their big centres of Europe and America. The 








opportunities, and for story is of modern romance and adventure, 


whom life is ever showing what happens when thieves fall 





around the corner out 





Illustrated $1.30 net By mail, $1.42 





Price, $1.35 net; by mail, $1.47 
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Hall 
Caine’s 


Masterpiece of Fiction 


The Woman 
Thou G@avest Me 


Being the Story of Mary O'Neill 


D: you know this powerful story is Hall Caine’s first novel in four 


years? It is on the presses in eleven European languages and in 

Japanese. A leading magazine paid $25,000 for the serial rights, and 

have offered the author $100,000 for his next four years’ work. The 
offices of the magazine have already received 5,000 applications for the book. 
These facts should convince you of the world-wide interest and discussion 
which the story is arousing. 

You have not read recently anything so startling as the revelations of 
Mary O'Neill. Hall Caine’s imaginative genius has arranged them into a novel 
of most absorbing interest—the story of a great love, which every one will read 
with deep emotion. 

We believe Mary O'Neill is a real woman, but regardless of that there are 
Mary O'Neills in every community, hers is the very heart of every woman. It 
isa book that will strike to the core of every heart. 

It contains the greatest analysis of the modern marriage ever written. 
Hall Caine’s conclusions, drawn from a close observation of real conditions, 
are grippingly convincing. 

It is unquestionably Hall Caine’s finest achievement, and deals with the 
great everlasting human problem, the greatest of human problems, the place 
of woman in the scheme of the world,—the story of a woman's life in its most 
human, most intimate, most poignant phases. 

It is a book you should not miss reading, as it will take its place with the 
great classics in literature. 


Price, $1.35 net. Postpaid, $1.50 


This is one of those vital stories of real life that will be talked about among all 
classes of people. Order a copy at once and be one of the first readers, 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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JUST OUT 


Rex Beach’s 
THE 


\laska again ! the scene « f Rex Jeach’s gre successes in a story more crowded 
with action and sentiment than anything he before. Struggles of rival 
railroad builders, fights against the glaciers, and the love of an unusual heroine, make 
a powerful novel, quickening the bloo« : As for humor—there is a 


new vein of it in “The Iron Trail” as rich as the gold through Klo dike’ s best ore. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.35 net 


THE JUDGMENT | DESERT GOLD 
HOUSE By ZANE GREY 


By SIR GILBERT mad 


“Had Gilbert Parker never 


Illustrated. Post 8vo. $1.35 net Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth. $1.30 net 


THE ROMANCE IS IT ENOUGH ? 
OF A By HARRIETTE RUSSELL 
By ELEANOR STUART CAMPBELL 


This story of 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, $1.25 net Frontispiece, Post 8vo, Cloth. $1.00 net 


i 


HARPER G@ BROTHERS 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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2 es lize 
=i 


Wine SS 
MARJORIE PATTERSON’S JULIEN BENDA’S 


The Dust of theRoad| The Yoke of Pity 


(L’;ORDINATION) 


clean and inspiring story of an Translated by Gilbert Cannan. $1.00 net 





nerican girl who found success “Certainly the novel of the year 
on the English Stage in Paris—the — at th every 
me reads “~ liscusses.”"—The 


L, »ndon Time. 





Vines Life in Amsdilien,, 1852.'72 


As Told in the Diary of a School Girl 
CAROLINE COWLES RICHARDS 
Third Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated. $1.30 net; by mai/, $1.40 

k there are little The charm of this book 


only a child : ! 
‘ any one who ha t vn the finer sides 
ill American communities, a genera 


Just as nice ; 


It ripples with humor from beginning to 


FIELDING HALL’S STOPFORD BROOKE’S 


The World Soul Ten More Plays of 
thor of “The Soul of Shakespeare 


Uniform with the author’s “On 


=r 32.75 net 
Ten Plays of Shakespeare.’ Prob 


able price, $2.25 net. 


The play liscussed are 


| 
ROMAIN ROLLAND’S 


JEAN CHRISTOPHE: JOURNEY’S END 


Transiated by Gitnert Cannan. $1.30 net 


t feel t t 


out f France 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, ws'w*¥ork 
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LADDIE 


—a true blue story 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 


Author of “FRECKLES,” “THE HARVESTER,” 
“A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST,” etc. 


OU can get it in every book shop from New York to Seattle. 
It is a tale of Indiana—a picture straight from life, showing 
the home circle of the Stantons and telling the love story of 


is a >i Laddie, the big brother of the Stanton family, and Pamela 


FY Pryor, an English girl. The book is full of poetry and of 
that love of nature that goes hand in hand with the author’s 


Nes idealism. The vividness of the home life quite lays hold of 


one so that he cries out: ‘‘Here indeed is a true story!”’ 


Few will forget the charm of the home wedding when Shelley Stanton 
was married, or the delicious moment when Leon, facing the congregation 
in the little Methodist Church, recited his thirteen texts, addressing each 
one to a member of the church for whom he had selected it with diabolical 
care. 


Here again, as in “‘Freckles,’’ ‘A Girl of the Limberlost,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Harvester,’’ one has that sense of being very close to the heart of nature, in 
flower and bird; and very close to the heart of man, in the purest and best 
emotions of life. 


First printing 150,000 copies. Second printing on press 


There are four illustrations in full colors and a very attractive scheme of decoration 
for the front pages and cober linings. Net $1.35. 


Published by» Doubleday, Page & Company—Garden City, N. Y. 
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JOAN THURSDAY 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 
Ready September 20th 


The soul-story of a New York shop gizl who 
achieved fame as an actress, representing Mr. 
Vance’s most important contribution to American 
fiction. 


Illustrated by Cesare. $1.30 net; by mail $1.41 


THE GRINGOS MARAMA 
By B. M. BOWER By RALPH STOCK 


A romance of California in the days of '49, by A vivid and dramatic romance of the South 
the author of * Lonesome Land,” et Sea Islands. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net; * anil, $1.36 Illustrated. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36 
(October) (September 27th) 


Oppenheim in a new vein! 


The Double Life of Mr. Alfred Burton 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
Mr. Oppenheim has never written a more entertaing story than this clever comedy. 
Whether or not you are a regular Oppenheim reader don’t miss this! 


Illustrated. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36 Ready 


THE JOY OF YOUTH THE EYE OF DREAD 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS By PAYNE ERSKINE 


1 Italy displaying Phillpotts's An unusual story of love and mystery 
or of * The ‘Mountain Girl.”’ 


A story of art an r by t 
terary talent at its best auth 


"$1. 30 net; by mail, $1.41 (September 27th) Illustrated. $1.35 net; by mail, $1.46. (Oc/0d 


FATIMA 


By ROWLAND THOMAS 


Author of ** The Little Gods” 
A captivating and colorful story of a beautiful Egyptian 
maiden who married Alithe Fool and then fooled mz any wise men. 


Illustrated in color, $1.35 net; by mail, $1.48 (Sept. 13th) 


One of the Big Novels of the Year 


THE AMATEUR GENTLEMAN 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 
Pronounced by the critics “even better than ‘The Broad Highway.’” 


Illustrated $1.40 net; by mail, $1.52 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 
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@ Announcement by Mitchell Kennerley i? 


THE 
MODERN DRAMA SERIES 


EDITED BY EDWIN BJORKMAN 





Each volume uniform cloth binding, $1.00 to $1.75 net 


Considering ti ( I ast fiity 
years must receding period. And 
prod } : " \ | " heralds the final dis 
appearances tional barriers in literatur lo ma tl \merican public free of this 

nmon s lous t thou and uty I ‘ dern Drama 

hich aims at app i with equal for » scholar and layman t will gradually 


this 


dran aw y 
epti nal signihicance 
himself as a far 

en 

gin l 


th 


IRNEMAN: 
Translated with an introd1 
THE WOMAN OF 
Henry Beco 
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ZOE AKINS 
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(Russian) THE LIFE OF M \N KING HUNGER: SA 
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GEORGE 
BARR 
McCUTCHEON’S 


4% LATEST NOVEL ¥ 


By the Author of 


“Graustark,”’ 
I), 


RT UN = em ns er 
¥ a ‘an Tr 


erly pf 
Graustark,” 
‘The Hollow of 
Her Hand,” 
élc., ele. 


Has any one ever 
written more en- 
tertainingly about 
European castles, 
or presented the 
fairest of their 
denizens more at- 
tractively than 
Mr. McCutcheon ? 
In this latest book 
there is again a 
castle, gray and 
ancient and lofty, 
this time on the 
Danube. And there 
is in the story all 
the romantic mys- 
tery of that most 
romantic and _ pic- 


i 
af 
5 
* 
HW 
H 
H 
af 
| 
ei: 
. 
ei 


turesque of rivers. 

A few writers 
know how to write 
a wholesome and 
absorbing romance 


with the happy 
ending which most 
readers desir¢ Mc- 


Cutcheon is one of 
them Aren't his 
readers numbered 
by the hundred 
thousand ? 


wee = GEORGE BARR 
ee §=6MCCUTCHEON 


Net, $1.30 


Postage,13¢. extra 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 
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NEW FALL PUBLICATIONS 
From DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 


FOURTH AVENUE AND THIRTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


THE TASTE OF APPLES 


By JENNETTE LEE 


Author of “Uncle William,” “Mr. Achilles,” etc. Illustrations by 
F. Walter Taylor. 


Many Americans have visited Europe since the first of us came over in “The 
Santa Maria,” “The Half Moon” and “The Mayflower.” But of all the hosts 
who have returned to revisit the homes of their ancestors surely there has been 
no couple more tenderly appealing or charminglyoriginal than the old New Eng 
land shoemaker and his bustling wife who are the central figures in this story. 
How this rovyal-natured old shoemaker and his brisk Yankee wife are treated 
to a trip to England; how she keeps house a la New England in one of the 
oldest nooks of old England; how her husband meets beggars and dukes on the 
same plane of sympathetic friendliness and is met by them in a like spirit: all 
these things help to make “The Taste of Apples” one of the most soundly whole- 
some and pleasant novels that has appeared in a long time. 


Net, $1.25. Postage 13 cents extra. 


THE HONOUR LADDIE’S CHOICE 
OF THE CLINTONS By Mary Thurston Dodge 


By Archibald Marshall “Laddie’s Choice” is a_ genuinely 


sweet and touching little story, which 
With the sure, light, humorous touch leaves one with the feeling that it is 
that has made his novels of the Clin- distinctly worth while, and that one is 
ton family—“Exton Manor,” “The the better for having read it. A 
Ejdest Son,” and ‘*The Squire's Daugh- widowed organist, devoted to art: 
ter”’—the best of their kind since Trol- three vigorous and active boys, who, 
lope died, Mr. Marshall shows how by reason of the author's knowledge 
the Squire and his family meet and and sympathy with boy nature, are 
solve their problem. The story is so very real bovs: an English cathedral 
unaffectedly real, so true to life, that town and a circle of delightful friends, 
one does not seem to be reading fic- including a pair of very devoted 
tion, but rather following the fortunes lovers—all these form the constituents 
of some intimate friends. of Miss Dodge’s story. 


Net, $1.35. Postage 13 cents extra. Net, $1.00. Postage 10 cents extra. 
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NEW FALL 0h canine aaa’ 
From DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 


FOURTH AVENUE AND THIRTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


YEARS OF DISCRETION 


(f 


By FREDERICK and FANNIE LOCKE HATTON 


Novelized from the play produced by David Belasco. 
With full-page illustrations in color by Alonzo Kimball. 


A beautiful woman who has led the subdued and decorous life characteristic 
of Boston women, at least in fiction, finds herself at forty-eight still youthful 
looking and with a desire which she has never satisfied to have one good 
romantic time. Equipped with dashing Paris gowns and various other adven- 
titious aids to youthful looks, she journeys to New York and enjoys the good 
time of her dreams. In a day four dashing bachelors are head over heels in 


love with her. The pastime is very exciting for the widow, but wearing, and 
° 
| 
i 
| 
| 
j 


after various misadventures and escapades, she surrenders to the most ardent 
of her wooers—a gay young fellow of fifty. It is after the wooing and the wed- 
ding, when each with dread begins to confess to the other the strain of pretend- 
ing to be young, that they discover the comfort and happiness of middle age. 
So, at the end of a very clever and entertaining novel, they arrive at years of 
discretion. Net, $1.25. Postage 13 cents extra. 


THE DRUMMER OF THE DAWN 


By RAYMOND PATON 


A new writer has given us in “The Drummer of the Dawn” a strikingly 
original story of character development. Aping-Ayers, a brilliant Englishman, 
man-of-the-world and literary Bohemian, has so fallen from grace through the 
influence of his exotic milieu that he becomes almost another “beloved vaga- 
bond,” piecing out a scanty existence by occasional literary work. The regen- 
eration of this man’s life through association with a child of genius, so pure and 
so filled with lovable ideals, carries the reader along with eager, sympathetic 


interest. Net, $1.30. Postage 13 cents extra. 


THE WHIMSY GIRL 


By CHARLOTTE CANTY 


As the title implies, this is a story of a most whimsical, most charming little 
sprite of a girl, born in poverty so dire that it was really picturesque. But 
though she had always been lame and the only world she had ever seen besides 
the four walls of her father’s shanty was the scanty vista allowed by the panel 
of the open doorway, nothing could daunt the spirit of this little ethereal child 
of-dreams and hopes long dead—the dreams and hopes of a visionary Greek 
father and Polish mother. Not even the great Earthquake and the Fire when 
they came, for did they not bring her Boy to her and also sorrow and a great 
happiness to the heart of the little witch waif? 


Net, 75 cents. Postage 8 cents extra. 
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NEW FALL PUBLICATIONS 
From DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 


FOURTH AVENUE AND THIRTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


— 








THE TRUTH ABOUT WOMAN 
By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY (Mrs. Walter Gallichan) 


Ihe author’s conclusions are the outcome of many years’ careful study of the 
conditions of women all over the world, and result in an outspoken expression 
of the author’s faith in woman as the predominant and responsible partner in 
the relations of the sexes. 


Net, $2.50. Postage 20 cents extra. 


HENRIK IBSEN: Poet, Mystic and Novelist 


By HENRY ROSE 


In this work Mr. Rose, the author of “Maeterlinck’s Symbolism,” deals with 
the symbolical and mystical features of Ibsen’s social and psychological plays, 
and shows the growth, continuity, and consistency of Ibsen’s thought as ex- 
pressed in his writings. Mr. Rose’s book is, in brief, a practical demonstration 
of the truth of the words which late in his life Ibsen used in writing to Pro- 
fessor Dietrichson: “People believe that I have changed my views in the course 
of time. This is a great mistake. My development has, as a matter of fact, 
been absolutely consistent.” 

Net, $1.00. Postage 10 cents extra, 
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By LAURENCE JERROLD 


The author of this book is an Englishman who is the Paris correspondent of 
a great London newspaper that gives particular attention to social and conti- 
nental life and character. From temperament and situation he is admirably 
adapted to write a keen and clever book on the traits and haracteristics and 
the trend of the two great nations. 


Net, $2.50. Postage 20 cents extra. 


‘THE MULBERRY TREE 


By WINIFRED JAMES 


The first requisite for writing an interesting book of travel is to be an in- 
terested traveler. And this Miss James is—a clear-eyed, open-minded traveler, 
who delights to travel. “May the Lord not see fit to remove me from this lovely 
earth until I have seen the most of _— she Savs And her enthusiasm per- 
meates her book, and makes it one of the brightest, most readable, most enter- 
taining narratives of a trip to the West Indies and Central America. 
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Net, $2.50. Postage 20 cents extra. 


TRAVELS IN THE PYRENNES 


| By V. C. SCOTT O’CONNOR 
: | The country that the author describes is not the Western Pyrenees, much 






visited by tourists, but the Eastern, unfrequented and far more beautiful end of 
the range. Here is new land for the traveler—as lovely as Nice and Mentone; 
as full of picturesque charm and historical reminiscence as Provence and Lom- 
bardy; as majestic as Switzerland. 


| Fully illustrated both in color and in black and white. 








Net, $3.00. Postage 25 cents extra. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 
SEPTEMBER FICTION 


Meredith Nicholson’s 


Otherwise Phyllis 


Mr. Meredith Nicholson's story, “Other- 
wise Phyllis,” is just published. ‘Those who 
have read it pronounce it his best from 
every point of view—as a novel, in plot in 
terest, in character drawing, and in literary 
execution. 
gir: Ae Phyllis is an American girl with a tan 

that never comes off, with pluck that never 
deserts her, with a ready wit that never leaves her, and with 
an all-round charm which establishes her as the year’s most de- 
lightful heroine. 
Frontispiece by Gibson. 
$1.35 net, postage extra. 


HAPPY- GO- LUCEY: | , By lan Hay 


ppoy-Cs 


gaging 
! 1 the family 
vith the 


$) ' 
$1.25 net 


_By xAinor Mordaunt 


etired business man in 
sa fine old 

en another drops away 
him, 


yur 
In writi 

y this roon am 

ing complications arise whicl 


NOVEMBER JOE By Hesketh Prichard 


‘November Joe’ a wor 


blending 


ning faculty of a first-class detective 
rlock Holme iy th t 

craft he ur to eart criminal ‘ rious typ with unerring skill 

h the charm « 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEBUTANTE 


The chronicle of an American ¢ rl’s o ig out” and o love aff: uirs, told delight 
fully and pum -t in a series ¢ sprig th letters Mr. R Crosby has furnished 
about twenty-five pictures in his be in, hich add greatly to the fascinate n of the 
wees $1. net Postage 1 t 
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BOOKMAN 
BREVITIES 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


French German italian Spanish 


Latest Fiction always on hand 
Most varied stock in America 


Send for Catalogue of any language 
SCHOENHOF BOOK COMPANY 


128a Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


@ Books 

mailed any- 

where post 
' free — upon 
receipt of publisher's price. @ By 
patronizing me you will save more than 
I make. @ Pennies make dollars: you 
save the postage, I ; 


inowanns Ya 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


MOVING PICTURE PLAY FREE 


me Il am» 


after’you' 


echnical form, is g ! 4 K 
1 Sell Me g Picture Pla N terary abilit 
eas put the proper for ix nth 4s 


rao STREET, CHICAGO; ILL 


Let Your “Bookman” 
Move With You 


PLEASE SEND US NOTICE WHEN 

YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 
Publishers of THE BOOKMAN 
443 Fourth Avenue New York 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing t 


Ihe first instalment of Owen Johnson’s 
new book, The 


this month’s issue of McClure’s Magazine. 


Salamander, is published in 


McClure’s for August contained the author’s 
foreword to the story, embellished by sev- 
eral illustrations by Mr. Everett Shinn. In 
one of the illustrations which showed a 
young woman at full length on a divan, the 
slit skirt was decidedly in evidence. A 
number of friends of author and illustrator 
were discussing the text and pictures in a 
certain New York club. One of them was 
Mr. Waiter Pritchard Eaton, who was hold- 
ing a copy of the magazine in his hand, 
studying it intently, but taking no part in 
the talk. 
ion. “Why,” suggested Mr. Eaton. “From 


Finally some one asked his opin- 


this it is perfectly obvious that Owen’s mo- 
rality in the tale is to be merely Shinn 
deep.” 

. . . 

Speaking of Mr. Johnson, the Century 
Company announce for early publication in 
book form his short story “Murder in Any 
Degree.” We see no imperative reason why 
a book should be made of that tale. On 
the other hand, there is every reason for the 
publication in book form of “Even Threes,” 
to the best of our knowledge and belief the 
only real golf story of recent years. 

. . . 

A German Marie Claire. That is the 
way the publishers speak of Rue and Roses. 
It is the autobiography of a German work- 
ing girl—her dreams and her aspirations. 

. . . 

The Century Company announce a new 
book by the author of Sister Carrie and 
Jennie Gerhardt for the autumn. This is 
A Traveller at Forty. 


made his first trip to Europe at forty, and 


Theodore Dreiser 


the forthcoming book is the record of his 


impressions and experiences. 


» advertisers, 
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A thread of autobiography runs through 
Maurice Hewlett’s new book of fiction The 
Lore of Proserpine is such a way as to re- 
veal his own nature more clearly than ever 
before. For instance, the reader occasion- 
ally comes upon such little passages as this: 
‘T could be within my own little entity a 
dozen different people in a day, and live a 
life thronged with these companions or 
rivals. Alone and apart, what worlds I 
inhabited! At nine years old I knew Nel- 
I had 


Napoleon’s egotism, Galahad’s purity, Lance- 


son’s ardour and Wellesley’s phlegm; 


lot’s passion, Tristram’s melancholy. I rea- 
soned like Socrates and made Phaedo weep; 
I persuaded like St. Paul and saw the throng 
on Marshill sway to my words. I was by 
turns Don Juan and Don Quixote, Tom 
Jones and Mr. 


uncle, young Shandy and his father.” 


Alsworthy, Hamlet and his 
. 2 . 

Little, Brown and Company announce a 
sixteenth printing of the regular edition of 
Jeffery Farnol’s The Broad Highway, a six- 
teenth printing of The Mountain Girl by 
Payne Erskine, and a seventh printing of 
Joyful Heatherby by the same 
third printing of The Quarry by John A. 


author: a 


Moroso, a second printing of 4 Manual of 
Shoemaking by William H. 
1 Sunny Life, The Biog- 


raphy of Samuel June Barrows, by Isabel 


Dooley, a sec- 


ond printing of 


Barrows, a third printing of Leslie W. 
Quirk’s The Fourth Down, a sixth printing 
of Mary E. Waller’s Sanna of the Island 
Town, and a second printing of two of E. 
Phillips Oppenheim’s recently published nov- 
els, The Survivor and The World’s Great 
Snare. 
. . . 

Arnold Mulder, whose story of the Michi- 
gan Dutch, The Dominie of Harlem, will be 
issued this month, was born on a farm near 
Holland, Michigan, some twenty-seven years 
since. Graduating from Hope College, Hol- 
land, Michigan in 1907, he took a graduate 
literary course at the University of Michi- 
gan in 1909 and in 1910 received the A.M. 
degree in the Department of English Lit- 
erature from the University of Chicago. 
Since that time he has been managing editor 
of the Holland Daily Sentinel. The belief 
that there is much rich material for fiction 
in the Michigan Hollander, led him to write 
this his first story, his work on his news- 
paper having given him the opportunity to 
study with sympathy the race of sturdy 


Pr. M. HOLLY 


Established 1905 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


Criticised, Revised, Typed. Send for Leaflet B. 
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OOKS.— All out-ot-print books supplied, no matter 
on what subject Write us. We can get you any 
book ever published. Please state wants. When 


00 rare books. BAKER’S 
14-16 John Bright Street, 


in England call and see our 50, 


GREAT BOOKSHOP, 


Birmingham, England. 
OFFICE PASTE 


HIGGINS: 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourseif from the use of cor- 
rosive and ill-smelling in ks and adhesives 
and adopt the Hregins’ Inks and Adhe- 
sives. They wili be a revelation to you, 
chor are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 
“| CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brancues: Cuicaco, Lonpon 


Writers Should be Readers 


OF 


THE BOOKMAN 


Now in its Nineteenth Year 


DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 


Unique in the field as the only 
Magazine of Contemporary Literature 
Published in this Country 


Published in New York, the centre of American 
publishing; with an Editorial Staff in close touch 
with authors and their activities, THE BOOK- 
MAN contains more information about writers, 
and the writing and making of books than any 
other monthly magazine. 


Send $2.50 for year’s subscription (add. for postage 
outside the United States, Canada and Mexico, 72c.) 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Fourth Avenue and 30th Street, New York 
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THE 
MOSHER 
BOOKS 


HERE is one press in the country 

that can be counted on for a super- 

fine product, and that is The Mosher 
Press of Portland, Me. Thomas B. 
Mosher is a whimsical fancier of fine 
books, and when he sets a book upon its 
way in the world he decks her out as a 
bride with all manner of appropriate gear 
in the way of quotations, allusions, pref- 
aces and addenda. He has made a cult 
of books, and the delight he has in the 
fit publishing of them extends to the 
reader, who cannot but be greedy of 
them in their dainty bindings, with their 
beautiful print and their unique introduc- 
tory pages —ELIA W. PEATTIE in 
The Chicago Tribune, November 23, 
1912. 


Amphora 


A Collection of Prose and Verse 
Chosen by the Editor of 
the Bibelot 


Amphora anciently signified an earthen 
vessel made to contain various precious 


s, as honey, olive oil or wine Phe 








present age calls for actual amphora 
In fact the poetry of utensils seems to 
have vanished The title may there 
fore be taken in a purely symbolic sense, 


and as such I hope and believe contains 
specimens of noble verse and _ prose 
which will surely appeal to more than 
a little clan of lovers of the book 
beautiful. 

925 copies, F’cap octavo, Van Gelder 


hand-made paper, old-styl boards, 
$1.75 net 
50 copies on Japan vellum (num- 


I 


bered), $4.00 net 


All Books Postpaid on 
Receipt of Net Price 














My New and Revised General Catalogue 
sent free to all interested in choice 
editions at moderate prices 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Dutchmen who came to Western Michigan 
that they might be free to enjoy religious 
liberty. 

oe . . 

Che American Medical Association at 
their convention in Minneapolis iast month, 
elected Samuel Hopkins Adams to associate 
membership. This is an unusual distinction 
for a layman, and Mr. Adams’s name was 
the only one presented this year. The elec- 
tion is a recognition of the services to pub- 
lic health which Mr. Adams has rendered 
both in many magazine articles on different 
phases of the subject and as a member of 
the National Society for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. Incidentally, it gives addi- 
tional authority to his new book, The Health 
Master, which will be published this fall 
by Houghton Mifflin Company. 

. . e 

Clement Shorter writes in the London 
Sphere for August 2: “Looking through 
some papers the other day I came across a 
new letter from Mr. Meredith addressed to 
me which I think shows that great author at 
his best: 

Box Hitt, Dorkinc, November 13, 1908. 

“My Dear Mr. S..—The book of Lyttelton 
and Warden was new to me and welcome. 
I had just been reading Grandmaison’s Na- 
poleon en Espagne, and the contrast was 
that of lightning at night. See him at Som- 
macampagna; a road up one side of a ra- 
vine, thick with Spanish sharpshooters; the 
road defended by their batteries, the first 
round a corner. A general of infantry tells 
him that it is impossible. He refuses to 
admit the word, and turning to a colonel 
of Polish cavalry, ‘Enlevez moi.’ Off the 
horsemen go; cannon is heard; after a spell 
cannon again; and a third time. Then 
comes word that the heights are stormed. 
He triumphs. The impossible is not for him. 
But at the cost of all the Polish officers and 
more than half of the troop. Thus he im- 
pressed on his armies that the thing he de- 
creed had to be done. I still think my por- 
trait of him in the ode, ‘Napoleon,’ is right. 
If you have not seen the book I will send 
it. The action and counteraction of Na- 
poleon and France, each on the other, are 
presented. Our Government’s treatment of 
him was worthy of the King to whom they 
were rendering homage at the time. Fisher’s 
book is excellent, and I look to him for good 
“Yours faithfully, 
“GEORGE MEREDITH.” 
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NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
From DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 


FOURTH AVENUE AND THIRTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


PATTY’S 
SOCIAL SEASON 


By Carolyn Wells 


author of the “Patty” books, the “Maryjorie’ 
books, etc. 

















Patty, the same gay, merry, sunshiny 
girl she has always been, the popular 
heroine of ten successful books, is now a 
débutante in society. But not caring to be 
only a frivolous Butterfly of Fashion, she 
interests herself in giving pleasure to some 
people who could not attain it otherwise. 
She attends a jolly house party at Christ- 
mas time, and without effort of her own 
becomes a general favorite in society. She 
frankly likes the young men, whom she 
calls her “suitors,” though she vows she 
will give no thought to marrying or be- 
coming engaged for some years yet. As 
she expresses it, she has come out, and 
she wants to enjoy being “out.” 


Illustrated. $1.25. Postage prepaid. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S STORY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By Ida Prentice Whitcomb 


Author of “Young People's Story of Art,” “Young People’s Story of Music,’ etc. 
































The increasing use of the author’s “Young People’s Story of Art” and “Young 
People’s Story of Music” has led to the request for the “Young People’s Story 
of Literature.” The aim of the latter is to present in concise and pleasing per- 
spective the lives and works of the most famous American authors, arranged in 
historical order and in natural groupings. There are literary extracts, valuable 
suggestions for reading, and attractive poems to be memorized. 








Illustrated. Net, $1.50. Postage 15 cents extra. 






THE WILD FLOWER FAIRY BOOK 


A New Edition 


By Esther Singleton 
author of “The Golden Rod Fairy Book,” etc. 

The book was originally published at $2.00 net. Its attractive appearance, 
striking illustrations in color and clever selection of the world’s best fairy 
stories made it a wide favorite. At the new and greatly reduced price it is 
splendid value. 


Full-page illustrations in color by C. B. Falls. $1.00. Postage prepaid. 
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At last you can get a full 
hollow-ground razor made 
absolutely safe by our pat- [7 
ented safety attachment. @ ” 


You can shave with a 


ZEPP 


> SAFE-RAZOR 


in five minutes and when you have 
finished your face will feel like velvet. 


The Zepp Safe-Razor has all the good 
features of both the straight razor and 
the hoe variety of safety razor with none 
of their disadvantages. The Zepp Safe- 


Razor can be used as a straight 
razor. The blade is made of the 


There are 

guards for the 

blade for both 

the right and left 
hand. The guard 
protects you when 

you shave so that you 
cannot cut yourself no 
matter how closely or 
how quickly you shave. 
There is nothing to get out of 
order; the Zepp Safe- 
Razor is 

guaran- 

teed for 

25 years. 


AGENTS: Write for our 
profit-sharing plan, which 
contains the most 

liberal offer ever 

made by any 
manufacturer. 


299 BROADWAY 


best Vanadium steel, is full concave 


The Zepp 
Safe-Razor 
is the only 
double-guarded 


being ground on four 

different size wheels, and 

is hardened and tem- 
pered by elec- 


tricity. razor. It com- 


binesHighest Qual- 
ity with Greatest 
Safety. 


Ask your dealer for the 

‘“Zepp’ or send us $3.00 

and we will send you a 

Zepp Safe- 

Razor for 

a thirty 

day free 

trial. If you don’t 

like it we guarantee to re- 
fund the money. 


ZEPP SAFE-RAZOR 
CO., INC. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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“The Most Profoundly Interesting Novel of the Times” 
MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 


THE INSIDE OF THE CUP 


By WIN. STON CHURCHIL L, Author of ‘ ‘Richard Carvel,” “‘The Crossing,” 
“The Crisis,” “Coniston,” “Mr. Crewe’s Career,” ““A Modern Chronicle,”’ etc. 


What Leading Reviewers say: 
IN LONDON IN NEW YORK 
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Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50 net 
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